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PREFACE. 

A  COMMENTARY  like  the  present  draws  frankly  from 
its  predecessors,  just  as  these  in  their  turn  used  ma- 
terials quarried  by  earlier  scholars,  whom  they  do  not 
name  on  each  occasion.  The  right  to  do  this  is  won  by  con- 
scientious effort  in  sifting  previous  collections  and  reproducing 
only  what  is  trustworthy,  apt,  and  instructive  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  text.  If  new  illustrations  or  evidence  can  be 
added,  that  is  so  much  to  the  good. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  solution  I  have  given  of  the  textual 
problem  of  i",  the  "shadow  of  turning,"  is  strictly  new.  It 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in  itself,  but  acquires  interest 
because  it  bears  directly  on  the  relation  of  the  Sinaitic  and 
Vatican  manuscripts,  and  because  Dr.  Hort  candidly  recognised 
this  reading  of  X  and  B,  as  hitherto  understood,  to  present  a 
grave,  although  unique,  obstacle  to  his  and  Dr.  Westcott's 
theory. 

To  some  other  discussions,  of  the  nature  of  detached  notes, 
in  which  material  is  freshly  or  fully  collected,  I  have  ventured 
to  call  the  reader's  attention  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  It  may 
also  be  not  improper  to  remark  that  the  account  of  extant 
ancient  commentaries  on  James  in  Greek  and  Latin  (pages 
110-113)  runs  counter  to  some  recent  statements. 

The  explanation  offered  of  "thou"  and  "I"  in  2^^,  which 
seems  to  me  to  solve  the  problem  of  that  passage,  is  not 
strictly  new,  but  has  been  overlooked  in  most  current  works 
on  the  epistle.  In  the  light  of  modem  geographical  knowledge 
the  reference  in  5^  to  "the  early  and  latter  rain"  gains  a 
greater  importance  than  has  generally  been  observed. 

The  summary  of  the  epistle  (pages  4/.)  may  make  more 
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clear  and  intelligible  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  elsewhere  the 
measure  of  unity  which  the  epistle  shows,  and  the  relation  of 
its  parts. 

A  marked  defect  of  tliis  commentary,  although  one  not 
pecuHar  to  it,  is  that  its  rabbinical  illustrations  ought  to  be 
fuller.  The  glaring  technical  inconsistencies  in  the  mode  of 
referring  to  such  passages  as  are  cited  will  betray  at  once  that 
they  are  drawn  from  various  secondary  sources  and  not  from 
original  and  systematic  research.  It  would  be  a  great  service 
to  New  Testament  scholars  to  provide  them  with  a  new  and 
adequate  set  of  Horae  hebraicae,  and  nowhere  is  the  need  so 
great  as  in  James  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

These  two  writings  are  sources  from  which  a  knowledge  of 
primitive  Palestinian  Christianity  can  be  drawn,  and  they  rep- 
resent a  different  line  of  development  from  that  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic Christianity  which  finds  expression  in  Luke,  Paul,  and 
John.  The  grounds  of  the  distinction  are  other  than  those 
which  the  Tubingen  School  believed  to  have  controlled  early 
Christian  liistory,  but  they  are  no  less  clear  or  far-reaching. 
A  just  understanding  of  these  tendencies  requires  a  sound 
view  not  only  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Epistle  of  James, 
but  of  its  history  in  the  church.  And  here  the  critical  question 
is  that  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  The  view  stated  below 
that  Hermas  betrays  no  knowledge  of  James  and  is  not  de- 
pendent on  him  was  forced  on  me,  I  am  glad  to  say,  by  the 
study  of  the  facts,  against  a  previous  prejudice  and  without  at 
first  recognising  where  it  led;  but  it  is  in  truth  the  key  to  the 
history.  If  Hermas  really  read  the  Epistle  of  James  so  often 
that  he  knew  by  heart  its  most  incidental  phrases,  now  working 
them  into  his  own  writing  and  again  making  them  the  text 
for  long  expansions,  the  place  of  the  epistle  in  early  Chris- 
tianity becomes  an  insoluble  riddle. 

The  notes  on  textual  criticism  in  the  commentary  are  intended 
to  treat  chiefly  those  selected  variants  which  make  a  difference 
in  the  sense ;  the  materials  employed  do  not  ordinarily  go  be- 
yond the  apparatus  of  Tischendorf.  I  hope  later  to  treat  the 
criticism  and  history  of  the  text  of  James  in  the  light  of  all  the 
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evidence,  including  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  whole  body  of 
extant  minuscule  Greek  manuscripts. 

To  many  friends  who  have  helped  me  in  countless  ways  and 
from  great  stores  of  thought  and  knowledge  I  would  gratefully 
express  the  obligation  that  I  owe  them. 

James  Hardy  Ropes. 

Harvard  University, 
October  15,  1915. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I.    THE  EPISTLE. 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  a  religious  and  moral  tract  having 
the  form,  but  only  the  form,  of  a  letter.  It  contains  counsels 
and  reflections  on  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to  personal  char- 
acter and  right  conduct,  but  attains  a  certain  unity  from  the 
writer's  own  traits  of  sincerity,  good  sense,  and  piety,  which 
are  manifest  in  every  paragraph.  The  epistle  has  been  as- 
signed to  many  dates  and  several  places  of  origin,  and  is  held 
by  many  to  be  a  genuine  writing  of  James  the  Lord's  brother; 
but  it  is  probably  the  pseudonymous  production  of  a  Christian 
of  Jewish  origin,  living  in  Palestine  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  century  or  the  first  quarter  of  the  second.  The  precise 
limits  of  the  period  within  which  it  was  written  cannot  be 
determined. 

The  epistle  reflects  the  conditions  of  Jewish  life  in  Palestine, 
and  almost  all  the  ideas  have  their  roots -in  Jewish  thought,  but 
in  much  of  the  language,  style,  and  mode  of  expression  gener- 
ally, and  in  some  of  the  ideas,  Hellenistic  influences  are  unmis- 
takable and  strong.  The  interweaving  of  the  two  strains  con- 
tributes much  to  the  freshness  and  effectiveness  of  the  epistle 
as  a  hortatory  essay. 

Our  first  certain  knowledge  of  the  book  is  from  two  sources 
of  about  the  same  date;  namely,  Origen  (c.  185-c.  254)  and 
the  pseudo-clementine  Epistles  to  Virgins,  written  in  Palestine 
in  Greek  in  the  early  decades  of  the  third  century.  After 
Origen  the  Epistle  of  James  seems  soon  to  have  become  widely 
accepted  in  the  Greek  church  as  a  part  of  the  N.  T.  In  the 
West  the  translation  into  Latin,  made  before  350,  gives  the 
earliest  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  epistle  by  Latin- 
speaking  Christians.     In  Syria  the  Greek  original  was  known 
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as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  it  was 
first  translated  into  Syriac  (as  a  part  of  the  Peshitto)  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth. 

§  I.    The  Purpose  and  Contents  of  the  Epistle. 

(o)  Purpose. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  James  has  in  mind  in  his  coun- 
sels the  general  needs  of  such  Christians  as  he  is  acquainted 
with  or  of  whose  existence  he  is  aware.  The  epistle  does  not 
treat  of  the  special  concerns  of  any  particular  church  nor  owe 
its  origin  to  any  specific  occasion.  The  author  addresses  any 
Christians  into  whose  hands  his  work  may  fall  and  touches 
upon  subjects  of  wide  and  general  interest.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  epistle  has  any  more  specific  "purpose"  than  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  edification.  In  the  selection  of  topics  the  writer 
was  governed  partly  by  his  own  special  interests  at  the  mo- 
ment, partly  by  what  he  drew  from  his  own  experience  of  the 
life  about  him  as  to  the  needs  of  human  nature  in  general. 
Doubtless  here,  as  always,  the  impulse  to  expression  arose  from 
the  consciousness  of  having  something  to  say  which  by  its 
freshness  either  of  form  or  substance  would  interest  readers 
and  strike  home.  There  is  no  attempt  in  the  epistle  to  give  a 
full  or  systematic  account  of  the  author's  ideas  on  any  subject. 

(6)  Contents. 

Like  the  ancient  Wisdom-literature  of  the  Hebrews,  with 
which  (in  spite  of  entire  difference  of  style)  the  writer  probably 
shows  some  familiarity,  much  of  the  epistle  is  in  aphoristic  form. 
Such  sentences,  having  their  meaning  complete  in  themselves, 
gain  comparatively  little  illumination  from  the  context;  they 
are  the  well-rounded  and  compact  results  of  whole  trains  of 
previous  thought,  and  are  successful  in  suggesting  these  to  the 
reader's  mind.  In  trying  to  interpret  by  a  paraphrase,  or  to 
show  the  connection  of  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  ascribing  to 
the  writer  what  he  has  not  said,  and  elaborating  thoughts 
hinted  at,  rather  than  fairly  implied,  by  the  text  {cf.  the  full 
and  instructive  Paraphrases  of  Erasmus,  and  the  attempts  to 
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summarise  the  epistle  found  in  the  commentaries  and  the  books 
on  Introduction). 

The  aphorisms  are  not  generally  isolated,  but  are  gathered 
in  paragraphs;  and  these  often  have  unity  and  show  connec- 
tion and  progress  of  thought.  The  paragraphs  are  grouped 
loosely  under  more  or  less  definite  points  of  view,  and  in  chs. 
2  and  4^-5®  we  find  an  approach  to  the  fuller  discussion  of  a 
topic  from  various  sides.  In  some  instances  the  connection  be- 
tween smaller  divisions  is  made  by  the  skilful  use  of  the  same 
or  a  similar  word  at  the  close  of  one  sentence  and  the  opening 
of  the  next  (thus,  i^^-  ^at/aetz^,  x^pdv,  i^f-  XeiTro/xevoi^  XetVe- 
Tai;  ii2f-  nreipaayLou^Treipa^oixevo'^;  i^^^-  Xoyov^  Xoyov;  516^- 
7r/30creu;)^eo-^e,  Berjcri^ ;  cf.  the  connection  made  by  3"-**  be- 
tween the  divergent  subjects  of  chs.  3  and  4).  It  is  notewor- 
thy that  in  the  later  chapters,  where  there  is  more  continuity 
in  the  flow  of  thought,  this  method  of  "capping"  sentences 
rarely  occurs. 

Beneath  the  whole  epistle  plainly  lie  two  pervading  and 
strongly  felt  principles :  (i)  the  hatred  of  sham  of  every  kind ; 
(2)  the  conviction  that  God  and  the  world  are  incompatible  as 
objects  of  men's  allegiance.  Neither  of  these  principles  could 
serve  as  a  title  to  the  tract,  but  they  bind  its  somewhat  mis- 
cellaneous contents  together  in  a  sort  of  unity. 

These  general  characteristics  recall  the  spirit  of  the  Hellen- 
istic diatribes,  among  which  the  Epistle  of  James  seems  to  find 
its  fittest  literary  classification.  There,  as  here,  the  aim  to 
pierce  through  appearance  and  pretense  to  reality  is  a  leading 
motive,  and  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  James  we  read  what 
Christian  earnestness  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  on  this 
favourite  theme  of  the  sometimes  superficial  or  possibly  flip- 
pant, but  commonly  serious  even  if  unconventional,  Greek  pop- 
ular street  preacher;*  while  James's  discussion,  in  his  last  two 
chapters,  of  the  two  incompatible  aims  of  human  striving  also 
treats  a  familiar  topic  of  these  moralists. f 

*P.  Wendland,  Die  hellcnistisch-romiscke  Kultur  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zu  Judenltim  und 
Christenlum*,  1912,  p.  76  (Diogenes),  p.  85  (later  moral  preachers). 

t  Wendland,  op.  cit.,  p.  85;  A.  Bonhotler,  Epiktet  urtd  das  Neue  Testament  (Rcligionsge- 
schichtliche  Vcrsuche  und  Vorarbciten,  x),  1911,  pp.  3Si/. 
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These  contacts  make  more  intelligible  the  structure  of  the 
epistle.  Familiarity  with  these  great  discussions,  which  had 
been  given  in  public  for  centuries,  would  cause  contemporary- 
readers  to  see  fitness  in  a  series  of  topics  which  to  us  seem  in- 
congruous, to  recognise  the  naturalness  of  transitions  which 
strike  us  as  awkward  and  abrupt,  and  to  detect  a  latent  unity 
which  for  us  is  obscured  by  the  writer's  habit  of  making  no 
introductory  announcement  of  his  successive  themes.  It  must, 
however,  be  emphasised  that  the  writer's  method  is  hortatory, 
not  expository  (about  60  imperatives  occur  in  the  108  verses) ; 
his  goal  is  nowhere  so  definitely  formulated  in  his  mind  as  to 
forbid  a  swift  and  unexpected  leap  to  inculcate  some  important 
object  of  Christian  endeavour  (so  in  ch.  5) .  In  such  cases  we  can- 
not assume  completely  to  trace  the  real  sequence  of  his  thought. 

The  following  summary  of  the  epistle  is  an  attempt  to  indi- 
cate for  the  several  larger  divisions  the  point  of  view  which  may 
have  led  to  the  grouping  of  the  paragraphs. 

i^.    Epistolary  Salutatio7i. 

I.        1 2-2 26.      ON   CERTAIN   RELIGIOUS   REALITIES. 

(i)  i^-i*.    In  the  formation  of  character. 

(a)  1 2-^.    The  real  nature  of  trouble  is  as  an  aid  to  a 

well-rounded  character. 

(b)  i^ -^    Real  prayer  requires  unwavering  faith. 

(c)  i^-".     Poverty  is  real  wealth. 

(d)  i^^.    The  endurance  of  trouble  brings  the  crown  of  life. 

(e)  ii3-i8^    The  real  cause  of  sin  is  not  temptation  sent 

by  God,  but  lies  within  yourself. 

(2)  1^^-228.    In  religious  instruction  and  public  worship. 

(/)  i"-25.     Hearing  is  indeed  better  than  talking,  but  the 

real  response  to  the  word  of  God  is  not  to  listen 

only  but  to  obey, 
(g)    1 26-27^     Real   worship   is   inconsistent  with  reckless 

speech;    the  best  worship  is  kindly  service  and 

inner  purity. 
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(h)  2^-^.  To  court  the  rich  and  neglect  the  poor  in  the 
house  of  worship  reverses  real  values. 

(i)  2*-".  For  such  conduct  it  is  a  futile  excuse  to  urge 
that  the  law  of  love  requires  it. 

(j)  2"-26.  Equally  futile  is  it  to  pretend  in  excuse  that 
the  possession  oi  faith  dispenses  from  works. 

II.  3^-1^      ON  THE  teacher's  CALLING. 

(a)  3i-i2_    Against  ambition  to  be  teachers.    The  teacher 

is  under  heavier  responsibility  than  others;  yet 
the  tongue  (the  teacher's  organ)  is  as  powerful  as 
the  little  rudder  in  a  great  ship,  as  dangerous  as  a 
little  fire  in  a  great  forest,  and  is  untamable. 

(b)  313-18^    The  true  wise  man's  wisdom  must  be  meek 

and  peaceable;  such  wisdom  alone  comes  from 
above,  and  only  peaceable  righteousness  receives 
the  divine  reward. 

III.  4^-5 2".      WORLDLINESS    AND   THE    CHRISTIAN   CONDUCT    OF 

LIFE   CONTRASTED. 

(i)  4^-5^.     Worldliness  in  rivalry  with  God  as  the  aim  of  life. 

(a)  4^-12.    The  cause  of  the  crying  evils  of  life  is  the  pur- 

suit of  pleasure,  an  aim  which  is  in  direct  rivalry 
with  God  and  abhorrent  to  him. 

(b)  4^3-^^.    The  practical  neglect  of  God  seen  in  the 

trader's  presumptuous  confidence  in  himself ;  and 
the  futility  of  it. 

(c)  5^-^    The  practical  neglect  of  God  seen  in  the  cruelty 

and  luxury  of  the  rich;  and  the  appalling  issue 
which  awaits  it. 

(2)  5^-2".    Counsels  for  the  Christian  conduct  of  life. 

(d)  5^-".     Constancy  and  forbearance ;  and  their  reward. 

(e)  5i2-i8_    'pjjg  religious  expression  of  strong  emotion ; 

and  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
(/)  s^'-^".    The  privilege  of  service  to  the  erring. 
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§  2.    The  Literary  Type  of  the  Epistle  of  James.* 

The  character  of  James  as  an  epistle  is  given  it  solely  by  i\ 
wliich  (see  note  ad  loc.)  has  the  conventional  form  usual  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  a  Greek  letter.  But  the  address  (however 
interpreted)  "to  the  people  of  God,  in  their  dispersion"  {ral^i 
BcoSeKa  ^uXat?  iv  ttj  htacnropa)  implies  that  what  follows  is  a 
literary  tract  intended  for  any  Christian  into  whose  hands  it 
may  fall,  not  a  proper  letter  sent  to  a  definite  individual  or 
even  to  a  definite  group  of  persons. 

With  this  corresponds  the  epistle  itself.  The  author's  treat- 
ment of  his  themes  is  plainly  governed  by  the  conditions  of 
life  with  which  he  is  familiar,  but  nothing  implies  any  definite 
or  restricted  circle  within  the  Christian  church  as  the  persons 
to  whom  the  letter  is  sent.  The  terms  used  are  in  part  drawn 
from  local  conditions,  but  the  exhortations  themselves  could 
apply  anywhere  where  there  were  Christians.  As  a  letter  proper 
would  be  a  substitute  for  a  conversation,  so  such  an  epistle  as 
this  corresponds  to  a  public  address  prepared  for  delivery  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  audiences  and  equally  suitable  for  all 
of  them.  A  letter  proper  is  written  to  be  sent  to  the  person  or 
persons  addressed.  A  tract  is,  in  more  or  less  formal  fashion, 
published.  The  same  piece  of  writing  might,  indeed,  be  in  itself 
fit  for  either  use ;  in  that  case  the  author's  purpose  could  be 
learned  only  from  the  form  of  the  epistolary  address.  But  in 
the  present  instance  neither  contents  nor  address  indicates  that 
the  letter  was  ever  intended  to  be  sent  to  any  specific  church 
or  churches. 

On  the  history  of  the  epistolary  form  in  classical  and  Christian  lit- 
erature, see  R.  Hirzel,  Dcr  Dialog,  1895,  esp.  i,  pp.  300-308,  352-358, 
ii,  p.  8;  H.  Peter,  Dcr  Brief  in  der  romischen  Litteratur  (Abhand- 
lungen  der  phil.-hist.  Classe  der  Kgl.  Sachsischen  Gesellschaft  der 
Wissenschaften,  xx),  1901 ;  K.  Dziatzko,  art.  "Brief,"  in  Pauly-Wis- 
sowa,  RE,  1899;  A.  Deissmann,  Bibclshidien,  1895  (Eng.  transl.  1901), 
art.  "Epistolary  Literature,"  in  EB;  H.  Jordan,  Ceschichte  der  altchrist- 
lichen  Liter  at  ur,  191 1. 

*  C.  F.  G.  Heinrici,  Der  lillerarische  Charakler  der  neulestamentlichen  Schriflen,  1908, 
brings  out  many  noteworthy  points  of  view  with  regard  to  the  various  aspects  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  was  one  of  the  first  in  recent  times  to  call  attention  to  their  importance. 
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The  Epistle  as  a  form  of  literature,  in  distinction  from  its  use 
as  the  convenient  instrument  of  personal  intercourse,  seems  to 
have  its  roots  in  the  Greek  literary  history  of  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries  before  Christ.  Eminent  men  of  a  still  earlier 
period  had  written  letters,  often  long  and  weighty,  and  these 
had  sometimes  been  collected.  Such  were  those  of  Isocrates, 
of  which  some  genuine  representatives  may  perhaps  be  included 
in  the  extant  collection  bearing  his  name.  Especially  Aristotle, 
t32  2  B.C.,  wrote  letters,  and  his  tracts  of  counsel  to  Alexander 
and  to  Themison,  King  of  Cyprus,  gained  by  virtue  of  their 
personal  dedication  something  of  the  character  of  letters.  Epi- 
curus, t27o  B.C.,  sought  to  strengthen  the  fellowship  of  his  dis- 
ciples by  writing  letters,  of  some  of  which  the  addresses  at  least 
are  known  to  us  (tt/oo?  tou?  iv  AlyvTrrw  ^t'Xow,  'rrpo<;  tow  iu 
'AcTLO.  (^tXow,  7r/3o?  T0U9  iv  AafMyjrdKO)  ^t'X.ou?,  Trpo?  TOv<i  iu 
MuTiX.7^:^77  ^iXoo-o'^oi;?),*  and  the  disciples  followed  the  mas- 
ter's example.  Many  letters  of  this  type  were  by  their 
nature  of  interest  to  others  than  the  persons  addressed,  and 
when  collected  and  more  widely  circulated  became  works  of 
literature. 

In  the  same  direction  led  the  custom  of  dedicating  books  to 
individuals  and  so  giving  the  whole  book  in  some  sense  the 
character  of  an  epistle.f 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  epistle  became  a  usual 
form  for  a  treatise,  taking  a  place  like  that  held  by  the  dialogue. 
The  transition  corresponded  to  the  changed  times  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  Hellenism.  Once  all  higher  culture  had  been  con- 
centrated at  Athens,  and  a  group  there  gathered  for  grave  con- 
versation presented  the  normal  relation  of  author  and  audience 
which  the  book  affected  to  record  and  perpetuate.  Now  edu- 
cated men  were  diffused  in  countless  centres  throughout  a  widely 
extended  world  of  Greek  civilisation,  and  the  direct  method  of 
address  was,  naturally,  by  a  letter.J  In  the  Hellenistic  period 
all  the  world  wrote  letters,  and  many  of  them  were  intended 
for  publication.     Philosophers  (especially  the  Epicureans  and 

•  H.  Usener,  Epicurea,  1887,  pp.  gi,  135.  '  f  R«  Hirzel,  Der  Dialog,  i,  p.  173. 

X  So  Hirzel,  op.  cil.  i,  pp.  352/. 
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Peripatetics),  moralists,  rhetoricians,  men  of  science,  used  this 
form  for  their  essays,  and  we  hear  of  epistles  on  topics  medical, 
mathematical,  grammatical,  antiquarian,  and  even,  perhaps, 
amusing.  Literary  letters  of  consolation  and  exhortation  "grad- 
ually gained  the  position  held  by  printed  sermons  and  books  of 
practical  edification  among  modern  Christians."  * 

The  rhetorical  writers  found  it  necessary  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  principles  and  rules  of  this  epistolography,  and 
discussed  the  nature  of  an  epistle  and  the  style  proper  to  it. 
From  this  period  proceed  various  treatises  on  the  art  of  letter- 
writing,t  with  their  classification  of  types  of  epistles  (twenty- 
two  kinds  are  given,  later  increased  to  forty-one),  on  which  later 
works  were  based. 

The  Romans,  who  constituted  a  part  of  this  Hellenistic  world, 
excelled  in  the  epistolary  form  of  composition,  and  became  "the 
classic  nation  for  the  letter  as  the  Greeks  are  for  the  dialogue."  J 
Varro,  Cicero,  Horace,  Seneca  are  the  great  names  of  a  vast 
epistolary  literature  to  which  moralists,  philologists,  jurists, 
physicians  made  their  contributions,  and  in  which  it  is  often 
hard  to  know  whether  a  given  letter  carefully  written  on  a  seri- 
ous subject  was  originally  intended  for  publication  or  only  for 
the  person  addressed. 

From  an  early  time  pseudonymous  letters  were  written,  with 
the  name  not  of  the  real  author  but  of  another — usually  some 
famous  leader  of  thought.  When  Menippus  wrote  letters  of 
the  gods  addressed  to  the  Epicureans, §  no  one  was  deceived ;  in 
other  instances  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  author  de- 
sired to  deceive  the  public  is  less  easy  to  answer.  But  in  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  the  name  of  Socrates  is  used  with  entire 
freedom  for  the  exposition  of  Plato's  own  ideas,  and  a  similar 
use  of  a  great  name  in  "the  half  of  a  dialogue"  (to  quote  an 
ancient  writer's  description  of  a  letter ||)  was  natural  and  equally 
innocent.  Probably,  too,  the  habit  of  free  composition  of  let- 
ters, as  well  as  speeches,  incidentally  to  historical  narratives 

I*  H.  Peter,  op.  cil.  p.  ig ;   cf.  E.  Norden,  Die  antike  Kunsiprosa',  loog,  ii,  p.  538,  note  2. 
t  R.  Hercher,  Epistolographi  grceci,  pp.  i-i6.     ^  J  Hirzel,  op.  cil.  ii,  p.  8. 

§  Hirzel,  op.  cil.  i,  p.  358.  ||  Hirzel,  op.  cit.  i,  p.  305. 
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tended  to  promote  the  pseudonymous  composition  of  independ- 
ent examples  of  both  forms.  Teachers  of  rhetoric  composed 
model  letters,  appropriate  to  historical  characters  in  assumed 
situations,  and  gave  out  such  problems  for  their  pupils'  exer- 
cise in  the  epistolary  art.  A  large  proportion  of  the  many  hun- 
dred letters  assembled  in  the  great  collection  of  R.  Hercher, 
Epistolographi  graci,  Paris,  1873,  are  deemed  to  be  such  rhe- 
torical models  or  pupils'  exercises.  But,  whatever  the  causes, 
pseudonymous  epistles  became  common. 

Among  the  Jews  of  the  Hellenistic  age,  as  would  be  expected, 
literary  epistles  were  written.  Such  were  the  Letter  of  Aristeas, 
the  Epistle  of  Jeremy  which  forms  ch.  6  of  the  Book  of  Baruch 
in  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  Epistle  of  Baruch  to  the  Nine  and  a 
Half  Tribes  appended  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch.*  All  these 
are  serious,  but  pseudonymous,  writings.  It  is  possible  that 
certain  of  the  letters  bearing  the  name  of  Heraclitus  and  of 
Diogenes  were  of  Jewish  origin,  f 

In  the  Christian  church  letters  as  literary  works,  not  merely 
as  private  communications,  were  produced  almost  from  the  start. 
To  name  no  other  examples,  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Ephesians  were  surely  not  intended  to  be  read  but  once, 
or  by  one  small  group  of  Christians  only ;  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
owe  their  origin  to  the  epistolary  tradition ;  and  such  a  work 
as  the  (First)  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  can  hardly  have  been 
without  a  larger  purpose  than  to  edify  the  Corinthians  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  The  custom  of  the  time  is  illustrated  in  the 
name  "Second  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,"  early  assigned  to 
an  anonymous  homily,  as  well  as  in  the  pseudon)mious  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  and  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  in  the  anonymous 
Epistle  to  Diognetus.  With  the  further  development  of  the 
church.  Christian  epistolary  writings — both  personal  letters  and 
literary  works,  both  genuine  and  pseudonymous — multiplied 
rapidly,  and  many  have  been  preserved.  J 

The  epistolary  form  which  James  has  was  thus  altogether 
natural  and  appropriate  for  a  tract,  and  is  fully  accounted  for 

•  A.  Deissmann,  Bibehtudien.  p.  234.  t  Schiirer,  GJV*,  iii,  pp.  624/.  (§  33,  VII,  8). 

X  H.  Jordan,  Geschicbte  der  allchrisilichen  Literatur,  1911,  pp.  123-172. 
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by  the  literary  custom  of  the  time  without  the  necessity  of  sup- 
posing either  a  real  epistolary  aim  on  the  part  of  the  author  or 
the  addition  by  a  later  and  inept  hand  of  an  alien  epistolary 
preface.*  But  it  throws  no  light  on  the  actual  literary  relation- 
ships of  the  document  itself,  which  shows  in  its  contents  noth- 
ing whatever  of  the  specific  character  of  a  letter. 

All  the  more  striking  is  the  abundant  illustration  which  the 
Epistle  of  James  receives  from  both  the  manner  and  the 
substance  of  Hellenistic  popular  moral  addresses,  or  Diatribes. 
At  least  since  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  was  at  once  the  revered 
head  of  a  circle  of  disciples  and  a  public  disputant  ready 
to  debate  with,  confute,  and  instruct  every  chance  comer, 
Greek  and  Hellenistic  cities  everywhere  must  have  known  the 
public  preacher  of  philosophy  and  morals  as  a  familiar  figure 
of  the  street  and  market-place.  In  the  early  fourth  century 
B.C.,  Diogenes  lived  at  Athens ;  and  his  followers  (called  Cynics 
from  their  master's  well-earned  nickname  of  "The  Dog")  de- 
veloped their  ethical  and  social  protest  against  the  fetters  of 
convention  into  a  well-marked  type  of  popular  doctrine.  This 
original  Cynicism,  united,  as  the  predominant  factor,  with 
other  more  cultivated  and  rhetorical  influences  to  produce  Bion 
of  Borysthenes  (c.  280  B.C.),  a  pungent  sermoniser  of  whose 
utterances  a  fortunate  chance  has  preserved  written  record, 
quoted  in  the  fragments  of  his  otherwise  unimportant  follower 
Teles  (c.  230  b.c).  Later  generations  {cf.  Horace,  Epist.  ii,  2, 
I.  60)  looked  back  to  Bion  as  the  chief  representative,  if  not  the 
founder,  of  the  style,  and  the  fragments  make  it  evident  that 
an  apt  form  for  this  preaching  had  already  been  created.  In 
the  following  centuries  it  is  certain  that  others  besides  Cynics 
adopted  the  same  methods,  and  that  the  style  of  the  early 
preachers  was  perpetuated  by  a  long  series  of  inconspicuous 
workers ;  but  whatever  literary  precipitate  in  written  form  their 
discourses  may  once  have  had  perished  in  ancient  times.  In 
those  days,  as  now,  popular  moral  tracts,  although  undoubtedly 
abundant,  were  generally  commonplace  and  ephemeral.     Our 

•This  latter  is  the  view  of  Harnack,  CaL,  i,  iSgy,  pp.  485-4QI. 
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knowledge  has  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  later  representatives 
of  the  type.* 

Paul  Wendland,  Die  hellenistisch-romische  Kullur  in  ihren  Beziehungen 
zu  Judentum  und  Christentum-,  1912,  pp.  75-96,  "Die  philosophische 
Propaganda  und  die  Diatribe"  ;  P.  Wendland,  "  Philo  und  die  kynisch- 
stoische  Diatribe,"  in  Wendland  and  Kern,  BeUrdge  zur  Ceschiclde 
der  griech.  Philosophie  und  Religion,  1895;  J.  Bernays,  Lucian  und 
die  Kyniker,  1879;  R.  Bultmann,  Der  Stil  der  paidinischen  Predigt 
und  die  kynisch-sloische  Diatribe  (Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Litera- 
tur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments,  xiii),  1910;  Telelis  reliquiae, 
ed.  Hense%  1909;  C.  F.  G.  Heinrici,  Der  littcrarische  Character  der  n.  t. 
Schrijlen,  1908,  pp.  9-12;  S.  Dill,  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  1904,  pp.  334-383;  T.  C.  Burgess,  Epideictic  Literattire 
(Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  iii),  Chicago,  1902,  pp.  234-241; 
E.  Norden,  Die  antike  Kiinstprosa"-,  1909,  i,  pp.  129-131;  ii,  pp.  556-558. 

In  Rome  under  the  empire  this  popular  preaching  associated 
itself  closely  with  literary  training,  and  produced,  or  deeply  in- 
fluenced, works  which  have  survived.  From  the  common  char- 
acteristics of  these  later  writers  and  their  close  resemblance 
to  the  meagre  remains  of  earlier  times,  it  is  evident  that  the 
type  early  matured  its  noteworthy  traits  of  popular  effective- 
ness and  retained  them  for  centuries  without  substantial  alter- 
ation. Stoic  philosophy  and  morals  had  come  to  the  front  as 
the  chief  higher  influence  on  the  masses,  and  abundantly  used 
this  apt  instrument.  In  Seneca  and  Epictetus  the  influence 
of  the  popular  diatribe  is  at  its  height.  ''The  key-note,  the 
most  striking  colour,  of  the  whole  body  of  writing  of  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca  is  the  diatribe-style"  ;t  and  the  discourses  of 
Epictetus,  though  spoken  to  a  select  circle  of  personal  pupils, 
are  cast  in  the  style  of  the  diatribe.  How  widely  this  preaching 
had  pervaded  ancient  life  may  be  observed  from  the  traces  of 
its  large  influence  in  the  satires  of  Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal,  in 
the  orations  of  Dio  of  Prusa,  the  essays  of  Plutarch,  and  the 
treatises  of  the  Jew  Philo,  as  well  as  in  the  reports  of  the  utter- 
ances of  Musonius  and  other  less  well-known  personages  of  the 

•  On  the  traces  of  the  continuous  line  of  Cynic  preachers  in  the  late  third,  the  second,  and 
the  first  centuries  B.C.,  see  G.  A.  Gerhard,  Phoinix  von  Kolophon,  1909,  pp.  171/.,  with  many 
references  to  sources  and  literature. 

t  Wendland,  IleUenistisch-rdmische  Kullur*,  p.  79. 
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same  period.  Paul  at  Athens  (although  not  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  Hellenistic  cities)  must  have  presented  himself  to  his 
hearers  as  just  such  a  preacher  as  those  to  whose  diatribes  they 
were  accustomed  to  listen :  and  such  must  have  been  very  gen- 
erally the  case  with  the  early  Christian  missionaries.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  diatribe  had  a  profound  and  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  forms  of  Christian  Hterature  for  centuries,*  that  its  in- 
fluence is  clearly  traceable  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  that  it 
serves  to  explain  much,  both  of  the  form  and  the  content,  of 
the  Epistle  of  James. 

To  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  the  style  of  the  diatribe 
belong  the  truncated  dialogue  with  an  imaginary  interlocutor 
(often  introduced  by  aXV  epel  tl^^  aXX'  ipovvrai^  epoivr  av 
^//.a?,  or  the  simple  (firjai)  and  the  brief  question  and  answer 
{e.  g.  Teles,  p.  lo,  lines  6Jf.:  'yepoov  ^eyova'; ;  /xtj  ^-qret  ra  tov 
veov.  a<J0ev7]<;  irdXtv ;  fxrj  ^ijrec  ra  rod  Icr'^^vpov  .  .  .  airopo'^ 
TrdXcv  yeyovwi ;  firj  ^rjrei  rrjv  tov  eviropov  Siatrav).  Good  in- 
stances of  both  are  found  in  Jas.  2^*  ^-  and  Jas.  5^2  ^■.  These 
traits  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  aim  of  immediate  impression, 
appropriate  to  popular  hortatory  address,  which  has  largely  con- 
trolled the  formation  of  this  Uterary  type. 

On  the  style  of  the  diatribe,  see  R.  Bultmann,  Der  Stil  der  pauli- 
nischcn  Predigt  tmd  die  kynisch-stoische  Diatribe,  1910,  where  will  be 
found  a  very  full  collection  of  detailed  illustrations  of  the  character- 
istics of  these  writings  drawn  from  Teles,  Musonius,  Dio  of  Prusa, 
Epictetus,  Seneca,  and  other  writers,  together  with  references  to  the 
literature  on  the  subject.  A  brief  but  good  statement  is  that  of  Hein- 
rici,  Der  lilterarische  Charakter  der  neutestamentliehen  Schriften,  1908, 
pp.  74/. 

Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  vi,  2,  points  out  the  effectiveness  of  this 
popular  and  hortatory  quality  in  Epictetus's  style  as  compared  with 
Plato :  xal  eE  XP'O  T^  ToXfjiiQaavxa  eExelv,  6>v(you<;  (xev  wvirjaev,  ec  ye  wvTjaev, 
•f)  x£pix,aX>.-})<;  xal  liutTexifjSsuti^vT)  n>.a:Twvo(;  xal  twv  xapaxXTjafwi;  <J)pa- 
oivTwv  Xl^t?  ■  'rcX£[ova<;  Ss  -^  twv  euxeXsaxepov  a[i.a  xal  TCpayixaxixw?  xal 
laTox«ff[x^vw<;  xwv  tcoXXwv  [i.  e.  in  a  plain,  practical,  and  popular  style] 
BtSa^avxwv  xal  fpocj^ivxuv.  eaxt  yoOv  fSetv  xbv  [asv  DXaxwva  ev  z^pffl  twv 
Soxouvxwv  slvat  4)tXoX6Ywv  (jlovov,  xbv  Ss  'ExtxxYjxov  v.o:\  uxb  xwv  xu^^vxtov 
xal  poTu^v  -zghq  xb  w(})s>,eTa6at  exivxwv  6auyi.at^6[Aevov,  ataOoixsvwv  x'^i;  dtxb 
Twv  Xdywv  auxoG  psXxidxjewi;. 

*  Norden,  Antike  Kunstprosa-,  ii,  pp.  556-558. 
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Of  the  other  habitual  phrases  and  modes  of  expression  which 
give  a  well-marked  and  easily  recognisable  form  to  the  diatribe, 
very  many  are  observable  in  James.  Thus,  such  formulas  as 
fir)  TrXavdcrde  (i^®),  OeXet'i  8e  yvwvai  (a^o),  /SXe7ret9  (2"),  opaTC 
(2^'*),  lO'Te  (i"),  Ti  6(f)e\o<i  (2^^'  i«),  ou  ^(^pr)  to  introduce  a  con- 
clusion (3^°),  Sio  \e7et  with  a  quotation  (4^),  Ihov  (3^.  ^  ^4,7,9,11)^ 
all  have  either  exact  or  substantial  parallels  in  the  recurrent 
phrases  of  this  literature.  The  transitions  are  often  made  in 
the  same  way  as  with  the  Greek  sermonisers — by  raising  an 
objection  (2*),  by  a  question  (a^-*  41  5^^),  by  aV  (4^^  5^)-  The 
imperatives  are  not  only  numerous  (nearly  sixty  times  in  the 
108  verses),  but,  as  in  the  diatribes,  are  sometimes  ironical 
(5^  perhaps  4^).  Rhetorical  questions  (e.  g.  2*-  ^'  ^^-^^  3"^-  4*^) 
are  numerous,  and  4^^-  shows  the  characteristic  form  of  state- 
ment by  *' catechism-like"  question  and  answer.  The  apos- 
trophe to  the  traders  and  the  rich  (4^^-5'')  is  quite  in  the  style 
of  the  diatribe,  and  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  the  persons 
addressed  were  expected  to  be  among  the  readers  of  the  tract. 
Even  personifications  are  not  lacking  (i^^  2^^  4^  5^^),  although 
they  are  less  elaborate  than  in  the  Greek  sermons,  where  they 
constitute  a  favourite  ornament.  Figures  are  abundant  in  all 
kinds  of  popular  address,  but  in  those  of  James  there  is  direct 
resemblance  to  the  diatribes.  Some  comparisons  are  conven- 
tional, traceable  for  centuries  previous  in  Greek  writers  (espe- 
cially, with  others,  the  rudder,  the  bridle,  the  forest  fire,  in  3^-^) ; 
as  in  the  diatribes,  many  are  drawn  from  the  works  of  nature, 
others  from  the  common  life  of  man  (i^^  2^^  5''),  and  they  are 
sometimes  double  or  with  repetition  (3^-^-  ^^-'^'^).  Examples  from 
famous  individuals  are  found  here,  too  (Abraham,  Rahab,  Job, 
Elijah),  and  they  are,  as  with  the  Greek  preachers,*  stock  in- 
stances, well-known  representatives  of  the  qualities  mentioned. 

In  general  the  Greek  preachers  were  well  aware  that  in  their 
diatribes  they  were  awakening  sinners  and  inculcating  familiar 
but  neglected  principles,  not  engaged  in  investigating  truth  or 
in  carrying  thought  further  to  the  conquest  of  the  unknown. 

•  See  E.  Weber,  "  De  Dione  Chrysostomo  Cynicorum  sectatore,"  ia  Leipziger  Studien,  x, 

1887,  pp.  22T  jf. 
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Not  originality  but  impressiveness  was  what  they  aimed  at. 
The  argument  is  from  what  the  readers  already  know  and  ought 
to  feel.  They  appeal  to  analogy  (c/.  Jas.  2^*-^''),  to  experience 
(cf.  3^4^-^),  and  to  common  sense  (cf.  Jas.  passim).  Harsh 
address  to  the  reader  is  not  absent  in  James,  and  w  avOpwire 
Keve  (220),  fiotxa\i8€<j  (41)  are  not  unlike  the  w  raXaiTrcope^ 
/[iw/je,  stulte,  of  the  diatribe.  The  writers  of  diatribes  were 
fond  of  quotations  from  poets  and  sages,  but  these  were  used 
not  for  proof  of  the  doctrine  but  incidentally,  and  often  for 
ornament  of  the  discourse.  So  is  it  usually  with  James  (i"-  " 
46  ^11,  20  fQj.  ornament ;  2 Ho  state  an  inadequate  excuse,  which 
is  overruled) ,  in  contrast  to  the  frequent  use  in  Paul  and  Mat- 
thew of  the  0.  T.  for  proof. 

Other  traits  of  style  show  resemblance.  As  in  the  diatribes, 
there  is  a  general  controlling  motive  in  the  discussion,  but  no 
firm  and  logically  disposed  structure  giving  a  strict  unity  to 
the  whole,  and  no  trace  of  the  conventional  arrangement  recom- 
mended by  the  elegant  rhetoricians.  The  method  of  framing 
the  sections  in  by  a  general  statement  at  opening  and  close  is 
to  be  seen  in  James  at  12-12. 19-26  2"-26  211-12.  i3-i8_  xhe  char- 
acteristic methods  of  concluding  a  section  are  found:  by  a 
sharp  antithesis,  i26  2"-  26  315-18  412^  j^y  ^  question,  412  56;  by 
a  quotation,  52°;  by  ov  XPV,  3^°-  A  key-word  often  runs 
through  a  passage,  or  is  repeated  so  as  to  give  a  sense  of 
reference  back;  so  7reipacrfi6<;  12-14^  ao(f)ia  3"-i8,  ^r)Xo?  31^-42, 
'X^aXivaycoyelv  yXcoaa-av  1-^  2>',  X0709  118-23^  v6fJio<;  iXevdepLa<i 
1 25  212,  Kpiveiv  411.  12. 

Like  a  diatribe,  the  epistle  begins  with  a  paradox  (12)  and 
contains  others  (ii"  2^).  The  general  principle  that  popular  esti- 
mates of  values  are  false  and  must  be  reversed  underlies  James 
as  it  does  the  Greek  sermons.  Wherein  true  wealth  consists 
was  a  favourite  subject  of  their  exposition  and  prompted  many 
paradoxical  turns  ;  in  James  it  has  given  rise  to  a  passage 
not  without  its  difficulties  (ii°-i2).  Irony  is  not  lacking  (21^-" 
51-^),  though  it  is  of  the  serious,  never  of  the  flippant,  order. 

Of  course,  any  one  of  these  traits  of  language,  style,  and 
mode  of  thought  could  be  paralleled  from  other  types  of  liter- 
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ature.  What  is  significant  and  conclusive  is  the  combination 
in  these  few  pages  of  James  of  so  many  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  a  specific  literary  type  familiar  in  the  contemporary 
Hellenistic  world.  The  inference  from  details  is  confirmed  by 
the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  whole  epistle — direct, 
plain,  earnest,  sensible — lively,  even  on  occasion  descriptive 
and  dramatic  {cf.  2^^),  full  of  illustration  and  concrete  appli- 
cation— not  aiming  at  profundity  of  speculation,  popular  and 
hortatory  throughout. 

The  traits  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraphs  are  many  of  them 
observable  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  who  betrays  large  influence  from 
the  style  of  the  diatribe.  No  writing  of  Paul's,  however,  comes  so 
close  to  the  true  type  of  this  form  of  literature  as  does  the  Epistle  of 
James.  Paul,  a  many-sided  thinker,  also  follows  other,  very  different 
and  not  always  readily  identifiable,  models,  and  in  his  general  tone 
displays  far  more  passion  and  far  more  boldness  of  thought  than  the 
admirable,  but  quiet,  simple,  and  somewhat  limited,  writer  of  our 
epistle.  For  the  resemblances  and  differences  between  Paul  and  the 
diatribe,  see  Bultmann,  op.  cit.  pp.  64-107. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  true  that  some  differences  from  the  diatribes 
preserved  and  known  to  us  can  be  observed  in  James,  and  in 
view  of  the  strong  and  pervading  resemblance  these  are  of  sig- 
nificance. They  show  how  the  specific  character  of  this  Chris- 
tian Jew  led  him  to  develop  the  type  of  these  tracts.  The  most 
striking  difference  is  the  greater  seriousness  and  restraint  of 
tone.  Nothing  in  James  could  entitle  it  to  be  described  as 
aTTovBaLoyeXoLov.  The  characteristic  diatribe  had  more  of  the 
laugh,  and  it  was  usually  a  bitterer  laugh  than  would  have  been 
possible  to  the  high-minded  but  friendly  preacher  who  here 
speaks  to  us.  The  diatribes  were  abundantly  humorous,  often 
trivial,  and  sometimes  verged  on  the  coarse.  Again,  James,  as 
a  Christian  preacher,  addresses  his  readers  as  "brethren,"  "be- 
loved brethren,"  whereas  the  Greek  preacher  thought  of  indi- 
viduals, addressed  them  in  the  singular,  and  was  not  bound  to 
them  either  by  love  or  by  the  bond  of  a  common  brotherhood. 
The  habit  of  scolding  the  audience  and  the  world  at  large  and 
of  ridicule  and  abuse  in  general  was  a  pecuUarly  vivid  and  per- 
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manent  trait  of  the  Cynic  diatribe.*  James  shows  a  certain 
contact  with  it  in  his  serious  warning  (4^-^^)  and  in  his  apostro- 
phes (4^^-5^),  but  his  usual  tone  is  mild,  and  one  might  almost 
suspect  that  the  injunctions  to  emphasise  the  gentle  nature  of 
true  wisdom  (3^'  '^•)  were  aimed  in  direct  condemnation  of  the 
Cynic's  rough  and  censorious  habit.  In  view  of  Jas.  5'^,  it  is 
worth  notice  that  for  the  frequent  oaths,  which  give  a  pic- 
turesque, if  slightly  vulgar,  force  to  the  language  of  the  dia- 
tribes, we  have  here  no  substitute. 

Again,  the  comparisons  used  by  James  are  more  limited  in 
range  than  those  with  which  the  diatribes  are  crowded.  His 
seem  conventional  and,  with  few  exceptions,  slight,  in  compari- 
son with  the  fulness  with  which  every  side  of  human  life — clean 
and  dirty — is  mirrored  in  the  comparisons  of  the  Greeks.  In 
particular,  the  figures  from  ways  and  customs  of  organised  so- 
ciety— the  arena,  the  theatre,  the  market-place,  war,  handi- 
crafts— and  from  the  practises  of  Greek  religion  are  lacking. 
He  seems  to  belong  to  a  simpler  world — although  he  is  not 
ignorant  of  a  wider  reach  beyond  his  own  daily  round.  In 
ideas  James,  of  course,  breathed  a  different  atmosphere.  Of  the 
familiar  Cynic  and  Stoic  commonplaces  the  chief  one  that  ap- 
pears is  the  representation  of  poverty  as  exaltation  and  wealth 
as  debasement,  while  the  opening  exposition  of  the  moral  uses 
of  trouble  has  a  certain  similarity  to  Greek  popular  philosophy. 
But  the  true  nature  of  freedom,  the  paradox  that  death  is  life, 
the  doctrine  that  sin  is  ignorance,  the  right  apprehension  of 
exile,  of  the  feelings,  the  general  principle  that  evils  are  good — 
these  are  not  James's  topics. 

The  resemblance  of  James  to  the  diatribes  is  made  even  more 
convincing  by  noting  the  contrast  which  the  epistle  shows  in 
style  and  method  to  the  Jewish  Wisdom-literature,  with  which 
it  is  often  classed,  and  with  which,  in  the  deeper  roots  of  our 
writer's  thought,  he  has  much  closer  kinship  than  with  the  Hel- 
lenistic diatribe.    In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  endless  contrasted 

•  On  tb's  trait  of  the  Cynics,  see  G.  A.  Gerhard,  Fhoinix  von  KoUphon,  igop,  pp.  35-39, 
where  many  illustrations  are  given.    • 
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sentences  (in  themselves  clever  and  interesting,  if  only  they 
were  not  so  many)  may  well  be  found  less  tedious  in  the  original 
poetry,  whose  rhythm  finds  its  proper  effect  in  tlais  trick  of  paral- 
lelism ;  but  how  unlike  to  the  simple  but  varied  prose  of  James ! 
And  the  literary  tyi^e  assumed  by  Proverbs,  with  its  constant 
address  to  "my  son"  and  its  imagined  sage  handing  down  an- 
cient wisdom,  is  utterly  different  from  that  of  James's  exhorta- 
tion to  his  audience  of  "beloved  brethren."  Jas.  i^"  might  pos- 
sibly seem  of  the  type  of  Proverbs,  and  4^- 1"  barely  suggest  it, 
but  hardly  another  sentence  will  recall  the  haimting  distich  of 
the  Hebrew  book.  Equally  distant  from  James  are  the  shrewd 
practical  maxims  and  occasional  real  poetry  of  Ecclesiasticus. 
That  book  is  too  much  written  in  parallels  to  suggest  James, 
and  its  thinking  is  of  a  wholly  different  nature,*  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  either  its  prudential  wisdom  or  its  poetical 
feeling  for  Wisdom  with  what  James  has  to  say,  for  instance, 
in  313-18.  The  maxims  in  Tobit,  ch.  4,  plainly  translated  from 
a  Semitic  poetical  original,  call  to  mind  neither  the  diatribe  nor 
James.  And  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  with  its  higher  flights  of 
poetry  and  more  Hellenistic  and  modern  character,  does  not 
often  much  remind  us  of  James,  although  he  may  have  read 
it  and  5®-^^  can  in  some  respects  be  compared  with  Jas.  3,  while 
Wisd.  7"  *■  (an  especially  unsemitic  passage)  recalls  Jas.  3^^"^^ 
In  the  Wisdom-Uterature,  as  a  literary  type,  it  is  impossible 
to  place  James.  The  epistle  is,  rather,  a  diatribe,  showing 
how  that  highly  serviceable  type,  now  well  known  to  us,  could 
be  handled  by  a  Jewish  Christian,  who  used  what  he  knew 
of  the  Greek  preacher's  sermons  not  to  gain  his  ideas  from 
them  but  for  suggestions  of  effective  ways  of  putting  his  own 
Christian  and  Jewsh  teaching. 

The  diatribe  was  highly  significant  for  Christian  preaching,  e.  g. 
Chrysostom,  Horn,  in  J  oh.  iii,  3,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
fundamental  ideas  the  Christians'  connection  with  Jewish  thinking 
was  far  closer  than  with  the  Hellenistic  moralism.  Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf  tends  to  overlook  this  in  his  striking  discussion  of  Teles 
in  Antigonos   von  Karystos  (Philologische  Untersuchungen,  iv),  iSSi, 

•This  difference,  at  least,  is  noted  by  Zahn,  Einlcilung',  i,  p.  80:    "Ohne  dass  man  von 
eincT  sonderlichen  Geistesverwandtschaft  des  Jk  mit  diesem  Jesus  reden  konnte." 
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PP-  S'^sJf-,  in  which  he  opposes  the  notion  of  J.  Freudenthal  that  the 
"sacred  eloquence  of  the  Jews"  was  the  immediate  parent  of  Christian 
homiletics.  See  the  important  discussion  by  J.  Freudenthal,  Die  Fla- 
vins Josephus  heigclcgtc  Sclirifl  Ucber  die  Ucrrschajt  der  Vernimjl  {IV 
Makkabderbtich) ,  Breslau,  1869. 

A  third  type  of  Hellenistic  literature,  besides  the  epistle  and  the 
diatribe,  might  suggest  itself  as  a  possible  source  for  the  literary  char- 
acter of  James.  The  Protrepticus,  or  parenetic  tract,  was  a  form  of 
hortatory  writing  of  which  the  earhest  examples  are  the  two  exhorta- 
tions of  Isocrates,  Ad  Nicoclem  and  Nicocles.  More  ethical  and  less 
political  is  the  nzxpaivzaiq,  or  prcBceptio,  of  Pseudo-Isocrates,  Ad  De- 
moniciim,  also  a  product  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  These  tracts  are 
largely  composed  of  separate  apothegms,  many  of  these  being  widely 
current  and  often-repeated  practical  maxims,  but  both  in  form  and 
spirit  they  are  as  far  removed  from  the  Epistle  of  James  as  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's Letters  Written  to  His  Son  are  from  a  sermon  of  John  Wesley, 
They  are  later  prose  representatives  of  the  poetical  tradition  of  gnomic 
literature  seen  in  Theognis  and  in  the  now  lost  Phocylides,  and  are 
the  precursors  of  the  useful  florilegia  and  gnomic  collections  of  a  later 
time.  This  character  is  expressly  intimated  by  Isocrates,  Ad  Nicoclem, 
40 f.,  when  he  declares  the  art  of  this  kind  of  composition  to  lie  in 
skilful  selection  of  the  fine  thoughts  of  others.  Later  instances  of  the 
protrepticus  seem  to  have  been  numerous.  The  earlier  ones  were  often 
tracts  recommending  and  inviting  to  the  rhetorician's  studies  and 
art.  The  moralists  and  philosophers,  too,  including  Posidonius,  wrote 
works  of  this  kind,  now  mostly  lost,  which  exerted  considerable  influ- 
ence. The  Protrepticus  of  Aristotle  was  a  defense  of  the  significance 
of  philosophy  for  life.  Galen  wrote  a  protrepticus  to  the  science  and 
practise  of  medicine.  The  type  ran  out  at  last  into  the  "epideic- 
tic"  literature  of  mere  display.  See  P.  Hartlich,  "De  exhortationum 
a  Grsecis  Romanisque  scriptarum  historia  et  indole,"  in  Leipziger 
Studien,  xi,  1889,  pp.  209-333  ;  T.  C.  Burgess,  Epideictic  Literature 
(Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  iii),  Chicago,  1902,  pp.  22gf. 
note  2;  P.  Wendland,  Anaximencs  von  Lanipsakos,  1905;  F.  Blass, 
Attische  Bercdsamkeif^,  1892,  ii,  pp.  iii,  2'jif. 

§  3.    Literary  Relationships. 

(a)  The  relation  of  the  Epistle  of  James  to  the  Wisdom- 
literature  of  the  O.  T.  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  in  literary  type  and  style  the  epistle 
breathes  a  different  atmosphere.  Some  of  the  ideas,  however, 
of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Wisdom  are  found  repeated  in 
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James.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  writer  was  familiar  with 
these  books,  and  a  full  list  of  the  parallels  is  to  be  found  in 
Mayor,  Epistle  of  St.  James,  ch.  4.  But  direct  influence  on 
the  language  of  James  cannot  be  affirmed  with  any  confidence, 
except  in  the  case  of  Proverbs,  from  which  (Prov.  3^^)  a  quo- 
tation is  made  in  Jas.  4®.  Some  of  the  more  striking  parallels 
are  to  be  found  in  Prov.  ii^°  ("the  fruit  of  righteousness," 
cf.  Jas.  3^^),  19^  (against  blaming  God,  cf.  Jas.  i"),  27^  ("boast 
not  of  the  things  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what 
the  morrow  will  bring  forth,"  cf.  Jas.  4^^''^),  17^  27-^  (testing 
human  qualities,  cf.  Jas.  i^),  29^"  ("a  man  that  is  swift  in  his 
words,"  cf.  Jas.  i^^). 

The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus,  offers  better 
parallels,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  common  view  that 
James  unquestionably  used  it  can  be  maintained.*  Many  topics 
referred  to  by  James  appear  in  it ;  thus,  the  dangers  proceeding 
from  the  tongue  (Ecclus.  196-12  2o5-8.  18-20  222?  2812-26  35  [32]  7-9)^ 
wisdom  the  gift  of  God  (ii^i"),  prayer  with  a  divided  heart  (i^^), 
pride  (lo^-i*),  the  uncertainty  of  life  (iqI"  iii^-  1^),  blaming  God 
( J  ^11-20)^  man  as  made  in  God's  image  and  ruling  over  the  beasts 
(17^'),  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  the  changes  of  the  moon 
(17^1  2 7 11).  Other  passages  remind  us  of  the  conditions  im- 
plied in  James;  so  41°,  the  widow  and  orphan;  7^^,  visiting  the 
sick;  131'^-,  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich;  181*,  on  grudging 
beneiicence;  38^ '-,  prayer  and  confession  by  the  sick.  But  these 
may  attest  a  general  similarity  in  the  religious  and  intellectual 
environment  rather  than  proper  literary  dependence,  although 
the  author  of  James  may  well  have  read  Ecclesiasticus.  The 
parallels  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  are  less  striking.  The 
most  noteworthy  are  i"  {cf.  Jas.  4"  5^) ;  2^  {cf.  Jas.  41^) ;  21*^-20, 
the  oppression  of  the  poor;  3''-®,  tribulation  as  a  test  sent  by 
God ;  5*,  pride  and  wealth,  and  the  transitory  nature  of  wealth ; 
723^-,  comparison  with  light  and  the  sun.  No  case  implies 
dependence. 

{h)  The  style  and  language  of  the  Epistle  of  James  can  well 
be  illustrated,  as  already  shown,  from  those  of  the  Hellenistic 

•  For  references,  see  Schiirer,  GJV*,  iii,  p.  220  (§  32,  III,  i). 
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diatribe  with  which  the  book  belongs.  Furthermore,  parallels 
in  phrases  and  vocabulary  are  abundant  from  Philo,  the  author 
of  4  Maccabees,  Clement  of  Rome,  and  Hermas,*  writers  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  after  Christ,  who  all  joined  some 
degree  of  Hellenism  with  fundamental  Jewish,  or  Jewish  and 
Christian,  ideas,  and  who  were  members  of  a  partly  segregated 
Jewish  or  Christian  community  in  some  Hellenistic  city  (Alex- 
andria, Rome). 

H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  "The  Hellenistic  Atmosphere  of  the  Epistle  of 
James,"  in  Expositor,  eighth  series,  vol.  ii,  igii,  pp.  37-52,  is  a  use- 
ful collection  of  some  of  the  more  striking  parallels  from  Hellenistic 
writers. 

Another  work  which  shows  in  language  (not  in  structure,  nor 
in  the  broader  qualities  of  style)  special  aflSnity  to  James  is  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. f  This  is  of  Palestinian 
origin,  and  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  about  one  hundred 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Its  literary 
quality  is  not  lofty,  and  a  good  deal  of  legend  and  folk-lore  crops 
out  in  it,  but  it  represents  in  its  ideas  a  high  type  of  Palestinian 
Judaism — devout,  earnest,  spiritual,  capable  of  lending  itself 
directly  to  Christian  use  and  of  receiving  Christian  additions. 
The  strict  and  plain  moral  teaching  and  the  simple  and  devout 
piety  of  the  Testaments  are  but  little  tinged  with  formalism 
or  legalism,  and  they  reveal  an  attractive  type  of  popular 
religion  such  as  can  well  have  nourished  itself  on  the  O.  T. 
Psalms,  and  in  which  many  not  unworthy  parallels  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospels  are  to  be  found.  James  is  a  far  more  highly 
educated  man  than  the  author  of  the  Testaments,  but  the  Jew- 
ish background  of  both  was  similar.  The  Testaments  appear 
to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  not  later,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  than  the  early  second  century  after  Christ.  The  fact 
of  Christian  interpolation  is  undoubted,  but  the  additions  can 
generally  be  recognised,  and  the  Greek  version  of  these  writings 

•For  parallels  from  Philo,  see  Mayor,  ch.  4;  Siegfried,  P/itVo  ton  Xteawirfo,  1875,  pp.  310- 
314;  for  the  Christian  writers.  Mayor,  ch.Ja. 
t  See  the  collectioa  of  parallels  ia  Mayor,  ch.  4. 
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may  fairly  be  accounted  a  monument  of  Hellenistic  Judaism 
contemporary  with  James. 

The  parallels  are  numerous  and  in  many  instances  show  close 
verbal  resemblance.     For  instance : 

Test.  Benj.  6^  rj  a<yadr)  Stdvoia  ovk  e-yet  hvo  yXayaaa'i  evXoyia^ 
KoX  Kardpa^^  i)'/3pe&J?  Kal  Tfyttr}?,  7]avyia<;  koI  rapa')(ri'^^  vtto- 
KpCaeco^  Kal  aXrj0eia<i^  [Treyia?  Kal  ttXoutou,]  aXXa  /xiav  e^et 
Trepl  Trdvra^   etXiKpivr]  Kal   KaOapav   hidOecnv^    cf.   Jas.    3^-  i" ; 

Test.  Nephth.  8*  Kal  6  8id/3o'\.o<;  cfiev^erai.  acf)'  vfj.a)v^  cf.  Jas.  4^ ; 

Test.  Dan  6-  iyyiaaTe  tm  Oea,  cf.  Jas  4^ ; 

Test.  Zab.  S^  oaov  yap  dv0po)7ro<;  cnr\a'y')(yil^eTaL  et?  rov 
ttXtjctlop  avTOv^  roaovrov  Kal  6  KvpLO<i  ek  auTov,  cf.  Jas.  2^^ ; 

Test.  Jos.  2'  eV  SeKa  ireipaa jxol^  SoKifxov  cnrehei^e  /ne  Kal  iv 
iraaLV  avjol^  i/jLaKpoOvfirjaa  •  oVt  fie'ya  (j^dpfiaKov  eariv  rj  imuk- 
poOvfMia  Kal  iroXka  ajaOa  SiScocnv  rj  vTTOfxovi]^  cf.  Jas.  i^"^; 

Test.  Benj.  4}  cSere  ovv^  reKva  fiov^  tov  ayaOov  avSpo^i  to 
reXo?,  cf.  Jas.  5". 

We  find  also,  in  passages  of  indubitable  Jewish  origin,  strong 
similarity  in  the  emphasis  on  sincerity  (aTrXoV?;?),  mercy  (eXeo?), 
peace,  and  humility,  on  envy  (^^oVo?),  anger,  and  arrogance, 
and  on  other  virtues  and  vices.  And  in  the  Testaments  the 
chief  interest  in  the  law  (which  is  called  X070?  oXrjdeLa^, 
Test.  Gad  3^,  cf.  Jas.  i^^)  is  on  the  side  of  the  moral  precepts. 
But  all  these  resemblances  do  not  go  further  than  to  exhibit  a 
common  background  of  high  Jewish  moraUty  in  which  both  the 
Testaments  and  James  (and  Hermas)  share.  There  is  no  reason 
to  assume  literary  relationship ;  these  ideas  and  phrases  were 
part  of  the  ever- repeated  material  of  Jewish  sermons.  They 
show  James's  origin,  but  do  not  permit  the  inference  that  he 
had  read  the  Testaments,  which  are  a  valuable  compend  of 
Jewish  moral  ideas,  not  an  originating  centre  of  influence. 

(c)  The  relation  of  James  to  other  books  of  the  N.  T. 
itself  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  its  relation  to  nearly 
contemporary  Jewish  writings  and  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
In  no  case  (unless  it  be  Romans  and  Galatians)  is  direct  knowl- 
edge or  influence  on  either  side  to  be  admitted.  The  material 
is  conveniently  collected  by  Mayor,  Epistle  of  St.  James,  ch. 
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3,  "On  the  Relation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Other  Books  of  the 
New  Testament."  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  refer- 
ences to  Abraham  (Heb.  ns-i"-  i^-i^)  and  Rahab  (Heb.  ii^O  as 
heroes  of  faith,  and  the  expression  Kapirov  elprjvcKov  .  .  .  Bl- 
Kaioavvr]<;  (Heb.  12",  cf.  Jas.  3^*),  are  the  most  important 
parallels,  and  they  prove  nothing.  From  the  Apocalypse  the 
most  important  is  the  promise  of  2'°,  yivov  7riaro<i  a.'x^pi  Oavdrov 
Koi  Scocrco  (Toc  top  ar€(f)avov  t?}?  ^wr}?,  but  this  cannot  be  in- 
tended by  James  in  i^^. 

A  closer  relation  is  observable  between  James  and  i  Peter, 
and  the  question  of  priority  has  been  strongly  argued  on  both 
sides.  The  two  books  represent  opposite  poles  of  thought. 
The  thought  of  i  Peter  is  closer  to  the  theology  of  Paul  than 
any  other  non-pauline  book  of  the  N.  T.,  although  the  style  and 
language  depart  noticeably  from  Paul;  James  is  perhaps  the 
least  Pauline  book  in  the  N.  T.  Yet  the  two  are  curiously 
akin  in  their  phrases  and  some  of  their  ideas.  The  following 
table  exhibits  some  of  the  most  striking  instances: 

I  Peter  James 

I'  (ScaaxopA)  i* 

i«f-,  cf.  4"  I''- 

j23  J 18 

V*  (Is.  40«-9)  I"  '• 

2'  (dcTcoO^tASVot  oi!iv)  I" 

48  (Prov.  ioi=  [Heb.])  S'» 

S'f-  (Prov.  33^)  4«f- 

55    (aVT{aTT)T£)  4' 

These  major  instances  are  supported  by  a  large  number  of 
others,  in  themselves  less  significant,  which  add  their  evidence 
that  the  authors  of  James  and  i  Peter  have  come  under  com- 
mon religious  and  literary  influences.  Beyond  this  the  evidence 
does  not  carry  us,  and  the  established  phrases  and  conventions 
which  we  must  assume  for  Hellenistic  Jewish  synagogue  ser- 
mons as  well  as  for  Christian  preaching  are  a  sufficient  back- 
ground to  account  for  all  the  facts.  It  is,  indeed,  remark- 
able that  of  the  small  number  of  direct  allusions  to  O.  T. 
language  in  James,  three  are  found  paralleled  in  i  Peter.     But 
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in  two  cases  (Is.  40®-',  Prov.  lo^^)  the  utter  difference  in  use 
makes  dependence  on  either  side  highly  improbable,  while  the 
third  (Prov.  3^'')  is  a  saying  very  naturally  remembered  and 
quoted  (so  also  in  Clem.  Rom.  30).*  It  is  hard  to  picture 
the  mental  processes  of  a  writer  who  having  read  James  should 
have  thereby  been  affected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
I  Peter,  or  vice  versa.  In  general  it  must  be  said  that,  even 
if  literary  dependence  were  admitted  to  exist,  it  would  be 
wholly  impossible  to  decide  on  which  side  it  lay. 

Thorough  discussions  of  the  N.  T.  parallels  are  to  be  found  in  Spitta, 
Der  Brief  des  Jakohus,  1896,  pp.  155-236.  For  Spitta's  theory  of  the 
Jewish  origin  of  the  epistle  it  was  essential  to  show  that  James  is  not 
dependent  on  any  Christian  sources. 

The  parallels  which  the  Epistle  of  James  shows  to  the  above- 
mentioned  writers,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  do  not  in  any 
case  indicate  acquaintance,  still  less  borrowing,  on  either  side.f 
Just  as  the  typical  style  of  the  Greek  diatribe  persisted  in  rec- 
ognisable form  for  centuries  and  was  used  by  preachers  and 
writers  of  diverse  literary  level,  so  likewise  the  phrases  and 
vocabulary  of  Jewish  Hellenistic  religious  writing  and  public 
speech  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  church  made 
up  a  common  stock  used  independently  by  many  writers  in 
widely  distant  places  for  a  long  period.  The  phenomena  and 
history  of  the  religious  language  and  homiletical  phrases  and 
courses  of  thought  among  English-speaking  Protestants  the 
world  over  during  the  past  two  centuries  would  provide  a  mod- 
ern instance  of  substantially  the  same  situation.  From  the 
Jews  the  Christians  took  over  a  large  section  of  this  body  of 
language  and  thought,  and  used  and  developed  it  as  their  own. 
This  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  The  apostles  began  this 
process,  and  it  continued  until  this  Jewish  stock  had  been  fully 
naturalised  and  its  origin  forgotten. 

In  the  Epistle  of  James  the  currents  represented  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic diatribe  and  by  the  sermons  and  religious  tracts  of 

•  All  three  citations  depart  from  the  LXX  by  substituting  [o]  tJed?  for  Kiipio?. 
t  The  relation  of  James  to  Clement  of  Rome,  Hermas,  etc.,  is  discussed  below,  pp.  87-go, 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  church. 
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Greek-speaking  Jews  cross  and  interlace.  The  nearest  parallel 
to  this  combination  among  Jewish  writers  is  the  Alexandrian 
Philo,*  among  Christians  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  literary  per- 
sonality whom  we  learn  to  know  in  our  epistle  is  in  part  ex- 
plained by  these  causes,  but  his  writing  also  shows  his  own 
distinctive  individuality,  education,  and  experience. 

§  4.    Language. 

The  language  of  the  epistle  is  that  of  a  writer  of  the  Koin6 
who  uses  Greek  fluently  and  accurately,  although  his  style  has 
a  certain  Biblical  tinge;  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  Greek  was 
probably  his  mother  tongue. f  His  forms  and  syntax  are  cor- 
rect, and  appropriate  to  written  discourse ;  there  is  less  occasion 
than  in  Paul  or  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  turn  from  the  ordi- 
naiy  grammars  to  the  colloquial  Greek  of  the  papyri  for  illus- 
tration of  strange  expressions.  Some  instances  occur  of  words 
and  phrases  characteristic  of  good  Greek  style  and  unique, 
or  very  rare,  in  the  N.  T. ;  so  a'ye  vvv  (with  plural),  eoiKev^ 
XPV,  '^po'i  with  accusative  ((f>66vov)  equivalent  to  the  adverb 
(^Oovepm) ,  aTreipaaTO^  KaKwv^  airap'^r]  xi?.  Certain  allitera- 
tions and  plays  on  words  are  perhaps  intentional,  thus:  i^ 
Trecpaa/jiol';  TrepLTrecrrjre  ttolklXol'; ^  i^i  aireXriXvOev  koX  ev9e'a><i 
iTreXdOero,  2^  hieKpiOrire  .  .  .  Kpcrai^  3^  fxtKpbv  /ieXo?  icTTlv 
KoX  fieydXa  av^ei^  4"  (jjatvofievrj  .  .  .  acfiavt^ofievr]  (for  oth- 
ers, see  Mayor^,  pp.  cclii  Jf.).  Especially  in  his  figurative  lan- 
guage the  writer  shows  his  command  of  well-chosen  and  ex- 
pressive words.  The  vivacity,  simple  directness,  and  general 
attractiveness  and  effectiveness  of  his  style  are  conspicuous  even 
to  the  reader  of  the  English  version.  The  relation  of  the  style, 
on  its  Hellenistic  side,  to  the  diatribe  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed (pp.  12-16). 

At  the  same  time,  long  and  difficult  words  are  rather  seldom 
used,  no  tendency  appears  to  elaboration  of  grammatical  struc- 
ture or  to  complication  of  sentences  or  periods,  and  there  is 

•  p.  Wendland,  "Philo  und  die  kynisch-stoische  Diatribe,"  in  Wendland  and  Kern,  Beiirctge 
zur  Geschichte  d.  griech.  Philosophie  und  Religion,  1895. 

t  Mayor,  chs.  8  and  9,  treats  fully  of  the  grammar  and  style ;  note  also  his  "  Index  of 
Greek  Words." 
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nothing  to  suggest  acquaintance  with  the  higher  styles  of 
Greek  literature.  The  general  tone  is  plainer  and  less  literary 
than  that  of  the  preface  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (Lk.  i^-^)  or  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  of  Philo  (although  many  of  the 
single  phrases  can  readily  be  illustrated  from  this  last  writer). 
Even  as  compared  with  Paul,  there  is  less  to  recall  the  con- 
temporary rhetoric  of  the  school,  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  less  to  suggest  the  every-day  talk  of  the  street.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  popular  Hellenistic  preachers  and  the 
written  tracts,  now  lost,  which  corresponded  to  their  sermons, 
have  combined  with  the  Greek  O.  T.  to  form  this  writer's  style 
and  to  give  him  his  vocabulary. 

The  judgment  of  Erasmus  (Annotatlones  in  epistolam  Jacohi,  1516) 
on  James's  style  is  interesting.  After  saying  that  the  epistle  is  salu- 
bribus  praceptis  rcfcrla,  he  continues:  Nee  enim  rejcrre  vidclur  usque- 
quaqiie  majcslalem  illam  et  gravitatem  aposlolicam.  Nee  hehraismi  tan- 
ttim  quantum  ah  apostolo  Jacobo  qui  fuerit  episcopus  H ierosolymitanus 
expectaretur.  This  guarded  statement  was  repeated  by  Luther  in  the 
following  form  {Resoluliones  Lutherianae  super  pro  posit  ionibus  suis  Lip- 
siae  disputatis,  1519) :  Stilus  epistolae  illius  longe  est  infra  apostolicam 
majcstatem  nee  cum  Paulino  iiUo  modo  comparandus. 

The  vocabulary  of  James  consists  of  about  570  words.  About 
73  of  these  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.*  This  number 
may  be  compared  with  63  for  i  Peter  (of  the  same  length  as 
James),  34  for  Galatians,  and  43  for  Ephesians  (both  some- 
what longer). 

Of  James's  words  all  except  about  25  are  found  in  the  Greek 
0.  T.  (including,  of  course,  the  Apocrypha).  Only  6  words 
in  the  epistle  appear  to  be  found  neither  in  the  N.  T.  nor  in 
the  Greek  O.  T.  {/3pvco^  ipdXto<;^  eu7rei6'q<i,  e^ri^epo<i^  OprjaKo^^ 
/caT'^(f)€ta) . 

Not  only  through  this  hint  from  his  vocabulary,  but  by  re- 
peated direct  allusion  to  the  language  of  the  Greek  translation 
is  it  made  clear  that  James  knew  the  LXX.f  Thus  i'"  f-  is 
based  on  Is.  40*^  '■ ;  in  2-'  he  uses  the  language  of  Gen.  22-'  * ;  in 

•  So  Thayer ;  Mayor's  list  counts  up  only  63,  in  consequence  of  a  different  treatment  of 
variant  readings. 

t  CJ.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  op.  cil.  p.  39. 
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2"  quotes  Gen.  15® ;  in  4^  Prov.  3^^ ;  5"  suggests  Ps.  1038 ;  while 
many  other  single  phrases  occur  in  which  the  writer  clearly  be- 
trays his  familiarity  with  the  LXX  (see  Westcott  and  Hort's 
list  of  "Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,"  p.  607).  In 
several  cases  (notably  2^^  (pL\o<i  6eov,  520)  there  is  a  use  of 
O.  T.  language  in  a  translation  at  variance  with  the  LXX, 
but  these  are  brief  phrases  and  do  not  in  the  least  imply  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hebrew  original.  It  may  be  added  that 
one  of  the  two  or  three  formal  quotations  (4^,  the  only  quota- 
tion introduced  by  rj  ypa(f)r)  Xeyei)  is  not  found  in  the  0.  T. 
at  all,  and  is  of  unknown  origin. 

Tliis  acquaintance  with  the  LXX  gives  a  distinct  Biblical 
flavour  to  the  style  in  general.  Actual  grammatical  Hebraisms 
are  few.  The  genitive  of  quality,  equivalent  to  an  adjective, 
appears  in  aKpoarri<;  eTTLKrjcr ^iovr]<;  (i^^),  icpLTal  8td\o<yL(7/jL(t)v 
TTovrjpMv  (2'') ;  perhaps  also  the  less  strange  w'/xo?  eXevOepta'^ 
([j25j  2i2)^  0  K6crfjL0<i  tt}?  aSiKia^  (3^),  to  TrpoawTTOV  rf;?  yeve- 
a€co<;  avTov  (i23)  ought  to  be  included.  The  use  of  ev  in  3' 
may  perhaps  be  a  Hebraism.  In  5^^  (Trpoaevxy  irpoa-rjv^aro) 
the  writer  is  probably  not  imitating  the  Hebrew  infinitive  ab- 
solute ;  but  the  Christian  ev  tw  ovofxan  (510.  i*)  j^^j^y  perhaps  be 
called  a  Hebraism,  and  ironjTal  Xoyov  (1^2)  would  probably 
have  a  different  meaning  in  secular  Greek. 

But  there  are  many  cases  of  the  use  of  Biblical  phrases, 
correct  but  slightly  unhellenic*  Thus  ek  ixaprvpiov  (53),  eXo- 
lyiad-q  ek  hiicaioavvr^v  (2^3),  the  frequency  of  l^ov  (six  times,  as 
against  nine  in  all  Paul's  epistles),  iroielv  eXeo?  {2^^),  iroielv 
elprjvrjv  (3^*),  VTrdyere  iv  elprjvr]  (2^'''))  ^^  7rdaat<;  ral'i  68ol<;  aurov 
(i^),  ixaKdpLO<i  avrjp  {i^"^),  6p^avov<i  koI  XW^'*  (i^');  Trpoaw- 
TroXTj/xyjriaL^  (2^),  nrpocroiTroXriixinelre  (2^),  to  KaXov  ovofia  to 
iTTLKXrjOev  €(})  v/jLd<;  (2^),  Orjpiwv  t€  koX  TreTetvoiv  kpireTOiv  re 
Kol  ivaXicov  (3'),  Tou?  Ka6'  ojnoioicnv  6eov  yeyovoTa';  (3^)^  fioi- 
XaXiSe'i  (4^),  KaOapicraTe  ^^Ipa^  {4^),  ^^'?  "^^  ^''"^  KvpCov  Sa- 
^aoid  (5^),  iv  rjjxepa  a^ayrj^  (5^),  Trpolfiov  /cal  6\}rtfJLov  (5^), 
TToXvairXayxvo';  (5"),  are  some  of  the  characteristic  expres- 
sions of  this  sort. 

•On  such  expressions,  see  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  pp.  lo/. 
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The  theory  that  the  Epistle  of  James  is  a  translation  from  an  Aramaic 
or  Hebrew  original  has  from  time  to  time  been  put  forward  (references 
in  Mayor^,  p.  cclx,  note  i),  most  recently  by  J.  Wordsworth  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  Latin  Codex  Corbeiensis  (ff)  in  SB,  i,  1885,  pp.  142-150. 
The  usual  arguments  have  been  a  priori,  on  the  ground  that  James  the 
Lord's  brother  must  have  written  Aramaic.  Wordsworth  found  note- 
worthy textual  variants  in  ff  together  with  some  cases  of  very  free 
translating,  and  tried  to  explain  both  phenomena  by  the  adventurous 
supposition  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  give  two  independent  ver- 
sions of  the  Aramaic  original.  But  the  textual  variants  are  adequately, 
and  more  easily,  explained  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  textual  criticism, 
while  the  free  translations  do  not  at  all  imply  any  other  original  than 
the  current  Greek  text  in  a  form  much  like  Codex  Vaticanus.  Words- 
worth's theory  is  criticised  by  Mayor,  ch.  10,  and  Zahn,  Einlcilung, 
§  6,  note  6. 

On  the  other  side,  nothing  in  the  epistle  suggests  that  it  was  not 
written  in  Greek,  and  there  is  much,  including  plays  on  words  (xafpstv, 
Xapiv,  i"-))  alHteration  (i^  3',  and  perhaps  elsewhere),  a  probable 
Greek  metrical  quotation  (i")>  the  use  of  the  LXX,  and  many  Greek 
expressions  not  easily  retranslatable  into  a  Semitic  language,  which 
taken  together  make  it  morally  certain  that  Greek  was  the  original 
language  in  which  the  epistle  was  written. 

§  5.    The  Ideas  and  Historical  Background  of  the 
Epistle. 

On  the  ideas  of  the  Epistle  of  James  reference  should  be  made  (be- 
sides the  commentaries  and  books  on  N.  T.  theology  and  the  history 
of  the  apostolic  age)  to  Woldemar  G.  Schmidt,  Der  Lehrgehalt  des  Jaco- 
busbriefes,  1869;  P.  Peine,  Der  Jakobusbn'cf  nach  Lehranschauungen 
und Entstehungsverhdltnissen,  1893  ;  E.  Grafe,  Die Stellungimd Bcdeutung 
des  Jakobiisbrkfes  in  der  Entwickclung  des  Urchristentmns,  1904;  B. 
Weiss,  Der  Jakobusbricf  und  die  neucre  Kritik,  1904 ;  E.  Kiihl,  Die 
Stellnng  des  J akobiisbricfes  zuni  alltcstamentlichen  Gesetz  tind  zur  Pauli- 
nischen  Rechtfertigungslehre,  1905;  B.  Bartmann,  St.  Pauliis  und  St. 
Jacobus  iiber  die  Rechtfertigung  (Biblische  Studien,  ii),  Freiburg,  1897. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  this  epistle  is  the  paucity  in 
it  of  allusions  and  ideas  and  interests  which  were  peculiar  to 
any  particular  phase  of  early  Christianity  and  which  would 
indicate  the  origin  and  date  of  the  writing.  The  book  is  by  no 
means  colourless,  either  in  its  religious  or  its  moral  aspects, 
but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  general  applicability,  a  trait 
which  gives  it  its  curiously  modern  sound.     This  circumstance 
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has  given  rise  to  a  great  divergence  of  critical  opinion  about 
the  book,  and  the  task  of  the  critic  is  to  find  the  place  and  time 
at  which  the  absence  of  such  references  can  be  best  accounted 
for  without  doing  injustice  to  the  few  positive  indications  which 
the  book  contains. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  in  a  tract  like  this,  not  sent  to  meet 
the  needs  of  any  particular  moment  or  crisis  in  a  definite  church, 
but  aiming  at  the  edification  of  any  Christians  into  whose  hands 
it  might  fall,  a  general  treatment  and  but  little  allusion  to 
specific  conditions  might  be  expected.  Further,  in  any  short 
tract  of  practical  rather  than  systematic  character  not  all  sides 
of  the  writer's  thought  will  be  represented.  Yet  in  James  the 
discussion  relates  to  so  great  a  number  of  eminently  concrete 
matters,  and  takes  in  so  wide  a  range  of  religious  thought,  that 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  give  us  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  main 
ideas  which  were  most  important  to  the  writer's  religious  life. 
In  this  respect  it  will  bear  comparison  with  many  of  the  epistles 
of  Paul  or  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  We  have  a  right  to  beUeve 
that  the  epistle  offers  a  picture,  not  indeed  complete,  but  yet 
fair  and  trustworthy,  of  the  writer's  religious  position.  And 
for  that,  as  well  as  for  the  outward  circumstances  in  which  he 
wrote,  the  silences  of  the  epistle  are  highly  significant  and  must 
be  given  full  weight. 

The  historical  background  of  the  epistle  has  two  aspects: 
(a)  the  religious  ideas  which  underlie  the  writer's  practical  re- 
ligious exhortations,  and  (b)  the  general  character  and  situation 
of  the  Christians,  as  known  to  the  writer  and  implied  in  the  book. 

(a)  The  Ideas. 

The  writer's  religious  position  is  fundamentally  that  of  later 
Judaism.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  herein  he  shows  no 
trait  of  specific  "Jewish  Christianity,"  such  as  would  distin- 
guish him  from  early  Christians  generally,  whether  of  Jewish 
or  Gentile  origin.  He  nowhere  betrays  any  pride  in  or  loyalty 
to  the  Jewish  people  (contrast  Paul,  Rom.  9'-^,  Eph.  2^^-'^^,  etc.), 
never  hints  at  any  duties  to  the  temple  or  its  sacrifices,  gives 
no  sign  that  he  observes  or  values  the  Pharisaic  ideals  of  puri- 
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fication  or  the  Sabbath  or  the  dietary  regulations.  This  might, 
indeed,  be  explained  as  due  to  full  agreement  among  the  Jewish 
Christians  who  constituted  his  environment,  so  that  these  fun- 
damental things  could  be  taken  for  granted  and  hence  were 
not  alluded  to.  And  the  same  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  circumcision  or  to  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  Jews  in  the  favour  of  God.  Yet  even  so,  these 
omissions  prove  that  the  question  of  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
necessary  for  Christians  (or  even  for  Jewish  Christians)  to  be 
circumcised  and  observe  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  an  important 
subject  of  dispute  in  those  places  at  that  time.  The  writer  is 
simply  not  concerned  about  faithfulness  in  these  matters ;  they 
do  not  occur  to  him  {cf.  chs.  4,  5)  as  points  at  which  lack  of 
complete  devotion  to  God  may  naturally  show  itself.  Either, 
then,  he  did  not  hold  to  those  things  which  marked  off  "Jewish 
Christians,"  properly  so  called,  from  other  Christians,  or  else 
no  controversy  about  them  touched  his  circle.  The  latter  pos- 
sibility is  unlikely,  because  in  a  body  of  Jewish  Christians  who 
were  so  completely  devoted  to  these  aspects  of  Judaism  as  would 
in  that  case  be  supposed  {cf.  Acts  21-"),  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
writing  of  this  practical  tendency  would  be  wholly  devoid  of 
any  reference  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  Jewish 
substratum,  such  as  we  find  here,  was  common  to  early  Chris- 
tianity at  Gentile  as  well  as  at  Jewish  centres.  We  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  writer  was  not  a  partisan  "Jewish  Christian." 
The  writer's  main  ideas  of  Jewish  origin  can  easily  be  put  to- 
gether from  the  epistle.  They  are  by  no  means  meagre,  and 
touch  on  many  sides  of  religion.  He  believes  in  one  God,  the 
creator  and  father  of  men  {2^^  3^)  and  of  the  universe  (i^0> 
who  is  holy  (i^^),  from  whom  only  good  gifts  come  to  men,  and 
who  is  the  source  of  all  good  (i^'  1^),  in  whose  hands  are  all  our 
ways  (4^^).  God  is  merciful  (5"),  hears  prayer  (i^-'^  42^-  s^^-'^), 
forgives  sin  (s^^-  ^o).  A  Judgment  is  coming  upon  all  men  (2^2 
^12  ^5, 9)^  2.nd  it  is  our  duty  strictly  to  observe  God's  law 
(j2i-25  28-12  ^11)^  of  which  a  knowledge  has  been  given  us  and 
by  which  we  shall  be  judged  (212).  A  favourable  issue  for  any 
man  in  this  Judgment  is  called  "justification"  {2'-^'  -^  '•).    To 
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be  "saved"  and  to  be  "justified"  seem  to  refer  to  the  same 
experience  (2^^-  ^*,  cf.  i^^  4}'^  5-").  The  writer  plainly  thinks  of 
this  justification  as  given  to  a  sincerely  good  man  who  loves 
God  (1^2  2^),  Such  a  man  will  be  repentant  for  his  imperfec- 
tions (s^O)  and  will  receive  the  forgiveness  (5^^)  of  a  merciful 
Lord  and  Father  (3').  It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  persons 
in  question  are,  or  profess  to  be,  men  of  faith  (2^^  ^■),  members 
of  the  people  of  God  (i^  ;  the  writer  is  not  thinking  of  heathen, 
nor  discussing  the  question  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  Socrates. 
Those  who  love  God  can  look  forward  to  life  as  their  crown  of 
reward  (i^^)  and  to  the  inheritance  of  a  kingdom  (2^). 

To  possess  the  Law  of  God,  which  is  able  to  save  our  souls 
(i^Oj  is  a  privilege  and  joy  (i^^  2^^).  In  this  law  the  ten  com- 
mandments and  other  precepts  of  the  0.  T.  occupy  a  chief 
place  (2*-"),  however  much  they  may  or  may  not  be  supple- 
mented by  other  teaching  and  by  Christian  interpretation. 

The  devil  (4'')  and  our  own  wicked  impulses  (i^^  '•)  bring  us 
to  sin,  and  all  men  do  sin  (3 2) ;  unforgiven  sin  issues  in  death 
(ji5  ^20)^  a^nd  the  torment  of  a  future  punishment  is  mentioned 
(5^-®).  God  requires  complete  devotion  (esp.  4^'^"),  a  faith  in 
himself  which  does  not  waver  in  its  determination  to  hold  fast 
to  him  (i^-*)  in  spite  of  trials  (i^-*-  ^^).  A  sharp  contrast  exists 
between  God  and  the  world  (4''),  heaven  and  earth  (3^^),  and 
with  the  world  and  the  earth  the  writer  associates  the  realm  of 
demons  (3^^). 

Wisdom  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  that  it  is  indispensable  for  men 
in  general,  and  particularly  for  teachers  (3^^'^0)  is  taken  for 
granted  (i^).  Among  the  duties  prominent  in  the  writer's  mind 
are  care  for  the  poor,  sick,  and  needy  (i^^  2^^^-  5"),  attention 
to  the  erring  (51^  '■),  impartiality  to  poor  and  rich  (2^-^),  peace- 
ableness  and  gentleness  (i^of.  3"-i8)^  manifold  self-restraint  in 
speech  (i^s  32-12  411-12  ^9. 12), 

The  writer  has  a  strong  sense  of  human  personal  responsi- 
bility, of  the  importance  of  man's  will,  and  of  his  power  by  God's 
help  to  put  forth  moral  effort  and  succeed  in  the  achievement  of 
character.  Good  works  (there  is  no  hint  that  among  these 
he  includes  ritual  or  Pharisaic  acts  of  piety,  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  no  clear  indication  that  he  consciously  rejects  them)  are 
necessary  to  please  God  (i".  2^  212,  14-25  ^is).  a  Hving  faith 
can  be  recognised  by  the  good  works  of  the  believer  (2^*).  It 
does  not  exist  where  there  are  no  accompanying  works.  Faith 
without  works  is  dead. 

For  a  striking  statement  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  Jew  in  these 
matters,  see  C.  G.  Montefiorc,  Judaism  and  St.  Paul,  1914,  pp.  34-44. 
The  whole  description  given  by  Montefiore  of  the  religious  attitude  of 
the  average  rabbinical  Jew  would  in  most  respects  well  sum  up  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  Epistle  of  James. 

The  language  of  James  can  be  illustrated  at  countless  points  from 
Philo,  as  the  commentary  shows,  but  not  even  the  contrast  of  heavenly 
and  earthly  (3'^  shows  any  real  contact  with  the  specific  ideas  of  Philo's 
Hellenistic  Judaism. 

The  poor  and  lowly  have  been  chosen  by  God  for  his  own 
(2^),  and  have  high  privilege  (i^) ;  the  rich  are  fortunate  only 
when  they  lose  their  wealth  (i'°),  they  are  selfish,  lacking  in  the 
requisite  complete  devotion  to  God,  and  cruel  (5^"®) ;  and  God 
hates  the  proud  (4'''  ^°).  The  desire  for  riches  and  pleasure 
leads  to  every  evil  (4^"^)  and  alienates  from  God  (4^). 

Certain  Jewish  religious  ideas,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  absent 
here  (besides  the  omissions  already  mentioned),  including  some, 
like  the  Spirit  of  God  and  angels,  which  had  an  important  place 
in  the  Christian  inheritance  from  Judaism.  But  the  whole  con- 
stitutes a  substantial  and  inclusive  system  of  religious  thought, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  how  many  religious  ideas  are  introduced 
in  so  short  a  tract.  In  discussing  a  moderate  number  of  topics, 
the  writer  has  found  occasion  to  reveal  with  surprising  fulness 
his  positive  religious  conceptions  and  beliefs.  In  such  a  docu- 
ment, as  will  be  seen  later,  conspicuous  omissions  are  likely  not 
to  be  accidental,  but  to  indicate  the  absence  of  the  ideas  from 
the  writer's  thinking  or,  at  any  rate,  their  relative  unimpor- 
tance for  his  vital  religion. 

In  addition  to  this  Jewish  body  of  thought  the  epistle  con- 
tains a  few  references  to  specifically  Christian  beliefs.  The 
writer  describes  himself  (i^  as  "a  worshipper  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ";  the  faith  which  he  shares  with  his  readers  is  "in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  of  glory"  (a^.  As  with  Paul,  it  is  not  easy 
to  be  sure  when  "the  Lord"  refers  to  God  and  when  to  Christ, 
but  the  writer  bids  his  readers  continue  in  the  hope  of  "the 
coming  of  the  Lord,"  evidently  meaning  Christ  (5^'*).  That  he 
also  means  Christ  by  "the  Lawgiver  and  Judge"  (4^^,  and 
"the  Judge"  (5^)  is  perhaps  not  likely,  but  the  fair  name  which 
they  bear  and  which  is  blasphemed  by  the  rich  who  oppress 
them  (2^)  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Christ,  and  it  is  probably  in 
his  name  (5^^)  that  the  elders  anointed  the  sick  with  oil.  Jesus, 
then,  is  the  Messiah,  and  is  Lord ;  he  abides  in  divine  glory,  and 
will  come  to  judge  all  men  and  save  those  who  love  God.  The 
Christians  are  probably  meant  by  the  first-fruits  of  God's  crea- 
tures (i^*),  whom  he  begat  by  his  word  of  truth,  that  is,  by  the 
complete  revelation  of  his  law  in  the  form  in  which  Christian 
understanding  receives  it.  They  have  now  taken  the  place, 
and  received  the  attributes,  formerly  held  by  the  Jews  as  the 
people  of  God  (i^). 

These  Christian  references  are  not  very  numerous,  but  they 
are  unmistakable,  and  relate  to  the  most  fundamental  points 
of  primitive  Christian  belief.  As  is  natural,  it  is  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  in  Christian  connections  that  the  es- 
chatological  side  of  the  writer's  thought  comes  out.  The  Chris- 
tian elements  are  entirely  germane  to  the  ideas  of  Jewish  origin 
and  fuse  with  the  latter  in  one  consistent  and  comprehensible 
system. 

That  the  Epistle  of  James  was  written  not  by  a  Christian  at  all  but 
by  a  Jew,  and  that  it  has  suffered  interpolation  at  i'  and  2>,  is  elaborately 
argued  in  the  valuable  book  of  F.  Spitta,  Der  Brief  dcs  Jakobus,  1S96; 
and  the  same  idea  was  independently  worked  out  by  L.  Massebieau, 
"L'epitre  de  Jacques  est-elle  I'ceuvre  d'un  Chretien?"  in  Revue  de  Vllis- 
toirc  dcs  Religions,  xxxii,  1895,  pp.  249-283.  Hardly  a  single  scholar 
besides  these  two  has  been  led  to  adopt  the  theory.  The  reasons 
which  have  seemed  decisive  against  it  are  the  following : 

(i)  The  interpolation  of  the  words  referring  to  Christ  in  i'  is  not 
suggested  by  anything  in  the  sentence.  In  2'  the  phrase  is,  indeed, 
awkward,  but  is  not  intolerable. 

(2)  The  passages  of  the  epistle  interpreted  above  as  Christian  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of  the  letter,  and  in  the  case  of  most 
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of  them  Spitta's  attempt  to  show  that  the  language  was  equally  pos- 
sible for  a  Jew  is  unsuccessful.  Note  also  the  surely  Christian  refer- 
ence to  "the  elders  of  the  church"  (5").  Again,  if  the  discussion  of 
faith  and  works  in  2"-=«  implies  a  polemic  against  Paul  or  Paulinists, 
that  is  conclusive  for  the  Christian  origin  of  the  epistle;  and  the 
position  of  recognised  primary  significance  assumed  for  faith  in  i' 
and  2  5  is  both  characteristic  of  Christian  thinking  and  unlikely  for 
a  non-cliristian  Jewish  writer. 

(3)  The  epistle  contains  nothing  whatever  which  positively  marks 
it  as  distinctively  Jewish.  There  is  no  sentence  which  a  Jew  could 
have  written  and  a  Christian  could  not ;  its  Jewish  ideas  are  without 
exception  those  that  a  Christian  could  hold.  This  peculiar  stamp  of 
thought  would,  if  Jewish,  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  without  example 
among  Jewish  writers ;  while  to  suggest  that  the  strictly  Jewish  parts 
have  been  excised  by  the  Christian  interpolator  supposes  a  degree  of 
literary  activity  on  his  part  not  contemplated  in  the  original  theory 
and  dangerous  to  its  integrity.  The  idea  of  a  Christian  editor  largely 
modifying  a  previous  Jewish  document  is  a  theory  which  would  have 
little  to  commend  it  as  against  the  usual  notion  of  a  Christian  writer 
freely  using  congenial  Jewish  material. 

Important  criticisms  of  Spitta's  views  are  those  of  E.  Haupt,  in 
Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  IxLx,  1896,  pp.  747-768;  Harnack,  CaL, 
i,  1897,  pp.  485-491;  Zahn,  Einleitung,  1897,  §8,  note  7;  Mayor', 
1910,  pp.  cxcii-cciii. 

In  this  system  of  thought,  however,  in  which  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  primitive  Christianity  appear  in  union  with  a  form  of 
Judaism,  simple,  rational,  and  free  from  Jewish  nationalist  and 
partisan  traits,  we  are  struck  by  the  absence  of  many  elements 
which  quickly  became  common,  and  some  which  are  universal,  in 
other  early  Christianity.  First,  and  most  noticeable,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  mention  whatever  of  the  death  of  Christ.  There 
is  no  reference  to  it  either  as  constituting  a  problem  {cf.  Lk. 
2413-27^  Acts  2-^  3I8  17^  26^^,  I  Cor.  I"),  as  the  means  of  men's 
salvation,  or  even  as  a  significant  event  in  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  this  omission  our  author  stands  in  contrast  with 
practically  every  other  writer  of  the  N.  T.  and  with  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers  save  Hermas,  and  the  substance  of  his  epistle 
forbids  the  explanation  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  make  such 
a  reference.  That  the  writer  thought  of  salvation  as  to  be 
brought  to  believers  through  Christ  at  his  coming  (5^)  is  evi- 
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dent,  but  it  is  equally  plain  that  he  had  no  vivid  consciousness, 
and  perhaps  no  clear  thought  at  all,  of  any  relation  of  Christ's 
death  to  God's  saving  grace. 

Here  we  have  a  striking  contrast  to  Paul.  And  this  contrast 
is  borne  out  by  other  omissions.  Paul's  doctrine  held  to  a 
radical  change  produced  by  faith.  The  old  man  is  put  off, 
the  Christian  has  become  a  new  creature,  he  is  no  longer  in  the 
flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  and  Christ  dwells  in  him,  he  is  free  from 
bondage  to  sin,  is  already  justified,  and  may  coimt  on  complete 
salvation  through  the  power  of  God,  the  supernatural  forces 
meanwhile  showing  their  presence  in  his  new  ability  to  do 
right.  The  realistic  and  literal  meaning  of  all  this  in  Paiul's 
thought  is  not  to  be  minimised.  But  of  this  whole  conception 
of  miraculous  entrance  on  a  new  mode  of  existence  through 
complete  transformation  by  an  initiation  nothing  appears  in 
James.  This  whole  method  of  viewing  religion  is  alien  to  his 
way.  He  believes  in  God's  help,  but  without  any  mysticism 
whatever.  And  he  probably  makes  no  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  (see  note  on  4^).  The  omission  of  many  of  the  individual 
ideas  which  find  expression  in  Paul's  epistles  would  not  be 
significant,  but  this  broad  contrast  in  the  general  view  of  the 
religious  life  is  important,  for  (apart  from  the  phraseology  of 
James's  discussion  of  faith  and  works)  all  the  positive  ideas  of 
James,  taken  individually,  would  have  been  highly  satisfactory 
to  Paul. 

The  only  exception  to  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  absence 
of  this  essential  side  of  Paul's  thought  from  James  is  the  figure 
of  birth  for  becoming  a  Christian  (i^^).  But  this  is  expressed 
by  a  term  (ctTrefcvrjaev)  not  found  in  Paul  and  foreign  to  the 
technical  use  {avayevvr](n<;)  of  the  early  Gentile  church.  It 
implies  only  that  the  Christians  have  succeeded  to  the  Jew- 
ish privilege  of  "sons  of  God,"  and  does  not  carry  us  into  the 
circle  of  Pauline  ideas  referred  to  above. 

The  use  of  the  term  Lord  ([6]  y-dpioc)  for  Jesus  Christ  (i'  2*  5''"), 
although  characteristic  of  Paul,  was  not  original  with  him,  and  marana 
tha  (i  Cor.  16",  Didache  io«)  shows  that  it  had  early  become  current 
with  Aramaic-speaking  Christians  and  must  have  been  widely  used. 
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Its  use  does  not  imply  other  Hellenistic  ideas.  See  W.  Bousset,  Kyrios 
Christos,  1913,  p.  103,  note  3;  J.  Weiss,  Ckristus,  1909  (Eng.  transl. 
1911)  ;  H.  Bohlig,  "Zum  Begriff  K3Tios  bei  Paulus,"  in  Zt.  fur  neutest. 
Wissenschaft,  xiv,  1913,  pp.  23-37. 

While  James  and  Paul  thus  stand  in  this  sharp  contrast,  no 
hint  appears  in  James  of  controversy  with  Pauline  Christianity 
over  the  validity  of  the  Jewish  law,  nor  of  attack  on  Paul 
personally.  In  2^*-"^^  James  is  not  engaged  in  doctrinal  con- 
troversy, but  is  repelling  the  practical  misuse  which  was  made, 
or  which  might  be  made,  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  in  order  to  excuse  moral  laxity.  James  shows  no 
comprehension  of  what  Patil  actually  meant  by  his  formula; 
but  the  formula  itself  is  foreign  to  him,  and  he  heartily  dis- 
likes it. 

The  relation  to  Paul  implied  in  21*-"  is  the  most  discussed  subject  in 
connection  with  the  epistle.  Large  references  to  the  abundant  litera- 
ture may  be  found  in  B.  Bartmann,  5/.  Paulus  und  St.  Jacobus  iiber  die 
Rechtfertigung  (Biblische  Studien,  ii),  1897,  pp.  1-17.  That  James 
wrote  after  Paul's  doctrine  had  become  well  known  to  the  chmrch  must 
be  admitted,  for  he  quotes  exactly  Paul's  formula  (s^l  ^*,  cf.  Gal.  2'", 
Rom.  3"),  and  this  formula  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  most  original 
element  of  Paul's  system  and  is  alien  to  earlier  Jewish  thought.  Whether 
James  shows  signs  of  having  gained  his  knowledge  of  Paul  from  actually 
reading  Paul's  epistles  cannot  be  determined.  His  language  is  probably 
capable  of  explanation  on  the  assumption  that  he  had  not  read  them, 
and  his  entire  failure  to  suggest  that  Paul's  formula  could  be  dissociated 
from  its  misuse  shows  at  least  that  he  had  paid  surprisingly  little  atten- 
tion to  Romans  and  Galatians. 

Most  of  the  discussions  of  the  relation  of  James  to  Paul  err  through 
the  inability  of  their  authors  to  separate  themselves  from  modern  the- 
ological issues  and  the  method  of  modern  theological  deiinition.  Cer- 
tainly James  did  not  understand  Paul's  motive  for  insisting  that  justi- 
fication is  by  faith  alone  and  not  by  works,  and  he  resists  a  doctrine 
which  seems  to  him  to  mean  that  good  conduct  can  safely  be  neglected 
by  a  Christian.  But  he  has  no  idea  of  disparaging  faith,  which  he 
everywhere  assumes  as  present  and  which  he  highly  values.  His  point 
is  that  faith  and  works  are  inseparable  in  any  properly  constituted 
Christian  life,  and  he  argues  this  clearly  and  effectively.  That  he  sup- 
posed the  false  inference,  which  threatened  morality,  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  Paul's  formula  is  not  certain,  though  not  unlikely. 
Paul  himself  would  have  had  no  quarrel  with  James's  positive  con- 
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tention  about  morality,  although  he  might  have  preferred  to  describe 
good  conduct  as  "the  fruit  of  the  Spirit"  (Gal.  5"  '■)  rather  than  as 
the  evidence  of  a  hving  faith  (Jas.  2 '8) ;  but  he  would  have  deplored 
as  utterly  superficial  and  inadequate  James's  mode  of  stating  the  con- 
ditions of  justification. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  Paul  and  James  meant 
the  same  thing  by  the  terms  "justification,"  "works,"  and  "faith." 
As  to  "justification,"  the  idea  clearly  is  the  same,  although  Paul's  pe- 
culiar use  of  it  in  his  system,  whereby  it  pertains  to  the  initial  moment 
■  of  the  Christian  life  and  not  merely  to  the  day  of  judgment,  is  wholly 
foreign  to  James.  In  "works"  Paul  would  have  included  the  good 
conduct  to  which  James  refers,  but  when  he  speaks  of  "works  of  the 
law"  he  often  has  prominently  in  mind  such  ritual  requirements  as 
circumcision,  which  are  not  at  all  what  James  is  referring  to.  As  to 
"faith,"  there  is  no  difference  of  "concept,"  for  James  has  no  special 
"concept"  of  faith,  but  is  talking  of  the  act  or  state  popularly  called 
faith  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  definition,  but  of  observation.  If  it  be 
true  that  Paul  would  have  denied  the  name  of  faith  to  the  "dead" 
faith  of  which  James  speaks,  that  is  because  he  had  changed  and  en- 
larged the  connotation,  and  so  reduced  the  denotation,  of  the  term. 
Paul  and  James  move  in  this  matter  in  different  circles  of  thought,  and 
the  attempt  to  superimpose  one  circle  on  the  other  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  agreement  or  disagreement  in  detail  is  futile.  They  can  be 
compared  only  in  the  large.  Then  it  appears  that  the  two  writers  are 
at  one  on  the  moral  question;  and  that  the  substance  of  James's  own 
theology  is  all  contained  in  Paul's,  while  he  lacks  everything  that 
made  Paul's  view  distinctive  and  original.  The  same  relation  sub- 
sists here  that  appears  in  nearly  every  other  comparison  between 
James  and  kindred  thinkers. 

As  there  is  no  contact,  friendly  or  otherwise,  with  the  Hellen- 
istic, or  mystical,  side  of  Paul's  thought  and  no  controversy 
with  Paul  personally,*  so  there  is  naturally  no  suggestion  either 
of  gnostic  tendencies  or  of  polemic  against  them.  In  the  Johan- 
nine  literature  gnosticising  conceptions  everywhere  affect  the 
method  of  thought,  even  though  a  vigorous  argument  is  carried 
on  against  the  results  of  their  dangerous  tendencies.  James 
lives  in  a  different  atmosphere. 

Allusion  to  gnostic  tendency  has  been  found  in  the  contrast  of  true 
and  false  wisdom  (3"-"),  the  word  4"JX'>^^  (3")>  the  use  of  T^Xeioq 
(i4,  17,  2532),  the  blame  of  God  for  temptation  (i"),  the  disrespect  for 

•Neither  2™  nor  ch.  3  can  possibly  have  reference  to  Paul. 
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and  judging  of  the  law  (4",  Cerdon  and  Marcion),  the  misuse  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  (2"-") ;  but  no  one  of  these  implies  such  no- 
tions. See  Pfleiderer,  Urchrislenium'^,  1902,  ii,  545-547,  for  a  statement 
of  that  view,  which  has  exercised  considerable  influence;  cf.  Grafe, 
Slellung  and  Bcdcidung  des  Jakobusbricfes,  1904,  p.  44. 

There  is  no  inclination  to  asceticism  in  the  epistle,  for  the 
praise  of  the  poor  and  condemnation  of  the  rich  and  the  re- 
quirement of  a  radical  choice  between  God  and  the  world  are 
no  more  ascetic,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  than  are  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  on  these  subjects.  No  sacramental  tendency 
shows  itself.  No  speculative  interest  appears  in  any  direction. 
The  eschatology  is  incidental  and  undeveloped.  And  the  post- 
apostolic  notion  sometimes  ascribed  to  James,  of  Christianity 
as  a  body  of  doctrine  to  be  believed  ("the  faith,"  "fides  quae 
creditur"),  and  correspondingly  of  faith  as  an  "intellectualistic" 
acceptance  of  propositions,  is  not  at  all  the  "dead"  faith  of 
which  James  speaks.*  The  demons'  faith  in  one  God  stands, 
in  fact,  at  the  opposite  pole  from  this  "intellectualism"  ;  for  as 
a  faith  in  God's  existence  and  power  it  is  sincere  and  real ;  its 
fault  lies  in  its  complete  divorce  from  love  or  an  obedient  will. 

When  we  make  a  comparison  with  the  Apostolic  Fathers  the 
positive  traits  which  give  definite  character  to  the  thinking  of 
every  one  of  them  are  all  lacking  in  James.  Most  of  these  have 
been  included  in  the  summary  of  things  absent  already  given, 
but  the  entire  absence  of  allegory  is  a  striking  addition  that  can 
be  made  to  the  list.  Indeed,  James  exhibits  not  one  distinctly 
marked  individual  theological  tendency  which  would  set  him 
in  positive  relation  to  any  of  the  strong  forces  either  of  the 
apostoUc  or  of  the  post-apostolic  period.  His  simple-minded 
and  robust  emphasis  on  the  power  and  duty  of  a  right  funda- 
mental choice  and  of  right  action,  and  his  way  of  describing  his 
reUgion  as  God-given  "law,"  are  the  two  most  distinctive  the- 
ological ideas  in  the  epistle.  The  latter  of  these  has,  indeed, 
reminded  critics  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  law  and  the  new 
Lawgiver  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  elsewhere. f    But  James 

•  This  error  is  common  and  has  led  to  many  unwise  inferences  about  relative  dates, 
t  For  instance,  cf.  Bousset,  Kyrios  Christos,  pp.  361,  note  3,  368-373;  F.  Loofs,  Leilfaden 
zum Studium  der Dogmcngeschkhte* ,  pp.92/.  118, 123/. 
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does  not  make  this  the  starting-point  of  a  theology,  or  an  im- 
portant principle  of  his  christology.  No  more  does  he  carry 
what  might  readily  have  become  a  doctrine  of  works  and  of  the 
human  will  a  step  beyond  the  simple  expression  of  sincere  moral 
earnestness.  The  many  parallels  between  James  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers*  are  due  to  the  share  that  both  have  in  the  com- 
mon stock  of  moral  and  religious  ideas  which  Christianity  took 
over  from  Judaism ;  they  are  given  a  false  prominence  by  the 
lack  in  James  of  distinctive  religious  ideas  which  would  have 
sharply  marked  him  off  from  these  kindred  thinkers. 

A  large  dependence  on  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  has  often  been  found  in  the  epistle.  An  exhaustive 
list  and  full  discussion  of  those  parallels  is  given  by  Spitta.f 
Most  of  them,  as  Spitta  rightly  contends,  have  no  bearing  on 
the  question,  being  merely  verbal  or  else  due  only  to  common 
relation  to  Jewish  ideas.  The  following,  however,  are  worth 
noting;    the  context  should  be  examined  in  each  case. 

Jas.  i^:  otExefTw. .  .xatlSoOTjaexai       Mt.  ^'',  Lk.    ii':    aExelxe    xal    SoOiQaexat 
CZUXtl).  utxtv. 

Jas.  2^:  lobq-Kiiayohc,.  ..yCkr\go-       Mt.  5':  [xaxiptot  ol   xxwxo^  ^y  xveufiaxt, 
v6ti.ou<;  XT]?  paatXst'ac;.  oxt  auxwv  eaxiv  f)  ^aatXeta  xuv  oupacvwv, 

cj.  Lk.  6-°  (ol  xxwxoO- 

Jas.  3":  xol?  xotoOatv  etp-QVTjv.  Mt.  5':  ^axiptot  o\  etprjvoxotoi. 

Jas.  4*:  tJi-otZ^^'Ss?'  Mk.  8^':    ev  x^  7^"^^?  xauxTQ  x^  [JiotxaXfSc 

(c/.  Mt.  1239  i64). 

Jas.  5'-':    aye   vuv   ol   xXoujtot      Lk.  6-^:  xk^w  ouotl  ujxtv  xoiq  icXouafot?,  8xt 
xxX.  dx^X^xe  x^jv  xapixXv^atv  u[X(ov. 

Jas.  5'2  (oaths).  Mt.  s'^-". 

Some  of  these  parallels  (especially  the  last  one)  may  well  be 
cases  of  direct  influence  from  a  word  of  Jesus,  and  there  may 
also  be  influence  from  his  words  hidden  in  some  of  the  slighter 
parallels.     But  more  significant  than  these  single  and  disputable 

•  Conveniently  collected  in  Mayor,  ch.  2.  t  Der  Brief  des  Jakobus,  1896,  pp.  155-183. 
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points  is  the  broad  fact  that  we  find  James  following  some  of 
the  larger  interests  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  entirely  un- 
touched by  others.  His  ever-recurring  insistence  on  doing, 
both  in  itself  and  in  contrast  to  merely  hearing  or  saying,  rep- 
resents the  same  type  of  religion  which  has  so  chosen  the 
sayings  in  the  Gospels  (especially  Matthew)  as  to  emphasise 
exactly  the  same  point.  (Mt.  721-23^  Lk.  6^^  Mt.  f-^-'\  Lk. 
547-49^  Mt.  25^^-",  etc.)  So  also  with  the  value  set  on  poverty 
and  the  warning  to  the  rich,  with  the  injunctions  to  prayer, 
to  complete  devotion  to  God  (Mt.  6^3-^-'),  to  restraint  in  judging 
and  in  unkind  speech,  and  with  other  topics.  These  are  mostly 
ideas  natural  to  devout  Judaism ;  the  point  to  be  noted  is  the 
special  and  strong  interest  in  them  found  alike  in  the  compilers 
of  the  Gospels  (or  of  their  source)  and  in  James.  Yet  equally 
conspicuous  is  James's  omission  of  some  of  the  chief  motives 
which  have  produced  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Not  only  does  he, 
like  other  early  writers,  but  in  more  complete  measure  than 
they,  fail  to  use  the  traits  of  Jesus'  life  and  character,  even  where 
they  would  have  been  particularly  apt  for  reinforcement  of 
moral  and  religious  appeal,  but  the  absence  of  the  term  Son  of 
Man,  and  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  an  important 
structural  element  in  his  thought,  separate  James  from  the 
Synoptic  type  on  the  side  of  the  sayings,  while  the  comparative 
absence  of  eschatological  interest  and  the  entire  absence  of  in- 
terest in  the  death  of  Christ  (those  great  commanding  topics 
which  so  largely  dominate  the  Markan  side  of  the  Synoptic 
tradition)  forbid  the  supposition  that  from  the  same  circle  and 
age  could  have  come  both  a  gospel  like  Matthew  or  Luke  (to 
say  nothing  of  Mark)  and  the  Epistle  of  James.  James  was  in 
religious  ideas  nearer  to  the  men  who  collected  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  than  to  the  authors  of  the  Gospels,  but  his  religious  in- 
terests are  not  identical  with  those  of  either  group. 

{h)  The  Situation. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  general  character  and  situation  of 
the  Christians  whose  needs  and  tendencies  guided  the  compo- 
sition of  the  epistle.     Here  we  get  no  help  from  the  address 
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in  i'.  The  tract  is  not  a  letter  sent  to  a  definite  group  of  in- 
dividuals, and  by  "the  twelve  tribes  in  the  dispersion"  were 
meant  any  Christians  anywhere  who  might  read  the  book.  We 
have  to  suppose  that  the  author  has  in  view  general  Christian 
conditions,  as  he  knew  them  where  he  lived  and  as  he  supposed 
them  to  exist  elsewhere. 

The  Christians  who  are  in  mind  evidently  consisted  mainly 
of  poor  and  humble  folk,  living  along  with  other  persons  much 
better  off  who  appear  to  have  been  large  farmers  (5^) ;  travelling 
traders  are  also  a  familiar  class  (4^'^-)-  These  Christians  are 
subject  to  troubles  such  as  might  shake  their  faith  in  Providence 
(i^),  but  are  not  represented  as  exposed  to  any  direct  religious 
persecution.  The  rich,  indeed,  are  mostly  hostile  to  Christian- 
ity, and  are  oppressors  of  the  poor  through  the  courts  and  by 
other  methods  (2^  '•  5^),  but  nothing  indicates  that  their  op- 
pression was  religious  persecution. 

In  I  'I"  the  rich  man  is  a  brother,  but  apparently  exceptional  {cf.  2  ^  ; 
in  2'  the  rich  man  is  not  a  Christian,  and  the  rich  of  2^  blaspheme  the 
Christian  name,  while  the  apostrophe  of  51-"  is  clearly  addressed  to 
non-christians. 

The  traits  of  these  Christians,  so  far  as  mentioned  in  the 
epistle,  are  easily  comprehensible.  The  writer  offers,  indeed, 
no  praise  of  his  readers  such  as  would  be  found  in  a  Pauline  let- 
ter ;  but  that  is  part  of  its  character  as  a  diatribe.  They  have 
certain  moral  dangers,  they  need  encouragement  and  warning ; 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  conditions  known 
to  the  writer  were  those  of  any  conspicuous  demoralisation  or 
monstrous  worldliness.  If  some  relied  on  their  Christian  pro- 
fession to  make  up  for  defect  in  Christian  practise,  the  crime 
which  draws  out  that  censure  is,  after  all,  nothing  graver  than 
an  excessive  civility  and  truckling  to  rich  strangers  who  ap- 
peared at  their  church  meeting.  Their  quarrelsome  propensi- 
ties seem  to  have  been  strongly  developed  in  both  word  and 
act  (3'^-  ^^-'^^  4i-^'  "  5^),  but  more  is  not  implied  than  the  ordi- 
nary frictions  and  wrong  speeches  of  decent,  but  somewhat  un- 
governed,  people. 
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Nothing  worse  Is  indicated  here  than  took  place  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  at  Corinth,  at  Phihppi,  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  earliest  years 
of  those  churches,  and  we  have  no  right  to  infer  from  the  faults 
of  James's  readers  a  relatively  late  stage  in  their  Christian  his- 
tory. Nothing  in  the  epistle,  it  is  true,  refers  to  them  as  if 
they  had  lately  come  from  Judaism  or  heathenism,  or  breathes 
the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  a  newly  planted  church,  and  the  sense 
of  the  very  recent  conversion  of  the  readers  which  is  often  found 
in  Paul  is  lacking  (so  even  i^*).  But  it  is  wrong  to  say  that 
a  condition  of  Christian  life  is  here  indicated  so  secularised 
as  to  imply  a  very  long  lapse  of  time  since  these  Christian 
churches  were  founded. 

That  these  Christians  lived  among  Jews,  not  as  mission  out- 
posts among  the  heathen,  and  were  themselves  Jews,  is  the  im- 
plication of  the  whole  epistle.  There  is  no  reference  to  idolatry, 
to  slaves,  to  a  generally  accepted  lax  standard  of  sexual  mo- 
rality, to  any  surrounding  heathenism.  In  a  heathen  city  their 
diihculties  would  have  been  likely  to  come  from  the  police,  or 
from  neighbours  poor  like  themselves  and  jealous;  here  the 
oppression  is  from  the  rich,  who  maltreat  their  work-people. 
The  apostrophe  to  the  rich  (5^"^)  is  in  language  full  of  allusion 
to  the  O.  T.,  as  if  those  who  are  attacked  might  be  expected 
(if  they  would  but  read)  to  feel  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  the 
impartial  severity  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  in  the  Judgment  and 
to  the  torments  of  fire  in  the  last  days.  The  Christian  assem- 
bly is  called  a  ''synagogue  " — not,  perhaps,  a  decisive  piece  of 
evidence,  but  yet  significant  in  confirmation  of  the  rest.  The 
picture  in  5^*"^^  of  the  \dsit  of  the  elders  to  the  sick  man  with 
oil  and  prayer  and  confession  is  a  curiously  exact  reproduction 
of  what  Jewish  writers  tell  of  Jewish  ways.  The  sense  of  the 
pressing  duty  of  almsgiving  and  of  visiting  the  unfortunate  are 
traits  of  a  Jewish  community.  The  knowledge  of  the  O.  T. 
everywhere  assumed  proves,  however,  no  more  here  than  at 
Corinth  {cf.  Clement  of  Rome),  and  the  writer's  familiarity 
with  Jewish  midrashic  embellishment  of  the  O.  T.  stories  (5^^ 
is  significant  rather  for  him  than  for  his  readers. 

That  the  conditions  were  those  of  Palestine  seems  directly  im- 
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plied  by  the  reference  (5'^)  to  "  the  early  and  latter  [rain]."  Only 
in  Palestine  among  the  countries  that  come  in  question  do  the 
seasonal  conditions  produce  the  intensity  of  anxious  hope  to 
which  this  verse  refers.  By  reason  of  just  that  intensity  of 
feeling  (as  well  as  because  of  the  comparative  inconspicuousness 
of  the  few  O.  T.  passages  where  these  rains  are  mentioned) 
the  phrase  has  every  appearance  of  being  not  a  literary  allusion 
but  a  reference  to  a  familiar  fact  of  daily  life.  If  the  word 
Kavacov  in  i"  means  the  sirocco,  that  would  suit  the  climate 
of  Palestine,  or  of  other  Oriental  regions,  but  the  word  may 
mean  merely  "heat"  and  so  give  no  specific  implication. 

These  Palestinian  Jewish  Christians  formed  an  established  re- 
hgious  body,  with  a  regular  meeting,  doubtless  both  for  instruc- 
tion and  for  worship  {cf.  i""),  of  which  no  secret  was  made 
and  which  outsiders  were  more  than  welcome  to  visit.  They 
were  numerous  enough  to  be  a  community  (not  necessarily, 
nor  probably,  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  or  village) 
in  which  social  vices  and  virtues  could  exist  (so  eV  vjuv  41-3 
^13-16)^  They  had  elders  (5^*),  but  there  is  no  mention  of  bishops 
or  deacons.  They  also  had  "teachers"  (3^),  a  class  to  which 
the  writer  himself  belonged,  which  is  well  known  in  early  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  persisted  in  Palestine  until  the  third  century 
{cf.  Ps.-Clement,  Epistles  to  Virgins).  What  ch.  3  indicates 
concerning  the  functions  and  character  of  these  teachers,  as 
well  as  about  the  ideals  to  be  cherished  by  them,  need  not  be 
here  recited. 

The  general  state  of  the  country  and  the  relations  of  these 
churches  with  their  Jewish  neighbours  (other  than  the  rich)  are 
but  little  touched  on  in  the  epistle.  The  impression  through- 
out the  tract  is  of  a  settled  condition  of  affairs.  There  is  no 
indication  of  war  or  of  public  disturbance  or  calamity;  no 
allusion  is  made  to  the  Jewish  war  or  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Agriculture  and  trade  appear  to  be  carried  on  in 
peace;  the  uncertainties  of  life  are  those  of  ordinary  peaceful 
times.  There  has  been  opportunity  for  the  Christian  churches 
to  grow  and  establish  themselves — mainly  through  winning 
converts  among  the  humbler  classes.     Nothing  in  the  epistle 
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implies  a  time  of  very  active  missionary  work.  The  rich  who 
blaspheme  are  evidently  for  the  most  part  out  of  reach  of  Chris- 
tian influence  (2^''') ;  if  one  of  them  comes  to  the  Christian 
meeting  a  flutter  of  ofi&cious  attention  arises  in  the  congrega- 
tion. Argumentative  apologetics  do  not  show  themselves  in 
any  way,  whether  in  the  choice  or  the  treatment  of  religious 
topics — the  contrast  here  to  the  writings  of  Paul  is  striking. 
Nor  does  any  acute  crisis  in  the  relations  of  Christians  and 
non-christians  appear  to  exist ;  one  would  infer  that  the  Chris- 
tians, although  very  possibly  disliked,  were  tolerated  and  free 
to  maintain  their  own  activity  and  inner  life,  with  their  own 
officials  and  constituency,  under  the  instruction  of  their  own 
teachers.  The  Christians'  relations  to  non-christian  neighbours 
who  worship  the  same  God  and  Father  appear  to  be  peaceful ; 
they  can  well  be  ruled  by  the  same  counsels  which  are  primarily 
given  with  reference  to  mutual  relations  among  Christians. 

B.  Weiss  has  advanced  an  ingenious  but  untenable  view,  which 
is  clearly  and  fully  stated  in  his  Jakobusbrief  und  die  neuere  Kritik, 
1904,  esp.  pp.  17  J^.  He  holds  that  ch.  3  of  the  epistle  is  intended  to 
correct  unwise  missionary  methods  ("falschcr  Bekehrungselfer")  on  the 
part  of  the  Christians.  Out  of  these,  he  thinks,  arose  also  the  internal 
troubles  of  which  ch.  4  speaks.  Nothing  in  the  epistle  seems  to  me 
to  be  in  accord  with  this  notion.  Weiss  builds  it  on  the  singular  argu- 
ment that  since  there  is  no  indication  in  the  epistle  of  doctrinal  di- 
versities within  the  church  there  was  nothing  that  the  "teachers" 
could  teach  to  their  fellow  Christians.  Hence  they  must  have  been 
missionaries  to  non-christians ! 

Nothing  in  the  epistle  suggests  that  the  writer  is  especially 
familiar  with  conditions  at  Jerusalem. 

§  6.    The  Origin  of  the  Epistle. 
(a)  History  of  Opinion  as  to  the  Author. 

M.  Meinertz,  Ber  Jakobusbrief  und  sein  Verfasscr  in  Schrift  nnd 
Uebcrlicferung  (Biblische  Studien,  x,  1-3),  Freiburg,  1905;  see  infra, 
pp.  86-109,  "History  of  the  Epistle  in  the  Church." 

The  views  of  modern  scholars  will  be  found  well  summarised  in 
J.  MofEatt,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  191 1,  pp. 
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468-475  ;  Beyschlag,  Dcr  Brief  dcs  Jacobus^  (Meyer*),  1897,  pp.  23-27; 
see  also  Holtzmann,  EinleUung^,  1892,  pp.  336-338;  Zahn,  Einleitung, 
§  8,  with  notes;  Mayor,  ch.  7. 

The  first  word  of  the  epistle  declares  it  to  have  been  written 
by  "James."  But  nothing  indicates  directly  and  explicitly 
which  James  is  meant,  and  it  is  not  even  clear  that  the  author 
is  an  apostle  or  that  he  is  a  person  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
N.  T.  The  earliest  known  opinion  on  the  person  of  the  writer 
is  that  of  Origen  {infra,  pp.  92/.),  who  understood  the  author 
to  be  James  the  Lord's  brother.  This  identification  may  well 
have  come  to  him  from  tradition,  and  may  have  been  shared 
by  Clement,  who  probably  was  acquainted  with  the  epistle 
{infra,  pp.  91  /.) ;  but  of  all  that  we  have  no  positive  knowledge 
whatever.  In  any  case,  this  view  became  the  standing  opinion, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  in  the  churches,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Syrian,  which  successively  adopted  the  epistle  into  their  N.  T. 

Eusebius,  in  stating  that  the  epistle  is  not  accepted  by  some 
churches,  doubtless  had  in  mind  the  Syrians  and  perhaps  the 
Latins,  but  he  does  not  intimate  that  any  one  who  held  to  its 
apostolic  authorship  attributed  it  to  any  other  James  than  the 
Lord's  brother,  and  does  not  imply  that  he  knew  of  any  rival 
positive  tradition.  He  himself  seems  to  have  accepted  the  epis- 
tle, as  did  Jerome,  whose  more  definite  statement  is  probably 
only  a  paraphrase  of  the  remarks  of  Eusebius,  H.  e.  ii,  23, 

Euseb.  H.  e.  ii,  2^^*^-  Totaura  y.oA  to:  xaxA  'laxw^ov,  ou  f)  xpwTT]  tuv 
6vo;xat^o[j.sv(i)v  xaGoXtxwv  IxtaToXwv  elvott  XiysTaf  fax^ov  Se  ex;  voOsuETctt 
[Kiv,  ou  TCoXXol  youv  Tiov  luaXatwv  auTfjc;  l[jLVY][ji6v£U(jav. 

H.  e.  iii,  25 ^  twv  5*  ayzCkejO[Liv(i>v,  yvcopqxwv  S'  ouv  o\j.ii>q  toI?  xoXkolq, 
■f)  XeYO|xivY)  'laxw^ou  ^igsicxi  xccl  •?)  'louSx,  iq  le  Tli-zpou  SeuT^pa  eTCiaToXYi 
xctl  •?)  6vopiat,o[X£VT]  Seuxipa  xal  xgixt]  'Iwivvou. 

Jerome,  De  vir.  ill.  2,  Jacobus  qui  appdlatiir  frater  dom'ini,  cogno- 
menlo  Justus,  ut  nonnulli  existimant,  Joseph  ex  alia  uxorc,  ut  aufem 
mihi  videtjir,  Mariae,  sororis  matris  domini,  cujus  Johannes  in  libra 
sua  meminit,  filius,  post  passionem  domini  statim  ab  apostoUs  Hicroso- 
lymoriim  episcopus  ordinatus,  imam  tantum  scripsit  epistulam,  quae  de 
septem  calhoUcis  est,  quae  et  ipsa  ab  alio  quodam  sub  nomine  ejus  edita 
adseritur,  licet  paulatim  tempore  procedente  obtinuerit  auctoriiatem. 

Nearly  all  succeeding  writers  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times, 
whether  they  follow  the  Epiphanian  or  the  Hieronymian  theory 
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of  the  personal  relationship  to  Jesus  of  James  the  Lord's  brother, 
ascribe  to  him  the  epistle.  In  most  instances,  indeed,  the  au- 
thor is  referred  to  simply  as  "James  the  apostle,"  but  many 
writers  {e.  g.  Chrysostom,  Andrew  of  Crete,  Rufinus,  Prosper 
of  Aquitaine,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Bede,  Bar-Hebrasus)  make  it 
clear  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  is  intended.  In  a  very 
few  cases  the  author  of  the  epistle  is  taken  to  be  James  son  of 
Zebedee.  Thus  the  tenth  century  (so  Gebhardt)  Latin  Codex 
Corbeiensis  has  a  subscription  to  the  epistle:  Explicit  epistola 
Jacohi  filii  Zcebedei;  and  a  series  of  Spanish  writers,  headed  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  1636,  and  running  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  have  been  led  by  national  patriotism  to  claim  the 
epistle  for  their  apostle  and  patron,  St.  James  of  Compostella 
(the  son  of  Zebedee).  This  tendency  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy ;  and  through  some  channel  (perhaps  popu- 
lar rather  than  learned)  it  has  reached  Dante  {Paradiso,  xxv,  13- 
18,  29-33,  76-78,  94/.).  But  in  general  there  was  no  departure 
from  the  traditional  view ;  and  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
if  nothing  to  the  contrary  is  indicated,  a  reference  to  "James  the 
apostle"  as  author  of  the  epistle  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
James  the  Lord's  brother. 

Meinertz,  op.  cit.  pp.  211-215,  Zahn,  Einleitung,  §  5,  note  3.  The  pref- 
ace to  the  CathoHc  epistles  printed  in  the  edilio  princeps  of  the  Peshitto 
(ed.  VVidmanstad,  1555)  has  not  been  confirmed  from  any  ancient 
Syriac  Ms.  and  is  probably  no  older  than  that  edition.  It  reads  :  "  In 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  print  three  epistles  of  J^mes, 
Peter,  and  John,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  revelation  of  our  Lord 
when  he  was  transfigured  before  their  eyes  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  who 
saw  Moses  and  Elijah  who  talked  with  him." 

With  the  Reformation  came  criticism  of  the  Epistle  of  James 
and  corresponding  variety  in  the  views  of  its  authorship.  Eras- 
mus and  Cajetan  were  in  doubt,  while  many  Lutherans  wholly 
denied  apostolic  authorship,  and  Luther  himself  was  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  epistle  to  "some  good  pious  man  who  had  taken 
some  sayings  from  the  apostles'  disciples"  {Sdmmtl.  Werke, 
Erlangen  ed.,  vol.  Ixiii,  p.  157).  The  possibiUty  that  the  epistle 
was  written  by  James  son  of  Alphaius  (distinguished  from  the 
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Lord's  brother)  also  came  into  \aew.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  Protestant  opinion  settled  back  into 
the  traditional  view,  holding  the  epistle  to  be  genuine  and  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Lord's  brother.  No  Protestant  writer  of  influ- 
ence has  ever  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  of 
the  son  of  Alphaeus  (as  distinct  from  the  Lord's  brother),  for 
neither  of  which  views,  indeed,  can  anything  be  said. 

For  Roman  Catholic  writers  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  merely  determined  that  the  epistle  must  be  accepted  as 
by  an  "apostle  James,"  and  the  obiter  dictum  (Sess.  xiv,  Doc- 
trina  de  sacramento  extremae  unctionis,  ch.  i,  De  institutione  sacra- 
menti  extremae  unctionis)  which  referred  to  extreme  unction  as 
per  Jacohiim  autem  apostolum  ac  domini  fratrem  fidelibus  com- 
mendatum  ac  promulgatum,  did  not  restrict  Catholics  to  a  corre- 
sponding view  of  the  epistle.  Tliis  left  room  for  the  Spanish 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  as  well  as  for  the 
uncertainty  of  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  ^ib^j,  and  others;  but 
these  exceptions  are  rare,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  Roman  Catholic  writer  on  the 
epistle  attributed  it  to  any  other  author  than  James  the  Lord's 
brother. 

Modern  Protestant  criticism  of  the  epistle  begins  with  the 
first  edition  of  De  Wette's  Einleitung,  1826,  in  which  its  apos- 
tolic origin  was  roundly  denied.  Later  scholars  are  mainly 
divided  between  those  who  accept  the  epistle  as  a  genuine  work 
of  James  the  Lord's  brother  (on  Protestant  ideas  about  his  per- 
sonality, see  infra,  p.  59)  and  those  who  attribute  it  to  an  un- 
known writer  of  a  later  generation.  Occasionally  this  rejection 
proceeded  from  orthodox  Lutheran  motives  like  those  of  the 
sixteenth  century,*  but  in  most  instances  the  rejection  of  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Epistle  of  James  goes  with  the  critical 
rejection  of  other  traditions  as  to  the  N.  T.  literature.  The 
name  of  James  son  of  Zebedee  has  found  but  few  to  support  it ; 

*  So,  perhaps,  Kahnis,  Die  lutherische  Dogmatik,  i",  1861,  pp.  SSiff-,  who  thinks  the  epistle 
written  by  a  Jewish  Christian  in  direct  polemic  against  Paul,  but  does  not  explicitly  deny 
that  James  the  Lord's  brother  was  the  author.    For  other  instances,  see  Meinertz,  pp.  255/. 
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and  the  view  urged  by  Spitta  and  Massebieau  that  the  writer 
was  not  a  Christian  but  a  Jew  has  met  with  small  favour.  If 
the  writer  was  not  an  apostle,  three  views  are  possible :  (i)  that 
the  writer  was  an  otherwise  unknown  James,  (2)  that  the  first 
verse  is  a  later  addition,  (3)  that  the  epistle  was  from  the  start 
pseudepigraphic.  All  these  views  are  represented  among  Prot- 
estant scholars. 

Those  who  hold  the  author  to  be  James  the  Lord's  brother  assign 
the  epistle  either  to  a  date  before  c.  50  (so  Beyschlag,  Zahn,  Mayor,  and 
many  others)  or  to  one  shortly  before  the  death  of  James  (62  or  a  httle 
later) ,  and  naturally  think  of  Jerusalem  as  the  place  of  composition. 
Among  critics  who  reject  the  apostolic  authorship,  the  dates  given  show 
wide  variation,  but  are  seldom  earher  than  90  or  later  than  130,  al- 
though a  few  carry  the  possible  date  down  as  late  as  150.  As  to  the 
place,  these  critics  are  for  the  most  part  divided  between  Palestine  and 
Rome. 

(b)  Conclusions. 

From  the  study  of  the  internal  evidence  given  by  the  his- 
torical background  and  ideas  of  James  must  be  drawn  what 
we  can  know  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  epistle.  Ex- 
ternal evidence  carries  us  only  to  the  point  that  the  epistle  was 
probably  not  written  later  than  150  a.d.  That  would  seem 
certainly  implied  by  the  belief  of  Origen  that  it  was  the  work 
of  James  an  apostle,  even  though  his  testimony  to  the  actual 
authorship  be  not  accepted.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the 
epistle  bore  from  the  first  the  name  of  James,  and  that  thereby 
was  intended  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  but  nothing  in  the  epistle 
or  in  the  conditions  of  literary  production  of  that  age  forbids 
the  idea  that  such  a  tract  was  originally  pseudonymous.  The 
title  and  the  tradition  offer  the  name  of  a  conceivable  author; 
but  they  create  no  overpowering  presumption  that  he  was  the 
real  one. 

Harnack,  Lehre  der  Zw'dlf  Apostel  (Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  ii), 
1884,  pp.  106-109,  CaL,  i,  1897,  pp.  485-491,  holds  that  the  epistle, 
written  120-150  a.d.  as  an  anonymous  compilation  of  earlier  sayings, 
began  with  i '  and  was  not  made  over  into  an  Epistle  of  James  by  the 
addition  of  i'  until  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century.  For  this 
view,  which  is  part  of  a  theory  that  this  process  was  applied  to  several 
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N.  T.  writings,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  of  James. 
The  first  verse,  if  properly  understood,  makes  a  suitable  opening  to 
the  tract,  and  even  if  it  be  held,  as  Harnack  holds,  that  James  the 
Lord's  brother  cannot  have  written  the  epistle,  neither  anything  in  the 
epistle  itself  nor  the  literary  custom  of  the  time  makes  any  difficulty 
in  supposing  it  a  pseudonymous  religious  tract.  Against  the  theory 
appeal  is  made  to  the  apparent  relation  of  xapiv  (v.^)  to  xalpei'j  (v.^J 
it  is  also  said  that  an  editor  introducing  at  so  late  a  date  an  attribution 
to  James  would  have  made  it  unmistakable  which  James  was  intended 
(c/.  Zahn,  Einleitung,  §  8,  note  i).  These  counter-arguments  are  not 
conclusive,  but  Harnack's  theory  is  still  less  convincing. 

We  may  sum  up  the  pertinent  points  in  the  internal  evi- 
dence already  discussed.  The  writer  and  the  readers  whom  he 
expected  to  reach  by  his  tract  were  Greek-speaking  Jewish 
Christians  in  Palestine.  The  churches  are  apparently  past  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  life ;  they  had  been  formed  not  very  re- 
cently and  are  living  under  settled  conditions  among  Jewish 
neighbours  as  an  accepted  part  of  the  whole  Palestinian  com- 
munity. Neither  life  nor  thought  in  the  church  is  dominated 
by  passionate  missionary  effort.  No  crisis  seems  present  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  these  believers ;  and  there  is  no  indication 
of  public  disturbance  or  of  recent  or  impending  calamity  in 
civil  matters.  The  great  controversy  over  the  Law,  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Acts  and  the  epistles  of  Paul,  is  no  longer  rife. 

The  writer  himself  writes  Greek  with  entire  facihty,  and  has 
become  so  familiar  with  the  literary  type  of  the  Hellenistic  di- 
atribe that  he  can  freely  use  it  (evidently  not  for  the  first  time 
here)  as  the  vehicle  of  his  Christian  admonitions.  He  is  him- 
self, no  doubt,  a  Jew,  but  accustomed  to  read  the  O.  T.  in  the 
Septuagint  version.  His  main  ideas  are  Jewish,  and  his  dis- 
tinctively Christian  thinking  primitive  though  unmistakable. 
Religion  appears  to  him  mainly  in  the  guise  of  a  noble  spiritual 
Law.  He  is  later  than  Paul,  of  whose  formulas  he  disapproves 
without  understanding  their  real  purpose.  Singularly  devoid 
of  contact  with  the  progressive  movements  which  were  else- 
where developing  toward  second-century  Christian  thought,  he 
does  not  descry  within  his  horizon,  still  less  contain  in  himself, 
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any  of  the  germinant  heresies  of  the  age.  Even  the  tenden- 
cies which  led  the  exclusive  and  stagnant  form  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity to  soHdify  itself  into  a  heresy  are  alien  to  him.  He 
represents  an  admirable  t)^e  of  Christianity,  but  one  of  ex- 
traordinary intellectual  isolation. 

These  internal  indications  are  best  satisfied  by  supposing  that 
the  epistle  was  written  by  a  Christian  teacher  in  some  half- 
hellenistic  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  period  of  quiet  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  in  70  a.d.*  and  before  the  disturbances 
which  culminated  in  the  rebellion  of  Bar-Cochba,  132-135  a.d. 
For  a  closer  dating  than  75-125  a.d.  the  epistle  seems  to  pro- 
vide no  aid. 

As  to  the  place  of  origin  the  epistle  is  wholly  without  sug- 
gestion, and  a  number  of  towns  in  Palestine  could  show  the 
required  conditions.  A  good  example  is  Cassarea,  the  Roman 
capital.  Here  was  a  Romanised  city  containing  a  population 
partly  Jewish,  partly  heathen,  in  which  the  writer's  contact 
with  Hellenistic  moral  preaching  would  be  easily  supposable, 
but  where  the  Christians  would  not  have  found  themselves  out 
of  relation  to  Jewish  life.  Christians  existed  at  Caesarea  from 
an  early  time  (Acts  10/.  21*-  ^^),  and  its  continued  importance 
as  a  Christian  centre  is  attested  by  the  references  in  the  Clem- 
entine Recognitions.  No  sufficient  reason  exists  for  thinking 
that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  James  actually  lived  here,  but 
it  happens  that  more  is  known  about  Caesarea  than  about  most 
similar  places,  and  it  is  instructive  to  find  that  its  known  cir- 
cumstances would  well  account  for  the  origin  of  the  epistle. f 
Much  the  same  could  be  said  of  Tiberias,  if  there  were  any  such 
tradition  of  Christians  there.| 

The  general  view  here  stated  of  the  time  and  place  of  origin 
of  the  Epistle  of  James  excludes  the  traditional  authorship  by 

*  A  date  earlier  than  the  Jewish  war  is  unlikely  because  the  epistle  ignores  the  Pauline 
controversy  over  the  law  while  it  yet  shows  a  knowledge  of  Pauline  formulas. 

t  On  Ca;sarea,  see  Schiirer,  CJV,  §  23,  I,  9  (and  other  references  in  the  Index);  G.  A. 
Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land'',  pp.  138  ^. ;  JE,  art.  "Caesarea";  EB,  art. 
"Caesarea." 

JOn  Tiberias,  see  Schiirer,  GJV,  §  23, 1,  $3. 
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James  the  Lord's  brother.  Is  this  indirect  result  confirmed 
by  any  convincing  direct  evidence?  Such  proof  is  difficult  to 
get  because  so  little  is  known  of  James's  ideas  or  character; 
yet  two  special  considerations  tend  to  make  it  unlikely  that 
the  author  was  James. 

(i)  The  first  is  the  writer's  contact  with  Hellenism.  Not 
only  is  the  epistle  written  in  a  Greek  style  better  than  that 
of  most  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  but  the  writer  shows  a  contact 
with  Greek  modes  of  public  preaching  and  with  Greek  ideas 
and  illustrations  which  would  not  be  expected  in  a  Galilean 
peasant  whose  experience  of  the  world,  even  in  the  period  of  his 
broadest  activity,  came  through  his  leadership  of  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem.  And  this  remains  true,  even  when  all  necessary 
deductions  have  been  made  for  the  later  and  legendary  nature 
of  the  ascetic  traits  with  which  the  description  given  by  Hege- 
sippus  has  endowed  the  "bishop  of  Jerusalem." 

(2)  The  second  point  has  to  do  with  what  we  know  of  James 
the  Lord's  brother's  religious  attitude.  He  was  deeply  engaged 
with  the  questions  directly  arising  out  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween Paul  and  the  Judaisers  (Acts  15,  2ii*^-,  Gal.  21-1°  2^2) ;  and 
although  he  took  a  mediating  position  at  Jerusalem,  yet  he  was 
fully  trusted  as  a  leader  by  the  crowds  of  Christians,  "all  zealous 
for  the  law,"  who  lived  there,  while  the  allusion  in  Gal.  2^^  surely 
indicates  that  his  ideas  of  Jewish  Christian  observance  of  the 
Jewish  dietary  regulations  were  strict.  But  in  the  epistle  all 
these  questions  lie  completely  outside  the  circle  of  the  writer's 
interest,  extensive  as  that  circle  is.  And  this  becomes  of  greater 
significance  because  the  writer  has  in  mind  and  discusses  Paul's 
formulas.  He  disapproves  of  them,  but  on  other  grounds  than 
that  which  chiefly  moved  the  Judaisers  of  Paul's  day,  and 
caused  that  well-known  controversy  to  be  the  life-and-death 
struggle  of  exclusive  Jewish  Christianity.  Then  the  question 
was  whether  such  "works"  of  the  Law  as  circumcision,  the 
dietary  rules,  and  the  Sabbath  were  requisite  to  justification; 
now,  without  a  hint  of  that  question,  the  objection  to  Paul's 
statement  is  that  it  seems  to  imply  that  men  can  be  justified 
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without  showing  any  of  the  "works"  of  Christian  love.  It 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  unlikely  that  a  representative  leader 
who  had  taken  a  great  part  in  the  earlier  controversy  should, 
within  fifteen  years,  in  discussing  the  same  forms  of  statement, 
betray  no  consciousness  whatever  of  that  controversy  or  of  its 
vital  significance  for  the  section  of  the  church  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  writer  of  the  epistle  is  anxious  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  Jewish  Christians ;  he  shows  no  sign  of  any  concern 
about  the  interests  of  Jewish  Christianity. 

If,  then,  this  epistle  probably  bore  from  the  start  the  name 
of  "James,  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
yet  is  not  from  the  pen  of  James,  the  well-known  leader  of 
Jewish  Christianity,  might  we  not  suppose  it  to  be  the  work 
of  some  otherwise  unknown  Palestinian  Christian  sharing  this 
not  uncommon  name  ?  This  is  undoubtedly  possible ;  in  view, 
however,  of  the  conspicuous  position  and  wide,  heroic  fame  of 
the  Lord's  brother,  it  does  not  seem  likely.  A  Christian  epistle 
bearing  his  name,  with  no  special  indication  of  the  identity  of 
the  author,  could  hardly  have  been  put  out  in  Palestine  in  the 
first  or  early  second  century  without  seeming  to  the  Christian 
public  of  that  age  to  claim  the  authorship  of  the  great  James, 
just  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Origen,  a  century  later.  And  the 
literary  customs  of  the  time  make  the  publication  of  a  pseu- 
donymous epistle  well  conceivable,  even  for  an  earnest  and  sin- 
cere writer,  at  a  time  when  James  himself  had  been  dead  cer- 
tainly for  fifteen  years,  perhaps  for  more  than  fifty. 

The  origin  here  supposed  for  the  epistle  seems  to  accord  well 
with  its  earliest  history  in  the  church.  Produced  after  the 
apostolic  period,  in  a  secluded  part  of  Christendom,  and  having 
no  immediate  significance  for  current  controversy,  it  was  pre- 
served in  Palestine  alone  for  nearly  or  quite  a  century.  Then, 
its  pseudonymous  character  in  the  meantime  forgotten,  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  church  either  through  being 
brought  to  Alexandria  in  the  second  century  or  through  one  of 
the  visits  of  Origen  to  Palestine.  The  use  of  it  in  the  pseudo- 
clementine  Epistles  to  Virgins  of  the  third  century  may  have 
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been  due  to  its  currency  among  Greek-speaking  Christians  in 
Palestine,  where  those  epistles  were  written.  Since  our  epistle 
was  known  to  be  an  ancient  book  when  it  first  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  Origen  (or  of  Clement  of  Alexandria?),  and  since  it 
purported  to  be  written  by  James,  apparently  the  Lord's  brother 
of  that  name,  and  since  it  contained  nothing  unworthy  of  such 
an  origin,  it  was  gradually  accepted,  first  in  Alexandria,  then,  as 
it  became  known  more  widely  and  with  high  authority  recom- 
mending it,  elsewhere  in  the  Christian  world.  This  process  went 
on  slowly  because  the  church  leaders  were  aware  that  the  book 
was  a  newcomer  which  had  not  been  read  and  valued  in  the 
church  at  large  in  the  second  century. 

The  often-quoted  statement  of  Jerome  {quae  et  ipsa  ah  alio  quodam  sub 
nomine  ejus  cdita  adseritur)  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  more  knowledge 
than  Jerome  gained  from  Eusebius,  and  the  latter's  statement  means 
only  that  in  his  time  the  Syrian  and  Latin  churches  had  not  yet  taken 
up  the  epistle  into  their  canon.  We  cannot  infer  from  Jerome  that  a 
tradition  of  the  real  authorship,  or  even  of  the  pseudonymity  of  the 
epistle,  had  survived  through  the  second  century  and  come  with  it 
to  Greek  theologians  and  so  to  Jerome  himself ;  see  above,  p.  44. 

For  the  significance  of  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  history  of 
early  Christian  thought  it  makes  not  much  difference  whether 
it  was  written  by  James  the  Lord's  brother  about  the  year  60, 
or  by  another  Palestinian  teacher  fifty  years  later.  In  either 
case  the  place  of  origin  and  the  kind  of  Christians  whose  life 
the  epistle  reflects  are  the  same,  and  the  epistle  itself  shows 
how  little  development  of  Christian  thought  took  place  there 
in  those  decades.  The  historical  importance  of  that  phase  of 
Christian  history  lies  not  in  what  came  out  of  it  but  in  the 
traces  it  reveals  of  still  earlier  Palestinian  Christianity,  and  in 
its  testimony  to  one  of  the  many  legitimate  forms  which  Chris- 
tianity (and  in  this  case  very  early  Christianity)  has  assumed 
in  its  long  history. 
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APPENDIX  ON  JAMES  THE  LORD'S  BROTHER  AND 
OTHER  PERSONS  NAMED  JAMES. 

Ada  Sanctorum,  Mali,  vol.  i,  pp.  18-34,  Antwerp,  1680. 

A.  H.  Blom,  Dispulatio  Iheologka  inaugiiralis  de  T012  aaea<i>oi2  et 
TA12  AAEA-tAiS  TOY  KYPIOY,  Leyden,  1839. 

J.  B.  Lightfoot,  "The  Brethren  of  the  Lord,"  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  1865,  i°i89o,  pp.  252-291. 

Theodor  Zahn,  "Briider  und  Vettern  Jesu,"  in  Forschungcn  zur 
Geschichte  des  neatest.  Kanons,  vi,  1900,  pp.  225-364. 

Max  Meinertz,  Der  Jakobusbrief  und  sciti  Verfasser  in  Schrift  und 
Ueberlieferung  (Biblische  Studien,  x,  1-3),  Freiburg,  1905. 

§  I.      NEW   TESTAMENT   PERSONS   NAMED  JAMES. 

The  N.  T.  persons  bearing  the  name  of  James  are  as  follows : 

(i)  James  son  of  Zebedce  and  Salome,  (elder?)  brother  of  John, 
included  in  all  four  lists  of  the  Twelve,  and  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  Gospels.  He  was  beheaded  by  Herod  Agrippa  I  in  or  before 
the  year  44  a.d.  (Acts  12  2). 

'    (2)  James  son  of  Alphseus,  one  of  the  Twelve  (Mt.  10^,  Mk.  3^^, 
Lk.  6l^  Acts  i"). 

(3)  James  the  Lord's  brother.  So  described  in  Gal.  i^^,  and 
mentioned  in  2''  ^2;  doubtless  the  person  referred  to,  as  having  seen 
the  risen  Lord,  in  i  Cor.  15'^.  Evidently  the  same  as  James  who 
appears  as  a  leading  Christian  at  Jerusalem  in  Acts  12"  15^*  2ii^. 
Cf.  Mk.  63  =  Mt.  13^^ 

'  (4)  James  "the  less"  (6  \iiY.p6q).     His  mother  was  Mary,  and  he 
had  a  brother  Joses  (Mk.  15^"  =  Mt.  27^^  Mk.  16^  =  Lk.  2410). 

(5)  James  father  (or,  very  improbably,  brother)  of  Judas,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  Twelve  (TouSa?  laxco^ou),  Lk.  6^^,  Acts  i^^. 
Instead  of  this  Judas  another  name  (either  Thadda^us  or  Lebbiuus) 
appears  in  the  list  of  Mk.  3^*,  copied  in  Mt.  lo^. 

(6)  James,  by  whom  the  Epistle  of  James  claims  to  have  been 
written  (Jas.  i^. 

(7)  James  brother  of  the  Judas  (Jude  v.  ^)  by  whom  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  claims  to  have  been  written. 

Of  these  several  persons  named  James,  No.  i  (James  son  of 
Zebedec)  and  No.  2  (James  son  of  Alphaeus)  are  certainly  distinct 
individuals,  both  names  being  found  together  in  the  Hsts  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  Of  the  career  of  James  son  of  Alphaeus,  however, 
nothing  whatever  is  known,  at  any  rate  under  that  name ;  and  the 
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same  is  true  of  No.  4  (James  the  less)  and  No.  5  (James  [father]  of 
Judas),  so  that  the  way  is  open  for  identifying  one  or  more  of  these 
three  with  No.  3,  James  the  Lord's  brother,  a  man  of  note  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  Acts  and  in  Paul's  epistles.  Such  a 
combination,  by  which  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  were  regarded  as 
a  single  individual,  was  made  by  Jerome  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  has  prevailed  in  the  western  church  and  with 
modern  Roman  Catholic  scholars.* 

§  2.      THE   HISTORY   OF   OPINION. 

The  history  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  relationships  of  James 
the  Lord's  brother  is  of  considerable  interest. 

The  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  terms  "brother"  (Mt. 
J246. 47  1^55  2810  [?],  Mk.  331-  32  63,  Lk.  819-  20,  Jn.  2^2  f<  6.  10  20"  [?], 
Acts  i",  I  Cor.  9^  Gal.  i")  and  "sister"  (Mt.  13^^,  Mk.  6^)  is 
undoubtedly  to  take  them  as  referring  to  children  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  younger  than  Jesus.  This  is  apparently  implied  f  by  the 
statement  of  Lk.  2^  (c/.  also  Mt.  i^^),  that  Mary  "brought  forth 
her  firstborn  son  (irbv  ulbv  xbv  •7cpwt6tox.ov),"  and  this  view,  often  called 
the  "  Hel vidian, "  was  perhaps  the  opinion  of  most  persons  in  the 
Christian  church  of  the  second  century.  Origen  implies  that  it 
was  so,  since  he  refers  to  the  opposite  opinion,  which  he  himself 
held,  as  that  of  "some,"  in  apparent  distinction  from  the  majority 
{Tom.  X,  17,  on  Mt.  13''^);  and  TertuUian  probably  held  the  Lord's 
brethren  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary  {Contra  Mar- 
cionem,  iv,  19;  De  came,  7). 

Zahn,  Forschungcn,  vi,  p.  319,  cf.  pp.  309-313,  argues  that  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Strom,  vii,  16,  93/.,  likewise  implies  that  the  mass  of 
simple  Christians  held  to  the  "Helvidian"  view;  and  holds  that  that 
view  was  maintained  by  Hegesippus.  But  the  implication  of  Clement's 
language  does  not  carry  so  far  as  this,  and  as  to  the  view  of  Hegesippus 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  positive  evidence  whatever. 

By  the  fourth  century,  however,  this  opinion  had  been  reduced 
to  the  grade  of  a  heresy.  In  376-377,  when  Epiphanius  fulminates 
against  it  in  a  pastoral  letter,  which  he  later  incorporated  in  his 
great  work  against  heresies  {Hccr.  Ixxviii,  pp.  1034-1057;  cf.  xxviii, 
7  ;  xxix,  I  /. ;  li,  10;  Ixvi,  19),  it  is  only  to  comparatively  unim- 
portant or  out-of-the-way  Christians,  such  as  those  in  Arabia  (or 

•  The  identification  of  James  the  Lord's  brother  *vith  James  son  of  Zebedee  has  occasion- 
ally been  made,  but,  as  in  Iren.  Ear.  iii,  12",  only  by  a  sheer  mistake. 

t  A  clear  statement  of  the  opposite  interpretation  of  Lk.  2'  and  Mt.  i"  may  be  found  in 
Lightfoot,  Galatians,  pp.  270^. 
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possibly  Agaria  west  of  the  sea  of  Azov*),  whom  he  dubbed  Anti- 
dicomarianitae,  or  Bonosus  of  Sardica,  or  Jovinian  that  he  can  refer 
as  instances.  The  views  of  all  these  were  condemned  as  heretical, 
while  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  many  of  whose  followers  at  least  are 
said  to  have  held  to  this  opinion  (Epiph.  Hcer.  Ixxvii,  36;  Ixxviii,  i), 
was  himself  a  theologian  of  doubtful  repute. f  Helvidius  himself 
is  an  obscure  person,  known  to  us  solely  through  Jerome's  refuta- 
tion of  a  treatise,  written  at  Rome  about  the  year  380,  in  which 
he  maintained  the  view  that  goes  by  his  name.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  bold  spirit,  disaffected  toward  the  current  monkish  asceti- 
cism ;  using  chiefly  the  statements  of  the  Gospels,  he  found  him- 
self able  to  produce  as  older  theological  authorities  only  TertuUian 
and  Victorinus  of  Pettau.  He  won  some  followers,  but  the  day 
for  his  view  had  passed  and  was  not  to  come  again  until  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Opposed  to  this  ancient,  so-called  Helvidian,  view  of  the  matter, 
with  its  support  in  the  natural  implications  of  Scripture,  was  an- 
other theory,  which  is  first  found  in  certain  apocryphal  writings, 
and  which,  being  more  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
dominated  the  church  of  the  fourth  century  and  remains  the  usual 
doctrine  in  the  Greek  church  to  the  present  day.  It  is  often  called 
the  "Epiphanian"  doctrine,  from  its  most  painstaking  defender  in 
the  fourth  century  (Epiph.  Hcsr.  Ixxvii,  36;  Ixxviii,  1-24),  but  its 
origin  lies  as  far  back  as  the  early  second  century.  According  to 
this  theory,  Mary  had  no  other  children  than  our  Lord;  the 
"brothers"  and  "sisters"  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife,  brought  up  in  the  household  of  Joseph  and  Mary  and  reputed 
Jesus'  half-brothers.  For  the  theory  no  direct  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  N.  T.;  it  seems  to  derive  its  origin,  and  certainly  gained 
its  rapid  spread,  from  the  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  Virgin 
Mary  which  has  produced  so  vast  an  overgrowth  of  legends  about 
her  life.  This  was  here  conjoined  with  the  far-reaching  asceticism 
which,  foreign  to  Judaism,  came  with  Hellenism  into  Christian 
thought  and  Ufe.  Ascetic  doctrine  speedily  supplemented  the  vir- 
gin birth  by  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary;  hence  a  first  wife 
had  to  be  assumed  as  the  mother  of  Joseph's  children.  The  ear- 
liest extant  statement  of  this  is  found  in  the  romance  now  known 
as  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi,  a  fiction  of  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  in  which  it  is  said  (ch.  9)  that  at  the  time  of  his  betrothal 
to  Mary  Joseph  was  a  widower  more  than  eighty  years  old,  with 
a  number  of  children.     A  similar  statement  is  said  by  Origeu 

•  So  Zahn,  Forschungen,  vi,  p.  306,  note  2. 

t  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (f  366),  Comm.  in  Mall,  i*,  calls  those  who  held  this  opinion  homines 
pravissimi. 
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{Tom.  X,  17,  on  Mt.  13^^)  to  have  been  contained  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  Peter  (of  date  not  far  from  the  Protevangelium). 
It  may  have  been  the  view  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  was 
definitely  aflfirmed  by  Origen  himself,  although  he  seems  to  be 
aware  that  it  is  supported  only  by  these  legendary  authorities 
{deliramenta  apocryphonim,  as  Jerome  calls  them),  and  that  it  rests 
solely  on  dogmatic  or  even  sentimental  grounds.  Most  of  the 
early  writers  had  no  occasion  to  state  by  what  theory  they  har- 
monised the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity  with  the  existence 
of  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  cannot  be  quoted 
on  this  question,  but  when  Epiphanius  wrote  (not  long  before  380), 
he  was  able  to  assume  that  his  own  view  was  universally  held  by 
orthodox  Christians.  It  is,  indeed,  explicitly  stated  by  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  (t368)  and  "Ambrosiaster"  (c.  375),  and  was  the  view 
of  Ephraem  Syrus,*  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  and,  in  the  main, 
of  Chrysostom  (who,  however,  seems  later  to  have  inclined  toward 
the  equally  orthodox  theory  of  Jerome).  Later  Greek  writers,  with 
few  exceptions,  held  to  this  tradition,  and  the  calendars  of  the 
Greek,  Syrian,  and  Coptic  churches,  which  distinguish  James  the 
Lord's  brother  from  both  of  the  apostles  named  James,  are  evi- 
dently in  accord  with  this  doctrine  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  Origen, 
and  of  Epiphanius.  This  is  the  view  accepted  by  the  theologians 
of  the  oriental  Orthodox  churches  at  the  present  day. 

For  the  following  note  on  the  brethren  of  Jesus  in  Russian  theological 
literature  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Aurelio  Palmier! : 

Most  of  the  Russian  writers  accept  the  opinion  of  St.  Epiphanius, 
and  hold  that  Joseph  had  six  sons  before  his  marriage  with  the  Virgin. 
Among  the  Russian  writers  who  hold  this  view  are  :  Bieliaev,  O  sobornom 
poslanii  ap.  Jakova  (The  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James)  Ctenia,  held  in 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Ecclesiastical  Progress,  1872,  vol.  i; 
Bishop  Alexis  (Novoslov),  Vvedenie  v  poslanie  Jakova  {Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James),  ibid.  1877,  vol.  ii,  p.  341 ;  Jaroscevsky,  Sobornoe 
poslanie  Sv.  Ap.  Jakova  {The  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James),  Kiev,  1901, 
p.  36 ;  Glubokovsky,  Blagoviestic  khristianskoi  svobody  v  poslanii  Sv. 
Ap.  Pavla  k  Galatam  (The  Gospel  of  Christian  Liberty  in  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Galaiians),  Petrograd,  1902,  pp.  67-69;  Orlin,  Sobornoe 
poslanie  Jakova  {The  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James),  Riazan,  1903,  p.  2; 
Glagolev,  in  Pravoslanaia  bogoslovskaia  entziklopedia  {Orthodox  Theo- 
logical Encyclopedia),  Petrograd,  1901,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1113-1126;  Bogda- 
scevsky,  ibid.  vol.  vi,  pp.  42-43.  One  exegete  only  has  accepted  the 
view  of  Jerome:  Theodorovic,  Tolkovanie  na  sobornoe  poslanie  Sv.  Ap. 
Jakova  {Commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James),  Vilna,  1897. 

Two  Russian  writers  have  proposed  another  explanation.  They  are 
Prof.  Kibalcic,  Sv.  Ap.  Jakov.,  brat  Gospoden  {St.  James,  Apostle  and 

*  J.  R.  Harris,  Four  Lectures  on  the  Western  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  1S94,  p.  37. 
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Brother  of  Our  Lord),  Cernigov,  1882  ;  and  the  famous  historian,  Alexis 
Lebedev,  in  the  review:  Diiscepohznoe  Ctcnie,  Moscow,  1903,  i,  pp. 
38-82;  iii,  407-425;  vi,  215-228;  vii,  363-370;  x,  235-245;  xi,  377- 
396;  xii,  542-552;  1904,  i,  91-105;  ii,  229-236,  and  in  vol.  vi,  of  Orth. 
Tlieol.  Eiicy.  According  to  Lebedev,  the  N.  T.  does  not  state  that 
either  the  Virgin  or  Joseph  had  other  sons  except  Jesus.  Therefore  the 
so-called  brethren  of  Jesus  were  not  brethren  in  the  ordinary  sense; 
neither  do  they  belong  to  a  supposed  first  wife  of  Joseph.  They  were 
only  cousins  on  the  side  either  of  Mary  or  Joseph.  The  only  woman 
whom  the  Gospels  represent  as  their  mother  is  Mary,  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  with  the  explanatory  reference  to  Clopas,  who  would 
be  their  father.  Mary  is  not  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  not  rep- 
resented as  having  sisters.  She  was  therefore  cousin  of  Joseph.  The 
Gospels  say  almost  nothing  about  Clopas ;  his  name  is  only  mentioned 
by  Luke.  Nevertheless,  we  can  argue,  he  was  well  known  in  the  age  of 
the  apostles.  A  tradition  of  the  second  centiu-y  says  that  he  was  the 
only  brother  of  Joseph.  Therefore,  Mary  of  Clopas  was  a  cousin  of 
Joseph  and  consequently  of  the  Virgin,  and  she  is  the  mother  of  the 
so-called  brethren  or  cousins  of  Jesus.  Prof.  A.  Lebedev  has  discussed 
his  opinion  in  a  special  work,  Bratja  Gospodni  (i  Cor.  9,  5),  Moscow, 
1908. 

In  the  western  church  the  influence  of  Jerome  has  caused  opinion 
on  the  subject  to  have  a  different  history.  This  active-minded 
controversiahst  spent  the  years  382-385  in  Rome,  and  early  in 
that  period,  in  reply  to  the  then  recent  work  of  Helvidius,  wrote 
his  treatise,  Adversus  Helvidium  de  pcrpetua  inrginitate  B.  Mariae. 
In  this  he  presented  an  entirely  novel  theory,  by  which  he  was 
able  to  identify  James  the  Lord's  brother  with  James  the  apostle, 
son  of  Alph^us,  and  so  reduce  the  number  of  persons  named 
James  in  the  N.  T.  to  two.  The  theory  can  be  most  clearly  ex- 
hibited by  the  following  table  of  relationships,  as  understood  by 
Jerome. 


Mary  Mary  of  Clopas,  wife  of  Alphaeus 

I  1 \ i 1 71 

Jesus        James  Joses  Judas  Simon  sisters 

son  of  Alphaeus, 

apostle, 

the  less, 

brother  of  the  Lord 

Under  Jerome's  theory  this  Judas  (Mk.  6')  can  be  identified  with 
the  apostle  Judas  Jacobi,  the  genitive  then  indicating  the  relation  of 
brother,  not  son.  A  further  possible  combination  is  that  which  iden- 
tifies Simon  brother  of  the  Lord  with  Simon  the  Zealot,  one  of  the 
Twelve.  But  neither  of  these  combinations  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  Jerome. 
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Jerome's  theory  appears  to  have  been  wholly  original  with  hira, 
and  both  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  later  Roman  Catholic  writers 
to  find  support  for  it  in  earlier  ecclesiastical  tradition  must  be 
deemed  to  have  failed.  By  the  theory  the  "brothers  and  sisters" 
of  the  Lord  are  made  his  cousins,  being  children  of  his  mother's 
sister.  In  order  to  hold  this,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  word 
"brother"  is  in  these  contexts  susceptible  of  such  a  meaning,  an 
assumption  linguistically  highly  unlikely,  if  not,  as  most  Protestant 
scholars  would  hold,  impossible.  Apart  from  this  essential  foun- 
dation-stone the  theory  rests  on  the  following  considerations : 

(i)  Gal.  i^'  implies  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  was  an  apos- 
tle. Since  James  son  of  Zebedee  died  about  44  A.D.,  James  the 
Lord's  brother  must  be  the  same  as  James  son  of  Alphaeus. 

(2)  Jn.  iq'^^  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  Mary  of  Clopas 
was  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

(3)  Mk.  15*°  (c/.  15''^  16^)  mentions  as  a  witness  of  the  crucifixion 
a  Galilean  woman,  Mary  mother  of  James  the  less  and  Joses,  and 
Jerome  identified  her  with  Mary  of  Clopas. 

(4)  James  the  less  is  identified  with  James  son  of  Alphaeus ;  for, 
in  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  the  designation  "the less"  (minor,  b  \Li-x.p6q) 
is  added  in  order  to  distinguish  this  James  from  the  more  prominent 
apostle  of  the  same  name,  James  son  of  Zebedee.  In  that  case 
Mary  of  Clopas  must  have  been  the  wife  of  Alphaeus.  What  the 
designation  "of  Clopas"  means,  Jerome  does  not  know.  He  does 
not  suggest  the  explanation,  later  current  but  linguistically  un- 
sound, that  Clopas  and  Alphaeus  represent  the  same  Aramaic  name 
(Chalphai). 

From  the  point  of  view  of  monkish  asceticism,  Jerome's  ingen- 
ious theory  had  an  advantage  over  the  previously  current  doctrine 
represented  by  Epiphanius.  It  preserved  not  only  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary,  but  also  that  of  Joseph  (Adv.  Helv.  19).  Against 
it,  in  spite  of  its  complete  lack  of  traditional  authority,  could  be 
urged  only  linguistic  and  historical  objections,  while  in  an  age 
which  was  much  occupied  with  strict  definition  of  the  limits  of  the 
canon,  the  Epiphanian  view  was  subject  to  the  discredit  of  its 
close  association  with  antiquated  apocryphal  legends.  Even  in 
the  East  Jerome's  theory  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  Chrys- 
ostom  (Comm.  in  Gal.  i^^),  and  Theodoret  expressly  advocated  it. 
In  the  Latin  church  it  gained  the  powerful  support  of  Augustine 
and  made  a  rapid  conquest.  Cassiodorius  (46S-562)  treats  the 
theory  as  established,  and  the  western  liturgies  imply  it  by  provid- 
ing (unlike  the  eastern)  only  one  day  of  commemoration  for  any 
James  other  than  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

The  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  succeeding  centuries 
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clung  to  this  received  view  with  but  few  exceptions.*  Certain 
critics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  indeed,  Combefis  (f  1679),  Hen- 
schen  the  Bollandist  (ti68i),  and  Richard  Simon  (ti7i2;  His- 
toire  critique  du  texte  die  Nouveau  Testament,  1689,  ch.  17)  argued 
that  James  the  Lord's  brother  was  not  the  same  person  as  James 
son  of  Alphaeus,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  a  clear  and 
complete  theory.  In  later  times  also  an  occasional  Roman  Cath- 
olic writer  has  taken  similar  ground,  but  in  general  there  has  been 
complete  adherence  to  the  theory  of  Jerome,  which  is  now  the 
established  tradition  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars. 

On  the  Protestant  side,t  in  so  far  as  the  question  was  discussed 
by  the  men  of  the  Reformation,  the  traditional  view  of  Jerome 
seems  to  have  been  retained.  Luther  (who  held  fast  to  the  per- 
petual virginity  of  Mary)  and  the  Magdeburg  Centuries  both  identi- 
fied James  the  Lord's  brother  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ;  and  in 
spite  of  some  signs  presaging  the  coming  confusion  of  critical  theo- 
ries, these  sixteenth-century  authorities  were  followed  by  the  bulk 
of  seventeenth-century  Protestants.  Striking  exceptions  were  Gro- 
tius  (t  1645),  who  preferred  the  Epiphanian  solution,  and  Hammond 
(ti66o).  The  eighteenth  century  shows  less  agreement.  Various 
scholars  rejected  the  Hieronymian  tradition ;  while  the  eccentric 
Whiston  (ti752),  and  later,  with  vastly  greater  influence,  Herder, 
in  his  Brief e  zweener  Brilder  Jesu  in  unserm  Kanon,  1775,  afl&rmed 
the  Helvidian  doctrine. 

In  the  critical  inquiries  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  old  opin- 
ions have  been  reaffirmed  and  ingenious  new  theories  proposed. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  Hieronymian  view  was  held  by 
a  large  proportion  of  Protestant  writers,  at  least  of  the  more  ortho- 
dox type,  and  from  the  latter  part  of  the  century  also  such  voices 
were  not  lacking. f  The  Epiphanian  doctrine  is  also  maintained 
by  a  few  writers,  among  whom  stands  the  great  name  of  Light- 
foot. §  But  among  Protestant  scholars  the  Helvidian  view  has 
increasingly  gained  adherents,  and  it  is  now  dominant. 

§   3.      THE   DECISIVE   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  reasons  for  the  tendency  of  modern  Protestant  scholars  to 
adopt  the  Helvidian  view  are  sound  and  do  not  require  long  dis- 
cussion here. 

*  See  for  abundant  detail  on  mediaeval  and  modern  scholars  Mcinertz,  Jakobusbrief,  pp. 
203-316. 

t  Meinertz,  op.  cil.  pp.  216,  288. 

t  Smith  and  Fuller,  DB',  vol.  i,  part  ii,  1893,  p.  1517. 

§  Lightfoot,  Galalians,  pp.  270-272,  adopted  the  Epiphanian  view  on  the  ground  of  Jn. 
ig".  «'.  He  holds  it  unlikely  that  Mary,  if  she  was  the  mother  of  James  and  the  others, 
should  have  been  "consigned  to  the  care  of  a  stranger  of  whose  house  she  becomes  henceforth 
the  inmate." 
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(i)  Against  the  Epiphanian  view  no  conclusive  objection  can 
be  brought,  save  that  no  real  evidence  speaks  for  it.  It  is  not 
intrinsically  improbable,  nor  contrary  to  anything  in  the  N.  T., 
that  Joseph  should  have  married,  lost  his  wife,  and  had  a  family 
of  children  before  his  betrothal  to  Mary,  but  the  legends  of  the 
Protevangelium  Jacobi  afford  no  presumption  of  trustworthy  tradi- 
tion, and  nothing  in  the  N.  T.  itself  is  capable  of  sustaining  the 
weight  of  the  story.  The  argument  from  Jn.  19^^,  on  which  Light- 
foot  rests  his  case,  is  wholly  insufficient.  In  fact,  the  Epiphanian 
view  has  its  roots  in  the  dogmatic  assumptions  of  an  ascetic  the- 
ology, or  at  best  in  mere  pious  sentiments  which  have  become  alien 
to  modern  Protestant  thought. 

(2)  The  theory  of  Jerome,  although  more  frequently  advocated 
among  Protestants  than  the  Epiphanian  view,  is  subject  to  far 
greater  objections. 

(a)  In  the  first  place  it  requires  the  admission  that  "brother" 
in  the  various  contexts  where  it  is  used  can  mean  "  cousin."  This 
is,  in  fact,  impossible  and  is  fatal  to  the  whole  theory.* 

(b)  Jerome's  interpretation  of  Jn.  19-^,  whereby  Mary  of  Clopas 
is  made  out  to  be  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  is,  on  the  whole,  unlikely 
(see  the  commentaries,  and  Zahn,  Forschungcn,  vi,  pp.  338/.  352). 

(c)  Mary  "of  Clopas"  is  more  naturally  taken  as  referring  to 
the  wife  of  Clopas,  and  in  that  case  (since  the  identification  of  the 
names  Clopas  and  Alphaeus  is  not  to  be  accepted)  she  cannot  well 
have  been  the  wife  of  Alphaeus. 

{d)  The  necessity  of  inferring  from  Gal.  i"  that  James  the  Lord's 
brother,  there  referred  to,  was  in  Paul's  view  an  apostle  is  dis- 
puted (see  the  commentaries).  But,  even  if  the  inference  be  granted, 
it  is  now  admitted  that  from  early  times  and  through  all  the  early 
centuries  others  than  the  Twelve  were  called  apostles. 

So,  for  instance,  Epiphanius  called  James  an  apostle,  but  denied  that 
he  was  one  of  the  Twelve.  See  Zahn,  Forschungen,  vi,  p.  7,  note  2,  pp. 
307/. ;  Lightfoot,  "  The  Name  and  Office  of  an  Apostle,"  in  Galatians, 
pp.  92-101. 

Whether  in  i  Cor.  15',  even  if  Tot<;  i%oax6'koiq  xaaiv  means  the 
Twelve  only,  James  is  or  is  not  represented  as  included  among  them  is 
so  doubtful  that  no  argument  can  properly  be  drawn  from  the  passage. 

(e)  The  expression  'I(4xwpo<;  6  [jLtxp6(;  (Mk.  15'"'),  on  the  use  of 
which  (Lat.  minor)  Jerome  puts  much  stress,  does  not  seem  to  be 
used  of  inferiority,  in  contrast  to  some  "James  the  Great"  among 
the  apostles,  but  (note  that  it  is  positive,  not  comparative)  refers 
to  some  personal  characteristic,  probably  of  stature. 

•  Mayor',  pp.  xxiv/.,  discusses  the  arguments  adduced ;  see  also  Lex.  s.  v.  dSe\4>6i,  and 
Lightfoot,  Galatians,  pp.  261-265. 
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It  thus  appears  that  Jerome's  highly  speculative  combinations 
crumble  under  analysis.  Against  his  view  speak  positively  many 
of  the  references  in  the  Gospels.  The  consistent  distinction  made 
between  the  apostles  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  the  failure 
of  the  evangelists  to  give  any  hint  that  one  or  two  or  even  three 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  are  identical  with  certain  more  or  less  well- 
known  persons  elsewhere  referred  to  in  their  histories  are  impor- 
tant arguments.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  even  if  Jerome's  theory 
of  cousinship  were  true,  that  the  evangelists  could  have  been  aware 
of  such  a  fact.  The  repetition  of  the  name  Mary  for  two  sisters, 
the  supposed  union  of  two  households  while  evidently  the  mothers 
of  both  were  still  living,  and  the  complete  ignoring,  in  the  nar- 
ratives, of  the  second  mother's  relation  to  her  children,  although 
she  is  expressly  stated  (Mk.  15^")  to  have  been  a  member  of  Jesus' 
company  in  Galilee,  all  these  improbabilities  combine  with  the 
explicit  statement  of  the  Gospel  of  John  that  Jesus'  brethren  did 
not  beHeve  on  him  (Jn.  7*^)  and  the  clear  implication  of  lack  of 
sympathy  with  his  work  found  in  Mk.  t,-^'  ^^  to  make  it  appear  im- 
possible that  James  the  Lord's  brother  should  have  been  one  of  the 
original  Twelve  Apostles. 

For  an  effective  statement  of  how  ill  the  cousinship  hypothesis  suits 
the  Gospel  narratives,  see  Mayor',  p.  xxix.  The  various  difficulties 
which  make  Jerome's  view  impossible  are  fully  presented  by  Lightfoot, 
Galalians,  pp.  258-265. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  theory  of  Jerome,  which  has  had  wider 
and  longer  prevalence  among  western  Christians  than  any  other 
view,  it  is  necessary  to  escape  the  difficulties  by  supplementary 
hypotheses  of  various  kinds,  such  as  making  an  unwarrantable  dis- 
tinction between  the  James  of  Gal.  i^^  and  the  James  of  Gal.  2^, 
or  understanding  that  the  term  "the  brethren  of  the  Lord"  is 
used  by  the  evangelists  with  tacit  exclusion  of  the  only  "brother 
of  the  Lord"  in  whom  the  early  church  had  any  special  reason  to 
be  interested.* 

In  fact,  we  have  no  reason,  apart  from  dogma  or  an  untrust- 
worthy sentiment,  to  question  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Lord  were  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary  younger  than  Jesus,  and 
that  the  impression  as  to  them  and  their  history  naturally  derived 
by  unsophisticated  readers  from  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  is 
correct.  We  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  relationship  to  one 
another  of  the  several  persons  named  James  who  are  brought  before 

•  To  these  theories  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  itself,  and  of  the  history  of  opinion, 
by  Meinertz  is  a  valuable  guide;  see  also  Zahn,  Forschunacn,  vi,  pp.  326/. 
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US  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  and  the  epistles  of  Paul.  There  cannot 
have  been  fewer  than  three  distinct  Jameses ;  in  all  probability 
there  were  four  or  five. 

§   4.      THE   TRADITION   CONCERNING  JAMES   THE   LORD'S  BROTHER. 

(a)  The  New  Testament. 

James  son  of  Zebedee,  the  apostle,  died  a  martyr's  death  by  order 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I,  about  44,  and  does  not  seriously  come  in 
question  as  author  of  the  epistle.  Of  the  other  persons  called 
James  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  only  James  the  Lord's  brother  is 
sufficiently  known  to  us  in  his  personality  and  career  to  make  the 
question  of  whether  he  may  have  been  the  author  of  the  epistle 
capable  of  discussion. 

The  information  furnished  by  the  N.  T.  about  this  James  is 
important.  In  the  Gospels  he  is  named  only  in  Mk.  6^,  Mt.  13^^, 
as  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  but  he  is  to  be  as- 
sumed as  included  with  the  other  brothers  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
strain the  public  activity  of  Jesus  described  in  Mk.  32^-  ^^  =  Mt.  12^^. 
According  to  the  Gospel  of  John  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and 
his  mother  accompanied  Jesus  to  Capernaum  (Jn.  2^^),  challenged 
him  (Jn.  7'"^)  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  manifest  himself  to  the 
world  (they  themselves  not  believing  on  him),  and  proved  their 
own  Jewish  piety  by  making  the  pilgrimage  to  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles (Jn.  7'°).  On  both  these  occasions  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
James  was  with  the  others.  At  any  rate,  the  evangelist  was  cer- 
tainly not  aware  that  James  at  that  time  took  any  different  atti- 
tude from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

In  the  command  to  report  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  to  "my  breth- 
ren," Mt.  281",  Jn.  201',  the  word  "brethren"  is  probably  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  spiritual  relationship,  but  the  interpretation  is  not  wholly 
certain. 

After  the  resurrection  we  find  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  his  brethren 
joined  with  the  apostles  and  other  Christians  in  the  common  life 
and  common  Christian  faith  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  i^*), 
but  of  their  transition  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  nothing  is  told  us. 
James  is  nowhere  expressly  mentioned  until  Acts  12^*^,  when  he 
seems  to  be  represented  as  of  chief  importance,  next  to  Peter, 
among  the  Christians  then  resident  in  Jerusalem.  In  view  of  the 
regular  custom  in  the  Book  of  Acts  of  formally  introducing  to 
the  reader  the  personages  of  the  narrative  as  they  are  mentioned 
(Barnabas  4^^;  Stephen  and  Philip  6^;  Paul  7^*;  Agabus  11-*; 
Silas  is";  Timothy  16';  Aquila,  Priscilla  18^;  Apollos  iS^^),  we 
may  infer  from  the  absence  of  any  such  introduction  of  James  that 
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the  author  knew  him  to  be  the  Lord's  brother  and  deemed  him 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  Acts  i". 

In  Acts  James  appears  again  at  1$^^  and  21'*.  At  the  confer- 
ence at  Jerusalem  concerning  the  admission  of  uncircumcised  be- 
lievers into  the  church,  he  took  with  Peter  a  leading  part,  and  is 
represented  as  offering  the  opinion  (Acts  15^^"'^)  which  was  accepted 
and  put  into  effect  by  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  This  decision, 
fully  concurred  in  by  Peter,  was  joyfully  recorded  by  the  writer 
of  Acts  as  an  adequate  charter  of  Gentile  liberty  (iS^O-  Nearly 
ten  years  later,  at  the  close  of  the  main  period  of  Paul's  missionary 
activity,  James  is  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  still,  as 
before,  fully  trusted  by  the  Christians  of  the  city — who  were  "all 
zealous  for  the  law" — and  at  the  same  time  heartily  well  disposed 
toward  the  Gentile  missionary  Paul,  to  whom  he  gives  a  friendly 
welcome  and  prudent  advice  (Acts  21'*""'').  After  Paul  has  fallen 
into  the  singular  difficulties  which  ultimately  led  to  his  journey  to 
Rome,  we  hear  in  Acts  no  word  more  either  of  James  or  of  the 
Jerusalem  Christians. 

These  notices  in  Acts  are  supplemented  by  certain  allusions  of 
Paul.  James  the  Lord's  brother,  whom  Paul  says  (Gal.  i^^)  that, 
he  saw  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  can  be  no  other  than  the  James 
who  united  with  Peter  and  John  in  assuring  Paul  of  their  recogni- 
tion and  fellowship  in  Gal.  2^,  and  this  mutual  understanding  can 
hardly  be  referred  to  any  other  occasion  than  that  described  in 
Acts  15.  The  intricate  problems  here  involved  cannot  now  be  dis- 
cussed. The  leading  position  of  James  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  full 
identification  with  the  Jewish  Christians  of  that  city,  are  implied 
in  Gal.  2^^  by  the  words  "before  that  certain  came  from  James." 
The  other  references  are  i  Cor.  15^,  which  mentions  that  James 
had  a  vision  of  the  risen  Christ,  and  9^,  which  implies  that  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  were  married. 

Beyond  this  the  N.  T.  information  does  not  go.  We  are  justi- 
fied in  referring  all  these  notices  to  the  same  James,  and  our 
two  sources  agree  in  representing  him  as  trusted  by  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Jerusalem,  while  at  the  same  time  friendly  to  Paul 
and  the  Gentile  mission.  Of  his  own  views,  of  the  direction  which 
his  Christian  thinking  had  taken  and  the  distance  it  had  travelled, 
and  of  his  special  type  of  character  and  temperament,  of  his  precise 
attitude  toward  the  problems  then  arising  about  the  relations  of 
Christianity  to  the  law  and  customs  of  the  Jews — of  all  that  we 
learn  hardly  anything.  We  may  infer  that  a  man  accepted  by  the 
Jerusalem  Christians  as  their  leader  cannot  have  abandoned  the 
practise  of  the  Jewish  law ;  and  Gal.  2'-  seems  to  show  James's 
agreement  with  the  Jerusalem  Christians  who  (in  Paul's  view)  led 
Peter  astray.     On  the  other  hand,  we  are  directly  informed  (Gal.  2') 
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that  James  admitted  the  right  of  Gentiles  to  become  Christians 
without  passing  through  the  gate  of  circumcision.  From  the  so- 
called  "provisos  of  James"  (x^cts  i5-°'  ^*  21-")  much  the  same  in- 
ference is  to  be  drawn ;  they  mean  that  James  did  not  wish  to 
impose  the  Law  upon  Gentile  Christians.* 

(6)  Other  Tradition. 

Outside  of  the  N.  T.  a  considerable  amount  of  tradition  about 
James  the  Lord's  brother  has  been  preserved,  and,  mingled  with 
much  obvious  legend,  some  elements  of  fact  are  probably  contained 
in  it.     The  chief  sources  are  the  following : 

(i)  Josephus,  Antiquities,  xx,  9M 

axe  39)  ouv  TOtouToq  uv  h  "Kvavoq,  vofxfoac;  sx^'v  ^o:tpbv  IxtxTjSeiov  Si(i 
■zh  xsGvavat  tJiev  «I>f)cjTov,  'AX^tvov  o'exc  xaxa  xt)v  oobv  UTCapxs'v,  xaStXet 
auvdSptov  x.ptx(I)v  xotl  icapayaywy  eIc,  aiixb  x6v  aSeXcJjbv  'Iirjaou  xoO  Xeyo- 
[jlIvou  XptaxoO,  'Idxw^o?  ovoyia  aOxw,  /.at  xtva^  sxspoui;,  wq  Tcapavoixigaavxwv 
xctxTjYoptcfv  xo[if)a«iX£voc;,  xxpESwxs  XsuaGY^aotJisvous. 

"  So  Ananus,  being  that  kind  of  a  man,  and  thinking  that  he  had  got 
a  good  opportunity  because  Festus  was  dead  and  Albinus  not  yet 
arrived,  holds  a  judicial  council;  and  he  brought  before  it  the  brother 
of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ, — James  was  his  name,— and  some  others, 
and  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  Law  he  gave  them  over  to  be  stoned." 

This  passage  is  suspected  of  being  an  interpolation  by  Schiirer, 
GJV^,  i,  §  19,  s,  pp.  581  /.  (E.  Tr.  I.  ii,  pp.  186/.),  and  Zahn,  For- 
schungcn,  vi,  pp.  301-305.  It  is  defended  as  genuine  by  Mayor', 
p.  Iviii,  note  2;  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  p.  366,  note  2;  and  E.  Schwartz, 
Zcitschrijt  filr  die  ncHtcstamentliche  Wissenschaft,  iv,  1903,  pp.  59/. 
The  only  ground  for  doubt  of  the  genuineness  is  that  the  text  of 
Josephus  is  known  elsewhere  to  have  suffered  from  Christian  inter- 
polation (notably  Antiq.  xviii,  3',  the  passage  about  Jesus  Christ), 
and  that  Origen  refers  {Tom.  x,  17,  on  Mt.  13^^;  Contra  Celsum, 
i,  47  ;  ii,  13)  to  a  statement  in  Josephus,  no  longer  extant,  but 
plainly  of  Christian  origin,  to  the  effect  that  the  murder  of  James 
was  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  evidence 
for  interpolation  is  not  sufficient ;  and  Josephus's  date  for  the 
death  of  James,  a.d.  62,  must  stand,  although  it  contradicts  the  nar- 
rative of  Hegesippus. 

(2)  Hegesippus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  H.e.  ii,  23: 

"To  the  government  of  the  church  in  conjunction  with  the  apostles 
succeeded  the  Lord's  brother,  James, — he  whom  all  from  the  time  of 
the  Lord  to  our  own  day  call  the  Just,  as  there  were  many  named 
James.     And  he  was  holy  from  his  mother's  womb;   wine  and  strong 

*  J.  H.  Ropes,  "Acts  xv.  21,"  in  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  xv,  i8g6,  pp.  75-81. 
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drink  he  drank  not,  nor  did  he  eat  flesh ;  no  razor  touched  his  head, 
he  anointed  himself  not  with  oil,  and  used  not  the  bath.  To  him  alone 
was  it  permitted  to  enter  the  Holy  Place,  for  neither  did  he  wear  wool, 
but  linen  clothes.  And  alone  he  would  enter  the  Temple,  and  be  found 
prostrate  on  his  knees  beseeching  pardon  for  the  people,  so  that  his 
knees  were  callous  hke  a  camel's  in  consequence  of  his  continually 
kneeUng  in  prayer  to  God  and  beseeching  pardon  for  the  people.  Be- 
cause of  his  exceeding  righteousness  (ota  -{i  toi  t9)v  iixepjdoX-fjv  t^<; 
Siy.atoaiJVT)q)  he  was  called  the  Just  (0  o^xxto^)  and  Oblias,  which  is  in 
Greek  'Bulwark  of  the  People'  (icsptox'f)  tou  Xaou),  and  Righteousness, 
as  the  prophets  declare  concerning  him. 

"Therefore  certain  of  the  seven  sects  among  the  people,  already 
mentioned  by  me,  in  the  Memoirs,  asked  him,  'What  is  the  door  of 
Jesus  {xlc,  -f)  06pa  tou  'Iirjaou)?'  and  he  said  that  He  was  the  Saviour; 
— of  whom  some  accepted  the  faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Now 
the  aforesaid  sects  were  not  believers  either  in  a  resurrection  or  in 
One  who  should  come  to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds; 
but  as  many  as  believed  did  so  because  of  James.  So,  since  many 
of  the  rulers,  too,  were  believers,  there  was  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  and 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  for  they  said  there  was  danger  that  all  the 
people  would  expect  Jesus  the  Christ.  Accordingly  they  said,  when 
they  had  met  together  with  James:  'We  entreat  thee,  restrain  the 
people,  since  it  has  gone  astray  unto  Jesus,  holding  him  to  be  the 
Christ.  We  entreat  thee  to  persuade  (xstaaO  concerning  Jesus  all 
those  who  come  to  the  day  of  the  passover,  for  we  all  listen  (•]r£t96[jL£0a) 
to  thee.  For  we  and  all  the  people  testify  to  thee  that  thou  art  just 
and  that  thou  respectest  not  persons.  Do  thou  therefore  persuade 
the  people  concerning  Jesus,  not  to  go  astray,  for  all  the  people  and 
all  of  us  listen  to  thee.  Take  thy  stand  therefore  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Temple,  that  up  there  thou  mayest  be  well  seen,  and  thy  words 
audible  to  all  the  people.  For  because  of  the  passover  all  the  tribes 
have  come  together,  with  the  gentiles  also.' 

"So  the  aforesaid  scribes  and  Pharisees  set  James  on  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Temple,  and  called  to  him  and  said,  'O  thou,  the  Just,  to  whom 
we  all  ought  to  listen,  since  the  people  is  going  astray  after  Jesus  the 
crucified,  tell  us  what  is  the  door  of  Jesus.'  And  with  a  loud  voice  he 
answered,  'Why  do  you  ask  me  concerning  the  Son  of  Man?  and  he 
sitteth  himself  in  heaven  on  the  right  hand  of  the  great  Power  and  shall 
come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.'  And  when  many  were  convinced  and 
gave  glory  for  the  witness  of  James,  and  said,  'Hosanna  to  the  son  of 
David,'  then  again  the  same  scribes  and  Pharisees  said  to  one  another, 
'We  were  wrong  to  permit  such  a  testimony  to  Jesus;  but  let  us 
go  up  and  cast  him  down,  that  through  fear  they  may  not  believe 
him.'  And  they  cried  out  saying,  'Ho,  ho!  even  the  Just  has  gone 
astray,'  and  they  fulfilled  the  Scripture  written  in  Isaiah,  Ld  us  away 
with  the  Just,  because  he  is  troublesome  to  us ;  therefore  they  shall  eat  the 
fruits  of  their  doings. 

"Accordingly  they  went  up  and  cast  the  Just  down.  And  they  said 
one  to  another,  'Let  us  stone  James  the  Just,'  and  they  began  to 
stone  him,  since  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall.     But  he  turned,  and 
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knelt  down,  saying,  'I  beseech  thee,  Lord  God  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  And  so,  as  they  were  stoning  him, 
one  of  the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  the  son  of  the  Rechabim, 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  cried  out,  saying,  '  Stop  !  What 
are  ye  doing?  The  Just  prays  for  you.'  And  a  certain  one  of  them, 
one  of  the  fullers,  taking  the  club  with  which  he  pounds  clothes, 
brought  it  down  on  the  head  of  the  Just;  and  so  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom (s[i,apT6pT)cj£v). 

"And  they  buried  him  there  on  the  spot,  near  the  Temple,  and  his 
monument  still  remains  near  the  Temple.  A  true  witness  ((xapTu?) 
has  he  become  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  And 
immediately  Vespasian  besieges  them  (TcoXtopxet  auToui;)." 

Hegesippus  was  a  Christian  probably  resident  in  Palestine  and 
of  Jewish  origin,  but  not  a  Judaiser.  In  the  time  of  Eleutherus, 
bishop  of  Rome  (174-189),  he  wrote  his  Memoirs  {'T%o[Lvi}^Lai(x) 
in  five  books,  of  which  a  few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.* 
His  work  was  probably  used  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by 
Epiphanius  as  well  as  by  Eusebius. 

E.  Schwartz,  Zcitschrift  fiir  die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  iv, 
1903,  appears  to  doubt  the  use  of  Hegesippus  by  Clement  (p.  57),  and 
denies  that  Epiphanius  has  preserved  from  Hegesippus  anything  about 
James  not  contained  in  the  fragments  in  Eusebius  (p.  50,  note  2).  But 
it  seems  proved  that  the  work  of  Hegesippus  was  accessible  to  Epipha- 
nius ;  cf.  Lightfoot,  5.  Clement  of  Rome^,  i,  1890,  pp.  328  JJ. ;  Zahn,  For- 
schungcn,  vi,  pp.  258/. ;  H.  J.  Lawlor,  Eusebiana,  Oxford,  1912,  pp.  5-18. 

The  long  fragment  given  above,  whether  written  by  Hegesippus 
or  taken  over  from  his  source,  is  plainly  composed  in  order  to  do 
honour  to  James  as  an  ascetic  and  martyr,  who  had  shared  with 
the  apostles  in  the  conduct  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  His  influ- 
ence with  the  mass  of  the  Jews  of  the  city  and  his  title  of  "the 
Just"  imply  that  in  his  eminent  piety  he  was  not  thought  to  have 
departed  from  Jewish  standards,  while  his  sorrow  for  the  sin  of  his 
people  in  rejecting  their  Messiah  recalls  the  words  of  Paul  in 
Rom.  g-ii.  The  narrative  itself,  even  when  purged  of  its  inner 
inconsistencies,  is  a  legend,  betraying  no  close  contact  with  the 
events,  and  nothing  can  be  drawn  from  it  to  add  to  the  picture  of 
James's  character  and  position  derived  from  the  N.  T.  In  the  bare 
tradition  of  a  violent  death  Hegesippus  agrees  with  the  account 
found  in  Josephus,  but  nearly  all  the  details  of  the  two  accounts 
vary.  In  particular  Hegesippus's  reference  to  Vespasian  seems  to 
imply  a  date  several  years  later  than  the  year  62  a.d.  definitely 
indicated  in  Josephus.  f 

•The  fragments  are  collected,  with  notes,  in  Zahn,  Forschunsen,  vi,  pp.  228-230;  cf.  also 
pp.  250-273. 

t  See  Zahn,  Forsckungen,  vi,  pp.  234-233;  Einleitung,  i,  §  5,  note  4;  he  thinks  66  a.d. 
would  suit  the  statement  in  Hegesippus. 
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The  source  of  Hegesippus's  information  is  entirely  unknown. 
The  conjecture,  often  repeated,  that  he  drew  it  from  a  violently 
anti-pauline  work,  the  Steps  (or  Ascents)  of  James,  said  by  Epi- 
phanius  {Hcer.  xxx,  16)  to  have  been  in  circulation  among  the 
Ebionites,  has  almost  nothing  to  commend  it.* 

From  other  fragments  of  Hegesippus  (Eusebius,  H.  e.  iii,  11; 
iv,  22)  we  learn  that  James  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
by  their  aid  the  following  genealogical  table  can  be  constructed : 

Jacob  Panther  (?  Epiph.  Hcer.  Ixxviii,  7) 


Mary Joseph  Clopas 


I  I  I  I 

Jesus  James  the  Judas  the  Symeon,  second 

Lord's  brother  Lord's  brother  bishop  of 


Jerusalem 


grandsons 


Whether  Hegesippus  held  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  James 
and  Judas  is  nowhere  indicated.  He  gives  (Eusebius,  H.  e.  iii, 
1 9,  20,  32)  an  interesting  account  of  the  arrest  of  the  grandsons  of 
Judas  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (81-96),  on  the  charge  of  dangerous 
dynastic  claims  as  being  of  the  lineage  of  David,  and  apparently 
also  on  charges  connected  with  their  adherence  to  the  "kingdom" 
of  Christ.  When  the  accused  proved  that  they  were  poor  farmers, 
and  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  had  to  do  wholly  with  rehgious 
ideas,  they  were  released,  and  lived  until  the  time  of  Trajan  (98- 
117),  greatly  honoured  among  the  churches  both  as  confessors  and 
as  kinsmen  of  the  Lord.  Symeon  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at  the  age  of  120  years. 

In  an  acute  essay,  "Zu  Eusebius  Kirchengeschichte.  T.  Das  Mar- 
tyrium  Jakobus  des  Gerechten,"  in  Zcitschrift  fiir  die  neulestamentliche 
Wissenschaft,  iv,  igo3,  pp.  48-61,  E.  Schwartz  has  tried  to  relieve  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  long  fragment  of  Hegesippus  by  removing  inter- 
polated words  and  sentences.  This  critical  process  would  leave  the 
following : 

SiaSix^'^o''  '^'^v  IxxXTjatxv  [xeTo:  twv  (JxoaT6Xwv  6  (iSsX({)b<;  toO  xupi'ou 
'laxupoi;,  6  6votJ,xj0etq  uxb  xavxwv  ct'xato?  iizh  twv  toO  xup(ou  xp'^'^wv 
(A^XP'  '^^^  ■^tJi'WV,  Itce'.  xo>.Xol  'laxw^ot  exxXouvxo,  ouxos  Se  ex  xocXfxi; 
(jiTQxpbq  auToG  Sy'^?  ■^'■'j  o^vov  xal  acxepx  oix  e'xtsv,  ouSs  'i[L^<Jxov  'i^oi.-(ev, 

•  H.  Waitz,  Die  Pseudoklementinen,  Eomilien  und  Recognilionen  (Teste  und  Untersu- 
chungen,  xiv),  1904,  p['.  164-169,  232,  386. 
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^upbv  'exl  T-fjv  XE^aXrjv  auxoG  oux  o-vi^^r},  e'Xatov  oux  -fiXefiljaTO,  xotl  ^otXa- 
vefip  oux  exP^<^°''^°  '  ^'J^s  epeouv  i^ogei  aXXd  atvo6v2(;,  xal  (jlovo?  etaifjpxeTO 
ets  "t^v  vabv  Tjupfaxerd  ts  xet'iAevos  exl  Tois  Y'^^^tatv  xxl  oeito6[X£vo<;  uxep 
ToG  Xaou  d^BGiy,  w?  aTceay.XTjxevat  Ta  Y^vaxa  auxoQ  St'xTjv  xayLifjXou.  Sti: 
ye  Tot  TTiv  ui:£p^oXt)v  auxou  exaXeixo  6  oiV.aio?  xal  ci^Xt'a?,  o  saxtv  'EXXij- 
vtaxl  Tceptox^  toG  XaoG. 

xive?  ouv  xwv  ETCxa  alpscewv  xwv  ev  xw  Xay  xwv  icpoYSYpatJi.tJ.lvwv  iaoc 
oux,  eicfoxeuov  oiixe  avatrxaatv  oiixs  £p%6[xevov  dxoooGvat  exdaxy  xaxd  xi 
Ipya  auxoG  '  oaot  Se  xal  ext'trrsuaav,  5td  'Ia/.wPov.  tcoXXwv  ouv  xtaxeuovxwv 
•^v  Oopu^o?  xwv  dp/ovxwv  Xeyovxwv  oxt  xtvouvsuet  •rcd?  6  Xabs  'ItjctoGv  xbv 
Xptaxbv  TupojSoxav.  eXsyov  ouv  auvsXOovxeq  xw 'Iax.t[)P(x) "  "  xapa/.aXoG[jLev 
OS,  e%hxz'i  xbv  Xaov,  sxel  eiuXavifjOTj  eJ*;  'ItjaoGv  wi;  auxoG  ovxoi;  xou 
XptaxoG  ■  ao\  yap  "rcavxeq  x£t06[j.£0a '  Tjyieti;  ydp  ji,apxopoG[jL£v  aot  xal  "jca? 
6  Xab<;  oxi  Stxato?  e!  xai  oxt  xpoacoxov  ou  XatJi'^^^st?-  axrjGc  ouv  exl  xb 
xxepuytov  xou  tepou,  Yva  avwOev  jjc;  lxt(J)av?)c;  x.al  '5  euaxouuxd  oou  xd  p^Qpiaxa 
xavxl  x(p  Xaw.  Bid  ydp  xb  xda^a  auveX-rjXuGacjt  xdaac  al  4)uXal  (xexd 
xal  xwv  eOvwv." 

2axT)aav  ouv  ol  xpoetpYjfjilvot  xbv  'Idxw^ov  Ix'.  xb  xxepuytov  xoO  vaoG, 
xal  expa^av  auxy  xal  elxav '  "  St'xais,  Co  xavxeq  xet'OsaOat  6<})£tXo(Aev, 
exel  b  Xab?  xXavaxac  6xt(j(i)  'Irjaou  xou  axaupwOivxoi;,  dxayyetXov  TjyLtv 
xfq  ■?)  Oupa  xou  'It^aou."  xal  dxsxpt'vaxo  ^(ovfj  (jteyaXT) '  "  xt  [jle  exepuxdxe 
xspl  xoG  ulou  xou  avOpwxou,  xal  auxbi;  xdOiQxat  sv  xw  oupavcij  ex  5e- 
^wjv  xfji;  (jLeydXr):;  Buvatiews,  xal  [xlXXsi  ep/eaGat  Ixl  xcLv  vgcjjeXuv  xou 
oupavou  ;  "  xal  xoXXwv  xXripofJjopifjOevxwv  xal  SosaJl,6vx(i)v  Ixl  xfj  pLapxupt'a 
ToG  'laxiopou  xal  Xeyovxwv,  "  wcjavvd  xw  uUT)  AautS,"  xoxs  xaXtv  ol  auxol 
xpb<;  dXXifjXoui;  eXeyov,  "  xaxM?  exotT]C7a[j.ev  xoiauxfiv  (jiapxuptav  xapaa- 
•)^6vzeq  xy  'ItqcjoG  '  dXXd  dva^avxeq  xaxa§dXw[i,ev  auxov,  Yva  (JjO^TjGivxsc; 
\xii  xiffxeuauatv  auxw."  xal  sxpa^av  Xlyovxec;,  "  w  ci,  xal  b  Sfxato? 
exXavT)Qif],"  xal  exXTjpwaav  xtjv  ypac})^  '^'h'^  I'*'  "^^  'Haatqc  yeypa[ji.;i.lvY)v, 
"d'pw[xev  xbv  Sfxatov,  oxt  Sua/pTQaxoc;  Tjixiv  Itjxtv  *  xot'vuv  xd  yevi^[Aaxa  xwv 
Ipywv  auxwv  c{)ayovxat."  dva'^xvieq  ouv  xaxi^aXov  xbv  Stxatov  xal  exsl 
xaxapXTjOsls;  oux  dxIGavev,  Xaptov  xt?  dx'  auxwv,  elq  xuv  yvacjjswv,  xb 
^uXov  ev  V  dxoxt£t!,£t  xd  lixaxta,  i^veyxsv  xaxd  xf)?  x£cJ)aXfj(;  xoG  Btxafou, 
xal  ouxcoc;  e^apxup-rjaev.     xal  euGii;  Oueaxaaiavb?  xoXtopxet  auxou?. 

Schwartz's  theory  is  that  Eusebius  found  the  passage  already  inter- 
polated, with  additions  partly  due  to  ignorance,  literary  ineptitude, 
and  pious  love  of  embellishment,  partly  designed  to  combine  the  legend 
of  Hegesippus  and  the  tradition  found  in  Josephus.  To  the  interpolator 
is  supposed  to  be  due  the  confusing  introduction  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  as  the  chief  enemies  of  James  after  the  [Sadducean]  "rulers" 
had  begun  to  be  affected  by  his  preaching.  The  details  of  Schwartz's 
analysis  are  worked  out  with  great  skill,  and  the  theory  in  its  main 
outlines  is  highly  plausible,  although  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is 
incapable  of  demonstration. 

(3)  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  quoted  by  Jerome, 
De  viris  illuslrihus,  2  : 

Evangelium  quoque  quod  appeJIatur  secundum  Hchrccos  et  a  me  nuper 
in  grcBcum  sermonem  latinumquc  translatum  est,  quo  et  Origcnes  scepe 
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utitur,  post  resurredionem  salvatoris  rcjcrt:  "  Dominus  autem  cum  de- 
disset  sindonem  servo  sacerdotis,  ivit  ad  Jacobum  et  apparuit  ei;  jura- 
verat  enim  Jacobus  se  non  comesurum  panem  ab  ilia  hora  qua  biberat 
callcem  dominus  (v.  1.  domini)  donee  vidcrel  eum  resurgottem  a  dormien- 
tlbus."  Rursusque  post  paidulum :  "Adfcrte,  ait  dominus,  mensani  ct 
panem."  Slatimqiie  addilur :  "  Tidit  panem  et  bcnedixil  et  fregit  et 
dedit  Jacoho  Jusio  et  dixit  ei:  Frater  mi,  comede  panem  tuum,  quia 
resurrexit  filius  hominis  a  dormientibus." 

This  much-discussed  fragment  was  probably  taken  over  from 
some  work  of  Origen,  in  spite  of  Jerome's  expHcit  claim  to  have 
translated  it  from  the  Hebrew.*  The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  appears  to  have  been  current  in  Greek.  Hegesippus  is 
our  earliest  witness  to  its  existence  (Eusebius,  H.  e.  iv,  22*);  how 
much  earlier  it  was  written  is  unknown. f  It  was  the  gospel  used 
by  the  Ebionites  (Eusebius,  H.  e.  iii,  25^  27^),  or  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, and  may  have  contained  trustworthy  tradition,  although  the 
few  extant  fragments  do  not  greatly  commend  it.  Jerome  seems 
to  have  confounded  it  with  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  which  he  says 
he  saw  at  Bercea  and  also  in  the  library  at  Caesarea,  and  he  has 
thereby  brought  great  confusion  into  modern  study  of  the  subject. J 

The  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ  to  James  the  Just  is  to  be 
identified  with  that  mentioned  by  Paul  (i  Cor.  15^) ;  but  in  con- 
tradiction to  Paul  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  claimed 
for  James,  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  honour  of  the 
first  resurrection  appearance,  which  Paul  says  belonged  to  Peter. 

(4)  Other  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

The  Protevangelium  Jacobi,  8,  9,  17^,  which  claims  (25^)  to  have 
been  written  by  James  soon  after  the  death  of  Herod,  represents 
Joseph  as  an  elderly  widower  with  sons  (but  no  daughters)  at  the 
time  when  Mary,  a  girl  of  twelve,  is  committed  to  his  protection. 
This  agrees  with  what  Origen  says  {Conim.  in  Matt.  t.  x,  17)  as  to 
the  statement  of  "the  Book  of  James"  (-f)  ^f^Xo?  'laxw^ou),  and  at 
least  chs.  1-17  of  the  ProtevangeHum  are  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  written  in  the  second  century. 

Other  apocryphal  infancy-gospels  contain  similar  representations, 
in  many  or  all  cases  doubtless  derived  from  the  Protevangelium  or 
its  source.  So,  among  the  documents  collected  by  Tischendorf 
{Evangdia  apocrypha,  1876),  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew,  8^-  ^; 
Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  8  (here  Joseph  is  grandccvus,  but 

•  See  the  discussion  by  A.  Schmidtke,  Neue  Fragmente  und  Unlersuckungen  zu  den  Juden- 
christlichen  Evangelien  (Tcxte  und  Untersuchungen,  xxxvii),  1911,  pp.  133-138. 

t  Zahn,  Forschungen,  vi,  p.  274,  says  not  before  the  final  removal  of  Jews  from  Jerusalem, 
132  A.D. 

t  Schmidtke,  op.  fil.,  and  H.  Waltz,  art.  "Apokryphea  des  NT.s,"in  PRE.  zxiii  (.ErgHn- 
zungsband,  i),  pp.  80-83. 
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not  stated  to  be  a  widower) ;  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter, 
2,  4,  II  ;  (Arabic)  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  35.  In  several  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  there  is  a  story  of  how  James,  bitten  by  a 
viper,  was  miraculously  healed  by  the  boy  Jesus.* 

(5)  The  Recognitions  of  Clement. t 

This  work  is  extant  in  the  Latin  translation  made  by  Rufinus 
c.  398,  from  a  Greek  original,  certainly  written  not  much  earlier 
than  the  year  300  and  probably  the  composition  of  a  post-nicene 
Arian  writer  later  than  350.  The  comparison  of  the  Recognitions 
with  the  largely  parallel  material  of  the  Greek  work  known  as  the 
Homilies  of  Clement  (likewise  Arian  and  post-nicene,  of  about  the 
same  date)  shows  that  both  are  mainly  derived  from  a  common 
source,  an  edifying  but  fictitious  Clementine  romance  compiled 
from  earlier  sources  between  225  and  300.  This  romance  had  the 
form,  preserved  also  in  the  later  compilations,  of  a  report  made 
by  Clement  of  Rome  (under  instructions  from  Peter)  to  James, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  concerning  Clement's  experiences  in  the  com- 
pany of  Peter  on  a  journey  along  the  Syrian  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Caesarea  to  Antioch.  To  the  romance  may  well 
have  belonged  the  letter  of  Clement  to  James,  now  prefixed  to  the 
Homilies. 

Back  of  this  lost  romance  lie  its  own  sources,  one  of  which  was 
an  anti-pauline  Jewish-Christian  gnostic  account  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Peter  (KvjpuyiJLaTa  nsxpouj),  written  about  200  or  earlier  and 
purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  Peter  to  James.  From  this  comes 
the  letter  of  Peter  to  James  also  prefixed  to  the  Homilies.  The 
other  main  source  belonging  to  this  stage  was  perhaps  a  book  of 
Acts  of  Peter,  written  early  in  the  third  century,  in  which  James 
played  no  part. 

In  all  this  literature  the  hero  of  the  action  is  Peter,  but  both  of 
the  extant  works  are,  as  it  were,  dedicated  to  James,  and  the  same 
was  plainly  true  of  more  than  one  of  their  predecessors.  James 
is  represented  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  called  "bishop  of 
bishops"  and  archbishop.  He  appears  as  the  leading  Christian 
authority  of  the  East,  by  whom  all  teachers  must  be  accredited 
(Rec.  iv,  2)  5)1  just  as  Peter  was  the  leading  Christian  authority  of 
the  West.     Indeed,  even  Peter  stands  in  a  certain  subordination 

*  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  conveniently  accessible  in  English  in  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
(American  ed.,  vol.  viii,  Buffalo,  1886). 

tHamack.  CaL,  ii,  1904,  pp.  518-540;  H.  Waitz,  Pseudoklementinen  (Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen,.xxv),  1904;  H.  Waitz,  art.  "Clementinen,"in  PiiJS,  xxiii  {Ergdnzunssbattd/i),  19 13, 
pp.  312-316. 

JThis  document  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  connection  with  the  Kery^ma  Petri,  cur- 
rent in  Alexandria  in  the  late  second  century,  see  E.  von  Dobschiitz,  Das  Kery^ma  Petri 
(TU,  xi),  1893- 
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to  him.  It  is  assumed  (e.  g.  Ep.  of  Clement  to  James,  preface ;  Rec. 
i,  43/.)  that  James  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

In  Recognitions,  i,  66-71,  a  protracted  public  discussion  between 
James,  standing  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  temple,  and  Caiaphas 
leads  to  a  riot  in  which  James  is  hurled  from  the  steps  and  badly 
injured.  The  narrative  occurs  in  a  section  which  is  distinguished 
in  various  ways  from  the  surrounding  material,  and  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  the  long  fragment  from  Hegesippus  quoted  above 
has  led  to  the  theory  that  both  drew  from  a  common  source.  But 
the  further  theory  that  this  source  was  the  lost  Ebionite  Steps  of 
James  ('AvaPaOixol  'laxcipou)  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  {Hcer.  xxx, 
16)  is  not  probable. 

The  Clementine  literature  confirms  and  makes  more  vivid  the 
other  representations  of  the  important  and  influential  position 
occupied  by  James,  but  makes  no  positive  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge about  him. 

(6)  Other  Tradition. 

(a)  That  James  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  expressly 
stated  by  Hegesippus,  as  noted  above,  but  this  writer  did  not  in- 
dicate from  whom  the  appointment  to  this  office  came. 

Hegesippus  ap.  Eus.  H.e.  ii,  23^  Btotoexsirai  Be  tt)v  IxxXTjaiav  jaetA 
Twv  dirojxoXwv  6  dosT^cjjb?  xou  xup{ou  'Iax.(i)^o?,  see  also  Eus.  //.  e.  iv, 
22<,  where  Hegesippus  expressly  describes  S>Tneon,  who  was  made 
bishop  on  the  death  of  James,  as  second  in  the  succession. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  states  that  Peter,  James  (presumably  the 
son  of  Zebedee),  and  John,  being  the  apostles  who  had  received 
special  honour  from  the  Saviour,  chose  James  the  Just  to  be  bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  This  representation  is  followed  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  In  the  Recognitions  of  Clement  and  in  Epiphanius  the 
statement  appears  that  James  was  ordained  bishop  by  the  Lord 
himself. 

Eusebius,  H.e.  ii,  i'  KXiQiJLT;;;  Iv  e/.Ta)  xwv  'Yxotutcu-swv  ypacjwjv  wSe 
TcapfaxT^aiv  •  "  Hitpov  yap  i^riai  xotl  'laxw^ov  xal  'Iwavvrjv  [Aexa:  tt;v  dvcz^TQiJ^tv 
Tou  auixfipoq,  w?  5v  xal  bizh  toij  ffwxijpoc;  xpoTexttxTjExivous,  [^'^  eTrtotxdsSa- 
6ai  Sd^T]?,  aXka  'laxw^ov  xbv  Sfxatov  sicJaxoicov  twv  'IspoaoXufXMV  sXeaOat." 

H.  e.  ii,  23 1  'laxw^ov  xbv  xoij  xupt'ou  .  .  .  dSsXifov,  y  xpl:;  twv  dxoa- 
t6Xwv  6  xfjc;  sxtaxoxfjc;  xfjt;  ev  'IepoffoXij;j.oi<;  SYXExefpto-xo  Gpdvoq.* 

Jerome,  De  viris  iUuslr.  2,  Jacobus  .  .  .  post  passionem  domini  statim 
ah  apostolis  Hierosolymorum  episcopiis  ordinalus.  .  .  .  Trigiula  itaque 
annis  II icrosolymae  rexil  ecclcsiam,  id  est  usque  ad  septimum  Neronis 
annum. 

*  Eusebius  elsewhere  repeatedly  refers  to  James  as  having  been  bishop,  H.e.  iii,  5,  7,  11; 
iv,  s  ;  vii,  ig. 
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Recog.  Clem,  i,  43,  ecclesia  domini  in  Uierusalem  constituta  copio- 
sissime  mnUiplicata  crescebat  per  Jacobum  qui  a  domino  ordinatus  est 
in  ea  episcoptts,  rcctissimis  dispensationibus  gubernala. 

Epiphan.  Har.  Ixxviii,  7,  xocl  lupwroc;  ouxo?  [sc.  h  'laxw^o?]  eD.T]^e 
T-fjv  xaOiSpav  t^<;  extay.oirr)<;  (I)  Tjeicfateuxe  xupto?  xbv  Gpovov  otuToO  exl  -riis 
Y^?  xptl)'t((). 

The  N.  T.  says  nothing  about  a  bishop  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  attribution  of  the  title  to  James  is  probably  an  anachronism, 
in  spite  of  the  episcopal  throne  which  Eusebius  {H.e.  vii,  19)  says 
was  preserved  at  Jerusalem  and  shown  to  visitors  down  to  his  own 
time. 

{b)  From  Clement  of  Alexandria  one  other  noteworthy  state- 
ment about  James  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  H.  e.  ii,  i* : 

"And  he  [viz.  Clement  of  Alexandria]  further  says  this  about  him 
[viz.  James]  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  same  work  [viz.  the  Hypoly- 
poses] : 

""To  James  the  Just  and  John  and  Peter  after  the  resurrection  the 
Lord  committed  Knowledge  (TC5(plSw/.e  tt)v  yvwatv) ;  they  committed 
it  to  the  other  apostles ;  and  the  other  apostles  to  the  seventy,  one  of 
whom  was  Barnabas.  Now  there  were  two  Jameses,  one,  the  Just, 
who  was  thrown  from  the  pinnacle  and  beaten  to  death  by  a  fuller's 
club,  and  one  who  was  beheaded.' " 

(c)  The  account  of  James  given  by  Epiphanius  in  Hcer.  xxix,  3-4, 
Ixxviii,  7-14,  is  derived  mainly  from  the  long  fragments  of  Hege- 
sippus  found  in  Eusebius  (to  whom  direct  reference  is  made,  Hcer. 
xxix,  3-4)  and  from  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi  or  some  other  apoc- 
ryphal gospel.  A  few  touches,  not  of  great  importance,  are  added 
either  from  Epiphanius's  own  invention  or  possibly  from  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  the  Memoirs  of  Hegesippus.  Thus,  besides 
stating  that  James  was  appointed  bishop  by  the  Lord,  Epiphanius 
says  that  he  was  a  priest  and  wore  the  "petalon"  (the  ornament 
of  the  high-priest's  mitre,  Ex.  2^'^^^-  29*^),  and  went  once  a  year 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  (as  if  he  were  the  officiating  high  priest).* 
He  also  adds  to  the  description  of  his  asceticism  that  he  went  bare- 
foot and  was  unmarried;  tells  how  once  his  prayer  for  rain  in  a 
time  of  drought  was  immediately  answered ;  and  says  that  he  died 
about  twenty-four  years  after  the  ascension  of  the  Saviour,  and  at 
the  age  of  ninety-six. 

{d)  The  burial-place  of  James  was  said  by  Hegesippus  (ap.  Eus. 
H.  e.  ii,  23!^)  to  have  been  still  marked  in  his  day  by  a  monument 
near  the  temple  (xapa  tw  vay).     In  the  time  of  Jerome  another 

*  This  is  evidently  a  mere  expansion  from  the  statement  of  Hegesippus  ap.  Eus.  H.  e.  ii, 
23"  TovTta  liovio  i^rjy  tis  to.  otyia  [v.  I.  Ta  ayia  riiy  ayiuiv]  £i<7ievai. 
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site  for  his  grave  was  indicated  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Jer.  De  vir. 
ill.  2,  quidam  e  nostris  in  monte  Olivcti  eum  conditum  putant  sed  falsa 
eorum  opinio  est).  For  later  legends  as  to  his  grave,  see  Zahn, 
Forschungen,  vi,  pp.  233/.  His  body  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  Emperor  Justin  II  (565-578)  and  his  consort  Sophia 
to  the  new  church  of  St.  James  in  Constantinople.* 

(e)  Acts  of  James  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Andreas  of  Crete 
(t  720)  wrote  a  tract,  "On  the  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  the  Holy 
Apostle  James  the  Brother  of  God,"  published  by  A.  Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus,  'AviiX£x,Ta  '\zgo<sok\j\n-zi%r]c,  STotx^oXoYfa?,  i,  Petrograd,  1891, 
pp.  1-14,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  tradition  otherwise  known.  It 
was  the  source  used  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes  (tenth  century)  for 
his  well-known  memoir,  'Yx6[xvT)[jLa  s.lq  xbv  aytov  'Idtxu^ov,  dtTCoaxoXov  xal 
<J5eX(p66£ov,  Ada  Sanctorum,  May  i  (Migne,  Patrologia  grceca,  vol. 
cxv,  cols.  199-218). 

(/)  As  mentioned  above,  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi  claims 
James  as  its  author.  Also  an  Ebionite  work,  entitled  Steps  of 
James,  referred  to  by  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  xxx,  16),  contained  utter- 
ances of  James  against  the  temple  and  the  sacrifice  and  the  fire 
on  the  altar.  The  same  book  seems  to  have  included  false  stories 
intended  to  throw  discredit  on  the  apostle  Paul.  What  the  term 
"Steps"  meant  in  the  title  of  the  book  is  not  clear. 

The  Naassenes,  a  syncretistic  sect  described  by  Hippolytus,  had 
a  book  containing  their  doctrine  as  transmitted  by  James  the  Lord's 
brother  to  Mariamne  (Hippolytus,  Philosophumcna,  v,  7 ;  x,  9). 

(g)  The  ancient  liturgy  proper  to  the  churches  of  Syria,  now 
obsolete  except  on  the  feast  of  St.  James,  and  then  used  in  a  few 
localities  only,  is  known  as  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James.  This  name 
is  first  attested  in  692,  and  applies  to  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Syrian  form  of  the  liturgy. 

See  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship,  Its  Origin  and  Evolution-,  1904, 
pp.  65-69;  F.  E.  Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  i,  Oxford, 
1896. 

St.  James  the  Lord's  brother  is  commemorated  in  the  Greek 
church  on  October  23,  and  the  calendars  of  the  Greek  and  other 
Oriental  churches  provide  separate  days  for  James  the  Lord's 
brother  and  James  (son  of  Alphaeus)  the  apostle.  In  the  western 
church  various  days  have  been  observed,  but  all  except  May  i  have 
gradually  been  eliminated,  while,  under  the  guidance  of  Jerome's 
theory  of  identification,  the  separate  feast  of  James  son  of  Alphajus 
(formerly  celebrated  on  June  22)  has  also  been  dropped.     For  rea- 

•  Georgius  Codinus,  De  aiificiis  Constantino poUtants,  p.  56  (Migne,  Patrologia  graca,  vol. 
clvii,  col.  S83). 
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sons  which  do  not  appear  Philip  and  James  were  early  associated 
together,  and  May  i  is  now  the  day  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  in 
the  Roman  and  Anglican  churches. 

May  I  is  found  assigned  to  "  James  "  in  the  Martyr ologmm  Hiero- 
nymiamim  (sixth  century).  The  Venerable  Bede  (t735)  attests  the 
date  in  his  metrical  martyrology: 

J acohus  frater  domini  pins  alque  Philippus 
mirifico  Maias  vcneranlur  honore  calendas, 
and  it  has  been  general  in  western  calendars. 

Did.  of  Christian  Antiquities,  1893,  ^rt.  "James  the  Less,  St.,  Legend 
and  Festival  of";  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  apokryphen  Apostelgeschichlen  und 
Aposiellegcndcn,  ii,  2,  1884,  pp.  247-253;  A.  J.  Maclean,  art.  "Festi- 
val," §  31,  in  Harford  and  Stevenson,  Prayer  Book  Dictionary,  191 2. 
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J.  H.  Ropes,  "The  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  James,"  in  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature,  xxviii,  1909,  pp.  103-129. 

B.  Weiss,  Die  katholischen  Briefe,  Textkritische  Untersuchungcn  und 
Teodherstellung  (Texte  und  Untersuchungcn,  viii,  3),  1892. 

P.  Corssen  [review  of  Weiss],  in  GgA,  1893,  pp.  573-602. 

B.  Weiss,  "Textkritische  Studien,"  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche 
Theologie,  Ixiii,  1894,  pp.  424-451. 

[F.  J.  A.  Hort],  "Introduction,"  in  Westcott  and  Hort,  The  New 
Testament  in  the  Original  Greek,  1881,  21896. 

§  I.    Greek  Manuscripts. 

The  Greek  text  of  James  is  found  in  the  following  Mss.  In 
designating  the  Mss.  the  numbers  established  by  Gregory,  Die 
griechischen  Handschrifien  des  Neiien  Testaments,  1908 ;  Text- 
kritik  des  Ncuen  Testamentes,  vol.  iii,  1909,  are  used  throughout 
this  commentary. 

Cent.  in. 

P  21.  Oxyrhynchus  1171 ;  contains  Jas.  2*'-3^ 

Cent.  iv. 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus. 
t<.  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

5P  — .  Oxyrhynchus  1229  ;  contains  Jas.  110-12,  u-is^ 

Cent.  V. 
A.     Codex  Alexandrinus. 

C.  Codex  Ephraem ;  contains  Jas.  1^4^. 
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048  (formerly  2).     Codex  Patiriensis;   contains  Jas.  4'^5^*'. 

W.  Sanday  and  P.  Batiffol,  "Etude  critique  sur  le  Codex  Patiriensis 
du  Nouveau  Testament,"  in  Revue  Bihliquc,  1895,  pp.  207-213. 

0166.     Heidelberg,  University  Library,  1357  ;  Jas.  i". 

A.  Deissmann,  Die  Septuagintapapyri  iind  andere  allchrislliche  Texte 
der  Hcidelberger  Papyrussammlung,  1905,  p.  85. 

P — .  Oxyrhynchus  fragment,  Papiri  greci  e  latini,  i,  191 2, 
No.  5 ;  Jas.  125-27. 

Cent.  vii. 

N*^.  A  series  of  corrections,  made  in  accordance  with  some 
standard,  in  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

Cent,  via  or  ix. 
^. 

gact^ 

Cent.  ix. 

TT'act 

P^^     Palimpsest,  often  defective. 

33  (formerly  it,^'^^).     The  ''queen  of  the  cursives." 

Cent.  XV. 
69  (formerly  31^^').    The  Leicester  Codex. 

The  readings  of  codices  33  and  69  are  accurately  given  by 
Tregelles,  The  Greek  New  Testament,  1857-79. 

In  addition  about  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  manuscripts 
dating  from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  Usts  of  Gregory  and  H.  von  Soden. 

§  2.    Versions. 

The  ancient  versions  which  are,  or  might  be,  useful  for  the 
criticism  and  history  of  the  text  of  James  are  the  following : 

(a)  Egyptian  Versions. 

(b)  Ethiopic  Version. 

(c)  Syriac  Versions. 
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(d)  Armenian  Version, 
(c)  Latin  Versions. 

(a)  Egyptian  Versions. 

H.  Hyvernat,  "Etude  sur  les  versions  copies  de  la  Bible,"  in  Revue 
Bihlique,  v,  1896,  pp.  427-433.  S40-569;  vi,  1897,  pp.  48-74. 

F.  Robinson,  art.  "Egyptian  Versions,"  in  HDB,  i,  1898. 

F.  C.  Burkitt,  art.  "Text  and  Versions,"  in  EB,  iv,  1903. 

[J.  Lcipoldt],  "The  New  Testament  in  Coptic,"  in  Church  Quarterly 
Review,  Ixii,  1906,  pp.  292-322. 

(i)  Sahidic. 

This  version,  widely  used  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  now  held  to  be 
older  than  the  Bohairic  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  to  have  been 
made  in  the  period  200-350  a.d.  Existing  Mss.  of  some  portions 
are  thought  to  date  from  the  fourth  century.  The  version  con- 
tains an  important  infusion  of  "western"  readings;  the  later 
Mss.  show  much  textual  corruption  and  alteration. 

Tischendorf  gives  for  James  some  readings  of  this  version, 
derived  from  Woide  [-Ford],  Appendix  ad  editionem  Novi  Test. 
GrcBci  e  codice  MS  Alexandrino,  1799,  where  (pp.  203-207)  Jas. 
J 2, 12  (^10. 13)  is  printed  from  Paris,  Bibl.  nat.  copt.  44  (Sahidic 
vocabulary,  c.  cent,  xiii),  and  Jas.  i^^-a^.  8-23  ^^-s  ^u-n  ^7-20^  from 
Oxford,  Bodl.  Hunt.  3  (lectionary,  later  than  cent.  xi). 

Other  fragments  are  known  to  exist  as  follows : 

Rome,  Propaganda,  Mus.  Borg.  (Zoega,  Catalogus,  LXIII), 
cent,  vii,  fragments  of  complete  N.  T.,  including  Jas.  1^2^. 
Text  printed  in  J.  Balestri,  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  fragmenta 
Copto-Sahidica  Musei  Borgiani,  iii,  1904,  pp.  441-444;  and 
doubtless  the  source  of  the  text  printed  by  E.  Amelineau, 
Zeitschr.  fiir  Agyptische  Sprache,  xxvi,  1888,  pp.  99/. 

Rome,  Propaganda,  Mus.  Borg.  (Zoega,  XCV),  lectionary, 
cent,  xi  or  xii,  Jas.  2*'  ^-^'.  Text  printed  in  Balestri,  Sacrorum 
Bibliorum  fragmenta,  iii,  p.  444. 

Cairo,  Museum,  8005,  Jas.  120-2^;  see  Crum,  ''Coptic  Mon- 
uments," in  Catalogue  general  des  antiquites  egyptiennes  du  Musee 
du  Caire,  iv,  1902. 

Petrograd,  W.  Golenischeff,  cent,  x,  Jas.  2'^^~^^\    Text  printed 
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in  Bulletin  de  VAcademie  Imperiale  de  St.  Petersbourg,  xxxiii, 
1890,  pp.  373-391- 

Vienna.  Jas.  i^-"  511-20,  w-ie,  17-20  from  Sahidic  lectionaries  are 
to  be  found  in  Wessely,  Studien  zur  Paldographie  und  Papyrus- 
kunde,  xii,  191 2. 

(2)  Minor  Egyptian  Versions. 

Akin  to  the  Sahidic  are: 

(a)  Akhmimic.  Perhaps  made  in  the  fourth  century,  but 
soon  supplanted  by  the  Sahidic.  The  oldest  Mss.  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  fourth  century. 

London,  Brit.  Mus.  5299  (i),  formerly  Flinders  Petrie  (Crum, 
492;  Gregory,  2),  300-350  a.d.  (so  Crum;  Hyvernat  assigns 
to  cent.  V  or  vi),  Jas.  4^2.  i3_  Text  in  W.  E.  Crum,  Coptic 
Manuscripts  Brought  from  the  Fayyum,  1893,  pp.  2/.;  see  also 
Crum,  Catalogue  of  the  Coptic  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
1905. 

The  text  of  this  fragment  corresponds  to  a  Greek  text  as  follows: 
xptTi^(;.  el<;  Si  laxtv  0  voiAoGd-uTfji;  /.al  .  .  .  icopsuawfJisGa  Hq  ttjvSs  t^v  x6- 
Xtv  xal  xotT^cjupLsv  Ivtauxbv  eva.  It  agrees  entirely  in  text,  and  substan- 
tially in  translation,  with  the  Sahidic  of  Woide. 

Strassburg,  University  Library,  cent,  v  or  vii-viii,  James, 
complete  from  i^^.  Text  in  F.  Rosch,  Bruchstiicke  des  ersten 
Clemensbriefes,  19 10. 

(6)  Middle  Egyptian  (Memphis  and  the  Fayyum). 

Of  this  version  the  text  of  Jas.  i^^.  26  gi.  3.  5  jg  published  by 
Crum,  Catalogue  of  the  Coptic  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
1905,  p.  244,  from  Brit.  Mus.  or.  4923  (5) ;  Crum,  509. 

(3)  Bohairic  (''Coptic"). 

This  version,  still  in  ecclesiastical  use  among  the  Coptic 
Christians,  is  probably  the  latest  of  the  Egyptian  versions.  It 
was  probably  made  not  earlier  than  400  a.d.  (F.  Robinson), 
perhaps  after  the  year  518  (Burkitt),  or  even  as  late  as  700 
(Leipoldt,  op.  cit.  p.  311).*    The  oldest  Mss.   (fragments  of 

*  Kenyon,  Lfandbook  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament^,  1912,  p.  185,  inclines 
to  a  date  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  in  the  fourth  century. 
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Eph.  and  2  Cor.)  date  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
The  oldest  continuous  texts  are  of  the  twelfth  century.*  It 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine  Greek  text,  and  has 
had  no  less  extensive  and  eventful  a  textual  history  than  the 
Latin  and  the  Syriac  translations  (Leipoldt,  op.  cit.  p.  297).  In 
James  its  text  clearly  belongs  -v^ith  that  of  BXAC  and  shows 
no  kinship  to  the  Antiochian  group  KLPS.  But  it  betrays 
no  special  relation  to  any  particular  one  of  the  older  uncials  of 
the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  Tischendorf  drew  his  references 
to  the  epistles  from  the  unsatisfactory  edition  and  translation 
of  Wilkins,  1716. 

[G.  Horner],  The  Coptic  Version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Northern  Dialect,  iv,  1905,  has  printed  a  text  of  the  Epistle  of 
James  drawn  from  a  Ms.  (Brit.  Mus.  or.  424 ;  Gregory,  4'*p)  of 
1307  A.D.,  copied  from  a  copy  of  a  Ms.  of  1250  a.d. 

{b)  Ethiopic  Version. 

R.  H.  Charles,  art.  "Ethiopic  Version,"  in  HDB,  i,  1898. 
F.  Pratorius,  art.   "Bibelubersetzungen,  athiopische,"  in  Herzog- 
Hauck,  PRE^  vol.  iii,  1897. 

The  Ethiopic  version  was  made  in  cent,  iv-v  (Dillmann)  or 
cent,  v-vi  (Guidi) ;  whether  originally  translated  from  the 
Greek  or  the  Sahidic  is  disputed,  but  in  any  case  it  was  later 
corrected  from  the  Arabic  version.  It  is  preserved  in  many 
Mss.,  some  of  which,  containing  the  Catholic  epistles,  are  as 
old  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  editions,  whether  the  Roman 
edition,  1548  (reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglot),  or  the  still 
more  unsatisfactory  one  edited  by  Thomas  Pell  Piatt,  London, 
1830,  are  uncritical  and  unreliable,  and  the  citations  of  this 
version  in  Tischendorf's  apparatus,  being  made  from  them, 
must  be  used  with  caution. 

(c)  Syriac  Versions. 

E.  Nestle,  art.  "Syriac  Versions,"  in  HDB,  iv,  1902. 
W.  Wright,  art.  "Syriac  Literature,"  in  Encyclopcedia  Britannica, 
xxii,  1887,  republished  as  A  Short  History  of  Syriac  Literature,  1894. 

•Brit.  Mus.  Curzon  Catena,  dated  S89  a.d.,  is  probably  translated  directly  from  a  Greek 
catena  on  the  Gospels. 
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(i)  Peshitto. 

This  translation  was  probably  made  after  411  a.d.,  under 
the  direction  of  Rabbula,  bishop  of  Edessa  (411-435),*  and,  so 
far  as  known,  is  the  earliest  Syriac  translation  of  James. 

The  British  Musemn  has  a  Ms.  containing  James  from  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  (Add.  14,470;  Greg.  13®^),  and  several 
Mss.  of  the  sixth  century  and  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century ; 
but  the  analogy  of  Syriac  Mss.  of  the  Gospels  indicates  that  the 
text  will  not  be  found  to  differ  substantially  from  that  of  the 
printed  editions,  of  which  that  by  Leusden  and  Schaaf,  1708, 
was  used  by  Tischendorf. 

(2)  Harclean. 

A  revision  of  the  Peshitto  in  accordance  with  Greek  Mss. 
of  the  "Antiochian"  type  was  made  in  508  a.d.  for  Philoxenus, 
bishop  of  Mabug ;  but  no  Ms.  has  been  identified  as  containing 
the  Epistle  of  James  in  this  version.  The  Philoxenian  revision 
was  again  revised,  with  excessive  literalness  of  translation,  in 
616  at  Enaton,  near  Alexandria,  by  Thomas  of  Harkel,  bishop 
of  JNIabug,  who  followed  a  different  type  of  Greek  text  and 
supplied  marginal  variants  from  Greek  Mss.  Of  the  many 
Mss.  of  this  Harclean  revision  one,  containing  James,  is  said 
to  be  of  the  seventh  century  (Rome,  Vat.  syr.  266 ;  Gregory, 
25^').  The  edition  of  J.  White,  1778-1803,  prints  James  from 
a  Ms.  of  the  eleventh  (?)  century. 

(3)  Palestinian  ("Jerusalem"). 
F.  C.  Burkitt,  "Christian  Palestinian  Literature,"  in  JTS,  ii,  1901, 
pp. 174-185- 

This  version,  made  directly  from  the  Greek,  but  under  the 
influence  of  the  Peshitto,  is  in  a  dialect  of  Aramaic  similar  to 
that  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  was  prob- 
ably made  not  earlier  than  the  sLxth  century  (reign  of  Justinian) 

*That  the  evidence  which  formerly  led  to  the  assitjnment  of  an  earlier  date  for  the  Peshitto 
is  without  value  has  now  been  decisively  shown  by  F.  C.  Burkitt,  S.  Ephraim's  Quotations 
from  the  Gospel  (TS,  vii),  iqoi. 
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for  the  use  of  certain  communities  of  Malkite  Christians  in 
Palestine,  some  of  whom  were  afterward  settled  in  Egypt. 
The  earliest  Ms.  is  of  the  seventh  century.  The  text  on  which 
the  version  rests  is  of  a  mixed  character. 

Jas.  i^-^2  in  this  dialect  has  been  printed  from  a  lectionary  of 
the  twelfth  (?)  century,  probably  from  Egypt,  by  Mrs.  Agnes 
S.  Lewis,  A  Palestinian  Syriac  Lectionary  (Studia  Sinaitica, 
vi),  1897,  pp.  34-35,  c/.  p.  Ixv. 

{d)  Armenian  Version. 

F.  C.  Conybeare,  art.  "Armenian  Version,"  in  HDB,  i,  1898. 

H.  Gelzer,  art.  "Armenien,"  in  Herzog-Hauck,  PRE^,  vol.  ii,  1897. 

Said  to  have  been  originally  translated  (c.  400)  from  the 
Syriac  and  revised  after  431  by  Greek  Mss.  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Zohrab,  Venice,  1805, 
from  which  the  readings  in  Tischendorf 's  apparatus  are  drawn. 
It  is  based  chiefly  on  a  Ms.  dated  13 10.  Mss.  of  the  whole 
N.  T.  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  are  preserved  at 
Venice. 

(e)  Latin  Versions. 

P.  Corssen,  "Bericht  iiber  die  lateinischen  Bibelubersetzungen,"  in 
Jahrcsbericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  classischen  Altertumswissenschaft, 
ci,  1899,  pp.  1-83. 

(i)  Old  Latin. 

H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  art.  "Latin  Versions,  the  Old,"  in  HDB,  iii,  1900, 

with  full  references  to  literature. 

Two  Mss.  are  known  containing  a  Latin  text  of  James  sub- 
stantially earlier  than  the  revision  of  Jerome. 

ff.     Codex  Corbeiensis,  cent,  ix  or  x. 

Text  in  J.  Wordsworth,  "The  Corbey  St.  James  (ff),  and  its 
Relation  to  Other  Latin  Versions,  and  to  the  Original  Language 
of  the  Epistle,"  in  SB,  i,  1885,  pp.  1 13-150,  also  (with  photo- 
graph) in  A.  Staerk,  Les  manuscrits  latins  du  V"  au  XIIP  siecle 
conserves  a  la  Bibliotheqiie  imperiale  de  Saint-Petershourg,  1910. 
This  Ms.  of  James  is  remarkable  because  it  forms  a  part  of 
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a  codex  containing  treatises  by  Philastrius  and  Pseudo-Tertul- 
lian  together  with  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  but  no  other  Biblical 
book. 

W.  Sanday,  "Some  Further  Remarks  on  the  Corbey  St.  James  (ff)," 
in  SB,  i,  1885,  pp.  233-263. 

s.     Codex  Bobiensis,  cent,  v  or  vi.     Palimpsest.     Contains 

Jas.  ii-2i«  2'^-s^  3^^-S^^  5'^  '•• 

H.  J.  White,  Portions  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  atid  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  from  the  Bobbio  Palimpsest 
(s),  now  Numbered  Cod.  16  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  (OLBT, 
No.  IV),  1897,  pp.  xviii-xx,  33-46. 

J.  Bick,  Wiener  Palimpseste,  I.  Teil:  Cod.  Palat.  Vindobonensis  16, 
olim  Bobbicnsis  (Sitzungsberichte  der  kais.  Akad.  der  Wissenschafteu 
in  Wien,  Phil.-hist.  Klasse,  vol.  clix,  7),  1908,  pp.  43-89. 

With  these  should  be  mentioned : 

m.  Speculum  Psetido-Angustini.  Excerpts  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, perhaps  made  in  the  fourth  century,  preserved  in  several 
Mss.,  of  which  the  best  is  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century;  ed. 
Weihrich  {Corpus,  vol.  xii),  Vienna,  1887.  A  httle  over  one- 
fourth  of  James  (29  verses  out  of  108)  is  preserved  in  this 
Speculum. 

The  texts  of  £f  and  m  are  reprinted  in  Mayor,  pp.  3-27.  For  the  text 
of  s,  Mayor's  reprint  of  Belsheim's  edition  is  insufficient,  and  White's 
or  Bick's  edition  must  be  consulted. 

Some  Old  Latin  readings  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  text 
of  James  in  the  Vulgate  Codices  Toletanus  and  Harleianus 
1772. 

One  quotation  from  James  is  found  in  the  commentaries  of 
Ambrosiaster,  who  on  Gal.  51"  cites  Jas.  5-".  The  text  is  doubt- 
less Old  Latin,  but  is  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the 
Vulgate;  see  A.  Souter,  A  Study  of  Ambrosiaster  (Texts  and 
Studies,  vii),  1905,  p.  197. 

On  the  Perpignan  Ms.  (p),  now  Paris,  Bib.  nat.  lat.  321,  see 
E.  S.  Buchanan,  ITS,  xii,  191 1,  pp.  497-534. 
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(2)  Vulgate. 

S.  Berger,  Histoire  de  la  Vulgate  petulant  les  premiers  siecles  du  moyen 
age,  Paris,  1893. 

J.  Wordsworth  and  H.  J.  White,  Novum  Testamentum  Domini  Nostri 
Jesu  Christi  Laline  secundum  edilionem  S.  Hieronymi,  Pars  prior,  Quat- 
tuor  evangclia,  Oxford,  1889-98;  Pra^Jatio,  pp.  x-xv,  Epilogus,  pp.  672- 

673,  705-724- 
H.  J.  White,  art.  "Vulgate,"  in  HDB,  iv,  1902. 

The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  James  is  best  preserved 
in  the  Cod.  Amiatinus  (A),  c.  700,  and  Cod.  Fuldensis  (F),  c. 
540,  from  which  the  text  as  given  in  the  authoritative  Editio 
Clementina,  Rome,  ^1592,  ^1593,  '1598,*  differs  in  many  points. 
The  text  of  A  with  the  variants  of  F  is  to  be  found  in  a  suffi- 
ciently accurate  reprint  in  Mayor,  pp.  3-27. 

(3)  Textual  Relations. 

The  extraordinarily  numerous  variations  found  in  the  text 
of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  were  due  largely  to  differences  of  local 
Latin  usage  and  to  caprice,  but  probably  also  in  some  measure 
to  learned  revisions  effected  with  the  aid  of  Greek  copies  and 
similar  to  that  which  produced  the  Vulgate. 

In  James,  ff  is  substantially  a  pure  Old  Latin  text,  not  mLxed 
with  Vulgate  readings.f  That  the  copy  which  was  corrected 
in  order  to  make  the  Vulgate  was  closely  akin  to  it  is  shown  by 
the  abundant  agreement  of  ff  and  Vg,  not  only  in  vocabulary, 
but  especially  in  the  structure  of  sentences  and  the  order  of 
words.  J  With  this  inference  corresponds  the  fact  that  Chroma- 
tins of  Aquileia  (tc.406),  the  friend  of  Jerome,  uses  the  Latin 
version  of  James  found  in  ff,§  and  that  the  only  probable  allu- 
sion to  James  in  the  writings  of  Ambrose  agrees  with  ff  against 
Vg.  The  date  of  the  version  found  in  ff  is  thus  not  later  than 
cent,  iv,  Sanday  thinks  ff  a  local  recension  of  north  Italian 
origin.  II 

*  See  G.  M.  Youngman,  American  Journal  of  Theology,  xii,  1908,  pp.  627-636. 

t  Wordsworth,  SB,  i,  pp.  126  /.  %  Sanday,  SB,  i,  pp.  258/. 

§  Chromatius,  Trad,  in  ev.  S.  MaUh.  ix,  i ;  xiv,  7 ;  quoted  in  full  by  Wordsworth,  SB,  i, 
p.  135- 

II  P.  Thielmann,  A  rchivJUr  lateinische  Lexikographie,  viii,  1893,  p.  502,  holds  that  ff  is  prob- 
ably of  African  origin. 
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Heer,  Die  versio  laiina  des  Barnabasbriefes,  1908,  pp.  xlv/.,  infers  that 
the  translation  of  Barnabas  contained  in  the  Codex  Corbeiensis  was  made 
after  TertuUian  and  before  Cyprian  and  Novatian,  and  points  out  that 
in  the  version  of  James  the  use  of  salvarc,  together  with  other  indications, 
suggests  a  somewhat  late  date. 

The  Latin  version  found  in  m  (Speculum  Pseudo-Augustini) 
is  substantially  that  of  Priscillian  (Spain,  fs^s)-*  It  stands 
further  removed  from  both  ff  and  Vg  than  they  do  from  each 
other,  but  presents  complicated  relationships  to  these  two.  It 
is  believed  by  Sanday  to  represent  "a  late  African  text,"  that 
is,  "an  African  base  .  .  .  corrupted  partly  by  internal  devel- 
opment and  partly  by  the  admission  of  European  readings."  f 
There  is  no  sufl&cient  evidence  that  £f  and  m  rest  upon  two 
independent  translations  of  James  into  Latin. f  On  the  con- 
trary, the  same  Greek  text  underlies  the  two,  and  we  must 
assume  a  single  original  translation,  which  has  been  modified  in 
the  interest  of  Latin  style  and  local  usage,  and  not  in  order  to 
conform  it  to  current  Greek  Mss.  Since  sufficient  time  has  to 
be  allowed  for  the  divergence  of  fif  and  m  before  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century,  it  follows  that  the  original  translation 
of  James  into  Latin  was  made  certainly  not  later  than  350. § 

That  James  was  translated  into  Latin  separately  from  other 
books  (and  probably  later)  is  indicated  by  the  peculiarities  of 
the  version  itself,  ||  by  the  tmique  phenomenon  of  its  inclusion 
with  patristic  treatises  in  Codex  Corbeiensis  (ff )  ,**  and  also  by 
the  complaint  of  Augustine  ft  a-t  the  unusual  badness  of  the 
translation  of  James,  and  the  fact  that  Cassiodorius,  who  in  other 
cases  took  the  Old  Latin  as  the  basis  of  comment  in  his  Com- 

*0r  of  Instantius;  see  G.  Morin,  "Pro  Instantio,"  in  Revue  Benedictine,  vol.  xxx,  1913, 
pp. 153-173- 

t  Sanday,  Classical  Review,  iv,  1890,  pp.  414-417;  SB,  i,  pp.  244^. 

{  Sanday,  OLBT,  No  II,  1887,  p.  cclv;  cf.  SB,  i,  pp.  250,  259.  Wordsworth's  view  (SB. 
i,  pp.  133  /.)  that  ff,  Vg,  m,  and  the  quotations  in  Jerome's  writings  represent  four  distinct 
translations  is  wholly  untenable. 

§  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  De  trin.  iv,  8,  writing  in  the  Greek  East  in  356-358,  seems  to  make  his 
own  translation  of  Jas.  i"  (Zahn,  Crundriss',  p.  69). 

II  Westcott,  C.Vr',  pp.  270/.    The  case  with  2  Peter  is  similar ;  c/.  Westcott,  pp.  269/. 

*•  Zahn,  GnK,  i,  p.  324. 

tt  Augustin.  Retract,  ii,  32,  adjuvant  (sc.  Augustine's  adnolationcs,  now  lost)  ergo  aliquid,  nisi 
quod  ipsam  epistolam,  quant  legebamus  quando  ista  dictavi,  nan  dili^enter  ex  grceco  habebamus 
inter  pretatam. 
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plexiones  in  epistolas  et  acta  apostolorum  et  apocalypsin,  in  James 
found  it  best  to  use  the  Vulgate  form.* 

The  Latin  version  found  in  s  is  so  close  to  Vg  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  s  ought  not  to  be  classed  as  a  Vulgate  Ms. 
(so  Hort,  "Appendix,"  p.  83).  It  differs  from  Codex  Amiatinus 
of  the  Vg  scarcely  more  than  Codex  Fuldensis  does,  but  is  nearer 
to  A  than  to  F.  On  the  ground  of  resemblances  to  the  Latin 
version  used  by  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  (f  533)  and  Facundus  of 
Ermione  (f  c.  570)  White  surmises  that  the  elements  in  s  which 
are  divergent  from  the  Vulgate  "represent  a  stream  of  late 
African  text."  f 

Jerome  probably  revised  the  Latin  version  of  the  Acts  and 
epistles  in  384-385,  as  he  had  that  of  the  Gospels  in  383,  but 
his  revision  of  the  former  books  was  superficial  and  imperfect ; 
it  "does  not  represent  the  critical  opinion  of  Jerome,  even  in 
the  restricted  sense  in  which  this  is  true  of  the  text  of  the  Gos- 
pels."{  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Jerome's  own  quotations 
from  James  he  does  not  follow  the  Vulgate. § 

The  Greek  text  underlying  ff  and  m  was  of  the  same  type  as 
that  of  the  older  Greek  uncials,  and  resembled  B  more  closely 
than  does  any  extant  Greek  Ms.  (not  excluding  even  i<).  The 
Vulgate  shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  Greek  readings  different 
from  the  text  of  ff,  m,  but  hardly  ever  agreeing  with  KXPS. 

§  3.    Use  of  the  Authorities.  || 

Since  most  of  the  important  variants  were  in  existence  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century,**  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of 
the  documents  is  not  mainly  to  be  determined  by  their  date, 
or  even  by  the  date  of  the  recension  which  they  may  represent. 

•  Cf.  Zahn,  {Md.  t  OLBT,  No.  IV,  iSgy,  p.  xxi. 

tWestcott,  art.  "Vulgate,"  in  Smith,  DB,  p.  3479,  cf.  p.  3460;  cf.  Wordsworth,  SB,  i,  p. 
128;   White,  art.  "Vulgate,"  in  HDB,  iv,  pp.  874,  883. 

§  Wordsworth,  /.  c.  p.  134. 

li  The  following  observations,  it  should  be  noted,  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  Epistle 
of  James,  where  by  reason  of  the  late  emergence  of  the  epistle  into  use  the  problems  have  a 
pecuhar  character.  Detailed  evidence  for  the  conclusions  here  stated  will  be  found  in  J.  H. 
Ropes,  "The  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  James,"  JBL,  xxviii,,  1909,  pp.  103-129. 

**  The  isolated  variants  of  the  minuscules  (variants  many  of  which,  even  when  known,  are 
very  properly  left  unmentioned  in  Tischendorf's  apparatus)  do  not  in  most  cases  come  seri- 
ously into  question. 
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Ancient  documents  must  be  treated  like  modem  editions ;  their 
worth  depends  on  the  materials  available  for  making  them  and 
on  the  soundness  of  the  principles  or  tastes  which  guided  their 
formation.  The  main  task  of  textual  criticism  is  to  discover 
the  character  of  those  principles  or  tastes. 

In  the  text  of  James  the  chief  groups  that  can  at  present  be 
treated  as  distinct  critical  entities  are  B  ff,  A  33,  KLPS  al. 
(the  "Antiochian  recension").  Of  these  the  text  of  KLPS  al. 
proves  on  examination  to  contain  no  distinctive  readings  which 
commend  themselves  as  probably  original.  This  is  not  due  to 
its  lateness,  but  to  the  systematic  preference  of  its  editor  (or 
of  a  series  of  editors  and  copyists)  for  textual  improvements 
already  in  existence,  which  had  been  made  at  various  times  in 
the  interest  of  "lucidity  and  completeness."  We  are  there- 
fore tolerably  safe  in  refusing  to  accept  its  testimony  in  the 
comparatively  few  cases  where  its  distinctive  readings  might 
in  themselves  have  some  degree  of  plausibility.  The  peculiar 
common  element  of  A  33  is  also  due  to  emendation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  text  of  B  £f,  while  not  absolutely 
free  from  obviously  emended  readings,  proves  to  be  much  freer 
from  them  than  is  that  of  any  other  document.  Moreover,  the 
text  of  B  shows  less  trace  of  emendation  than  that  of  flf.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  due  precaution  is  taken  against  admitting  unsup- 
ported errors  due  to  an  eccentricity  of  B,  it  is  a  sound  rule 
that  in  cases  where  "internal  evidence  of  readings"  is  not  de- 
cisive the  reading  of  B  should  be  followed.  Since,  however, 
B  is  by  no  means  free  from  error  and  even  emendation,  positive 
evidence  from  "transcriptional"  or  other  internal  probabiHty 
will  outweigh  the  authority  of  B. 

The  use  of  the  witnesses  other  than  B  is  thus  twofold.  First, 
when  they  disagree  with  B,  their  readings  may  sometimes  com- 
mend themselves  by  their  internal  character  as  superior.  Sec- 
ondly, when  they  agree  with  B,  they  serve  as  guarantee  that  the 
reading  of  B  is  not  due  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  that  Ms.,  and  also, 
by  affording  evidence  of  the  wider  currency  of  the  reading,  they 
somewhat  strengthen  confidence  in  it. 

The  statement  of  Hort  ("Introduction,"  p.  171),  which  seems 
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to  mean  that  the  authorities  for  the  Catholic  epistles  stand  in 
order  of  excellence  BK33CAP,  is  substantiated  (at  any  rate  for 
the  uncials)  in  the  Epistle  of  James. 

The  rule  above  stated  cannot  be  presumed  to  yield  a  perfect  text. 
The  result  will  probably  include  some  undetectable  errors.  It  will, 
however,  certainly  contain  fewer  emended  readings  than  would  be  in- 
troduced by  following  the  guidance  of  any  other  document  or  group 
of  documents ;  and  this  is  the  chief  requisite  of  a  sound  text,  since  in 
texts  of  the  N.  T.  false  readings,  if  supported  by  more  than  one  docu- 
ment, are  much  more  frequently  due  to  emendation  than  to  accident. 

F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Rules  of  Tyconkis  (TS,  iii),  1894,  p.  cxviii :  "The 
general  character  of  the  'Neutral'  text  so  often  represented  by  B  alone 
stands  on  a  sure  basis,  but  B  may  here  and  there  desert  that  text  by 
an  interpolation  or  by  a  substitution  which  may  not  necessarily  be 
self-betraying. 

"These,  however,  are  but  secondary  considerations  compared  with 
the  general  result,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New  the  text  of 
our  oldest  Mss.  as  a  whole  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  versions  to 
be  immensely  superior  to  the  later  eclectic  texts  commonly  used  in  the 
Greek-speaking  churches  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  These 
later  revisions  sometimes  preserve  valuable  fragments  of  older  texts 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  altogether,  but  it  is  for  such 
fragments  alone  that  these  recensions  are  valuable,  and  not  for  their 
continuous  text." 

Some  further  progress  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  text  of 
James  is  to  be  expected  through  the  accumulation  of  new  materials 
and  the  verification  and  digestion  of  the  great  work  of  H.  von  Soden. 
The  textual  notes  printed  in  this  Commentary  on  the  several  verses  of 
James  are  based  in  the  main  on  Tischendorf's  apparatus.  The  writer 
hopes  to  carry  through  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  text  of  James  at  a 
later  time. 


III.    HISTORY  OF  THE  EPISTLE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  earliest  express  references  to  the  Epistle  of  James  are 
those  found  in  Origen,  and  the  epistle  seems  to  have  come  into 
general  use  and  esteem  only  after  his  time  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Alexandria.  No  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  of 
the  Christian  writers  of  the  second  century,  or  of  the  heretics 
of  the  same  period  betrays,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  ac- 
quaintance with  James.     From  the  third  century  the  epistle 
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begins  to  be  quoted,  and  to  be  included  in  the  canon,  first  of  all 
in  the  Greek  church,  then  in  the  Latin,  and  finally  in  the  Syrian 
church.  Among  the  Greeks  the  process  seems  to  have  been 
complete  before  the  time  when  Eusebius  wrote  his  history 
{c.  324).  In  the  West  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  Jerome 
and  Augustine  mark,  and  did  much  to  efifect,  the  final  accept- 
ance of  the  book  as  sacred  Scripture.  In  Syria  the  official  trans- 
lation of  the  N.  T.  included  the  Epistle  of  James  after  412  (or 
a  little  later),  and  it  was  used  by  representative  theologians  of 
the  Antiochian  school  somewhat  earlier ;  yet  for  a  long  time, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  sixth  century,  influential  church  leaders, 
especially  those  in  close  relations  with  the  Nestorians,  refused 
to  admit  it  into  their  canon.  The  extraordinary  influence  of 
Alexandrian  thought  on  the  world  is  instructively  exhibited  in 
this  one  small  instance  of  a  vast  pervasive  process. 

Much  of  the  necessary  material  may  be  found  assembled  in  Mayor, 
ch.  2;  see  also  Charteris,  Canonicity,  1880,  pp.  292-300;  Meinertz, 
Jakobusbrief  (Biblische  Studien,  x),  1905;  Zahn,  Elnleilung,  i,  ^1906, 
§7,  notes  4-6;  The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Oxford  Society  of  Historical  Theology,  Oxford, 
1905 ;  and  the  general  works  on  the  history  of  the  canon.  Zahn's 
statements  in  the  Einlcitung  are  too  much  influenced  by  Mayor,  and 
are  less  trustworthy  than  his  earher  judgments.  On  the  history  of 
opinion  as  to  the  author  of  the  epistle,  see  above,  pp.  54-59. 

§  I.    Absence  of  Mention  in  Writers  Before  Origen. 

Clement  of  Rome. — A  great  number  of  passages  from  the 
epistle  of  Clement  have  been  supposed  to  show  acquaintance 
with  James,  and  are  conveniently  gathered  together  by  Mayor.* 
In  some  of  these  noteworthy  coincidences  of  phrase  occur, 
as  in  chs.  13,  23,  30,  38,  46,  and  in  the  references  to  Abraham 
in  chs.  10,  17,  31,  and  to  Rahab  in  ch.  12.  But  these  are  not 
ideas,  nor  forms  of  expression,  which  are  original  with  James, 
and  the  likeness  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  literary  dependence, 
but  only  similar  literary  associations. 

Lightfoot,  S.  Clement  of  Rome*,  1890,  i,  p.  96,  speaks  somewhat 
guardedly  of  the  recognition  of  James's  "type  of  Apostolic  teaching," 
•To  these  may  be  added  Clem.  Rom.  40'  ayi-nr)  (caAuirrei  jrA^flos  a)i.a.pr{,iiiv,  cf.  Jas.  s"* 
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although  in  fact  he  believed  (i,  p.  397,  c/.  ii,  pp.  97,  100)  that  Clement 
knew  and  used  our  epistle.  Westcott,  CAT',  1896,  p.  49,  thinks  that 
Clement  used  James,  as  does  Zahn,  GnK,  1889,  i,  pp.  962/.  Holtz- 
mann,  Einleilung',  1892,  p.  91,  regards  the  question  as  indeterminable. 
Weiss,  Einleiiung^,  1889,  pp.  36,  49,  does  not  ascribe  to  Clement  any 
acquaintance  with  James.  That  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  use 
by  Clement  is  also  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Oxford  Committee, 
NTAF,  1905,  pp.  137/. 

Of  the  other  Apostolic  Fathers  there  is  no  adequate  evidence 
that  2  Clement  of  Rome,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  or  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus,  used  or  knew  James.  The  same  is  true  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  of  the  Apologists  of  the  second  century. 

The  Oxford  Committee,  NTAF,  p.  128,  while  admitting  a  "general 
similarity  ...  in  the  spirit  of  [2  Clement's  and  James's]  teaching,"  hold 
that  the  passages  in  2  Clement  "are  insufficient  to  give  positive  evidence 
in  favour  of  literary  dependence." 

Polycarp  6  xal  o\  -jupea^uxepot  Se  eiiaTCXayxvo')  £'?  •Kctyzaz  eXeTjfJLOve?, 
IxtaTplqJOVTei;  to:  dxoxsxXavTjtxiva,  extaxcXTOfAevoi  xiivTai;  daOevslq,  [x^ 
d[JLeXoOvT£(;  xqpxq  t]  opcpavou  tj  xeviQTOi;  .  ,  .  dxexofAsvot  x(iffTf)<;  ^pfi]<;,  xpoaw- 
•jcoXri^itaq,  xpi'ffswi;  dot'xou,  is  noteworthy  as  combining  a  great  many  of 
the  topics  treated  in  James,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  indication  of  direct 
literary  connection.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Epistle  of  Barnabas  20. 
Most  of  the  parallels  from  the  Apostohc  Fathers  and  from  Justin  are 
conveniently  collected  in  Mayor,  ch.  2 ;  see  also  NTAF. 

Hermas. — The  Shepherd  presents  a  great  number  of  resem- 
blances to  James,  and  in  some  cases  the  similarity  extends  to 
a  series  of  parallels  in  a  longer  context.  Close  resemblance, 
however,  is  not  found  to  any  of  those  phrases  and  sentences  of 
the  epistle  which  are  unmistakably  original  whether  in  thought 
or  expression  (e.  g.  Jas.  2^^-^^),  and  in  most  of  the  parallel 
passages  the  difference  of  spirit  and  language  is  noteworthy. 
Hence  it  is  altogether  likely  that  both  writers  are  independently 
using  a  mass  of  religious  and  moral  commonplaces,  probably 
characteristic  of  the  Jewish  hortatory  preaching  with  which 
both  were  plainly  familiar.  That  these  resemblances  are  so 
numerous,  while  yet  no  one  of  them  is  conclusive,  does  not  pro- 
vide (as  it  has  often  been  asserted  to  do)  cumulative  evidence 
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of  literary  dependence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the  opposite 
explanation  all  the  more  probable.  There  may  be,  indeed,  a 
common  dependence  on  some  single  current  book  of  practical 
religion,  but  the  existence  of  such  a  book  is  not  proved ;  a  com- 
mon background  would  suffice  to  account  for  the  facts,  and  that 
need  not  imply  that  the  two  authors  Hved  in  the  same  locality 
or  in  neighbouring  places.  The  probability  is  that  Hermas  did 
not  know  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  that  there  is  no  direct 
literary  connection  between  the  two  writings. 

The  view  maintained  in  the  text  seems  to  me  well  established,  but 
IS  not  that  of  most  scholars.  Zahn  {Der  Hirt  des  Hermas,  1868,  pp. 
396-409;  GnK,  1S89,  i,  p.  962;  Einlcilimg^,  1906,  §  7,  note  5)  holds 
the  dependence  of  Hermas  on  James  to  be  certain,  and  with  him  agree 
Weiss,  Einleitiing-,  1889,  p.  37,  and  Westcott,  CNT'',  1896,  pp.  204, 
207.  Conversely,  Holtzmann,  Einlcitung^,  1892,  pp.  92,  336,  held,  as 
have  others,  that  James  was  probably  dependent  on  Hennas.  The 
Oxford  Committee,  1905,  p.  113,  however,  are  in  doubt,  saying  with 
regard  to  Hermas,  "we  should  be  hardly  justified  in  placing  the  Epistle 
higher  than  Class  C"  (their  "lower  degree  of  probability")  ;  and  Lei- 
poldt,  GnK,  i,  1907,  p.  189,  deems  Hermas  only  "perhaps"  dependent. 
Hamack,  CaL,  \,  1897,  p.  485,  and  Julicher,  ElnlciUmg^,  1906,  p.  193, 
have  perceived  that  there  is  no  adequate  evidence  of  literary  dependence 
on  either  side.  For  references  to  many  judgments  of  scholars,  see 
Meinertz,  Jakobusbrief,  1905,  pp.  86-90. 

The  parallels  between  James  and  Hermas  are  elaborately  treated  by 
Zahn,  Der  Ilirt  des  Hermas,  1868,  pp.  396-409;  the  more  important 
are  carefully  discussed  in  NTAF,  Oxford,  1905 ;  and  a  very  full,  though 
not  quite  complete,  series  is  cited  in  Mayor,  I.  c. 

The  parallel  which  is  perhaps  most  striking  is  found  in  Hermas, 
Mand.  ix,  where  the  subject  is  a  warning  against  St4'u%fa.  The  ex- 
hortation to  pray  to  the  Lord  without  Sf^^uyjx  and  aStaTaxxut;;  the 
promise  that  God  will  fulfil  such  a  request ;  the  assurance  that  God 
beareth  no  grudge  (oux.  ej-rc  -^kg  h  Osbq  wi;  ot  avOpwicot  c'i  tivTiatxaxouvte? 
&W'  a\izh<i  d(;yLVT]afxay.6<;  IcTt) ;  the  warning  that  o\  S(t}<uxot  .  .  .  ouSlv 
8X(i)c;  kmiufyJi.'jouQi  twv  atTY)|jLa:TO)v  aiTwv ;  the  exhortation  to  pray  Iv  rf) 
•jcfoTst ;  the  generalisation  that  t)  SnJ^uxf^  •  •  •  i^ivTwv  (ixoTuyxavst  -uwv  epY"v 
auTfjs  uv  xpdffuet,  all  have  their  parallels,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  same 
order,  in  Jas.  i  ^«.  Further,  the  passage  contains  a  number  of  single 
phrases  {e.  g.  -f)  lilrnq,  avwOsv  errt  ...  f)  SI  Sttf'uxf^  sxfyetov  xveGtii  ejTt 
Tcotpa  ToO  Btap6Xou;  xaOipoov  ojv  t-?)v  y.apBfav  aou;  CTsau-rbv  atxtu  xal  [X-fj 
Tbv  Sc36vTa  aot)  which  closely  resemble  language  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  epistle. 
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But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  James  coined 
the  word  St'tJ^uxo?,  and  the  parallels  do  not,  either  individually  or  in 
their  combination,  go  beyond  the  range  of  religious  commonplaces, 
while  the  more  original  elements  of  expression  and  thought  in  these 
very  verses  of  James  are  wholly  neglected.  Sermons  and  tracts  from 
all  ages  show  just  such  resemblances  in  countless  instances  where  no 
possibility  of  hterary  dependence  exists. 

Similar  illustrations  of  the  relation  of  the  two  documents  can  be  mul- 
tipUed  almost  indeiinitely,  but  nowhere  else  is  there  so  near  an  approach 
to  a  parallehsm  in  the  development  of  a  considerable  context  as  in 
Mand.  ix.  A  comparison  of  the  elaboration  in  Mand.  viii  of  what  is 
compactly  expressed  in  Jas.  i"  is  also  instructive ;  cf.  Ep.  Bamab.  20. 

Irenaeus. — The  following  passages  alone  come  in  question  : 

iv,  16^  ipse  Abraham  sine  circumcisione  et  sine  observatione 
sabbatorum  credidit  deo  et  reputatum  est  illi  ad  justitiam,  et  amicus 
dei  vocatus  est  {cf.  Jas.  2^3) ; 

iv,  13^  Abraham  .  .  .  amicus  f actus  est  deo  (cf.  Jas.  2") ; 

V,  i^  f actor es  autem  sermonum  ejus  facti  {cf.  Jas.  i^^);  facti 
autem  initium  facturae  {cf.  Jas.  i^*). 

In  the  first  of  these  (iv,  162)  the  striking  identity  of  language 
with  Jas.  2^3  is  wholly  due  to  the  last  five  words,  and  may  well 
be  a  coincidence,  for  the  combination  of  ideas  is  natural,  and 
was  current  apart  from  James  {cf.  Clem.  Rom.  io\  'A^paa/x 
6  ^iXo9  'irpoaa'yopevOei'i,  and  10'^),  and  the  form  of  expres- 
sion is  the  simplest  and  most  direct  possible.  The  other  re- 
semblances are  too  slight  to  show  any  literary  relationship. 

Westcott,  CNT\  1896,  p.  391,  and  Harnack,  Das  Neue  Testament  um 
das  Jahr  200,  18S9,  p.  79,  see  here  no  evidence  that  Irenaeus  knew  James. 
On  the  other  hand,  Zahn,  Forschutigen,  iii,  1884,  p.  152;  GnK,  i,  1888, 
p.  325;  Grundriss'^,  1904,  p.  21;  Jiilicher,  Einleitung^,  1906,  p.  453; 
Leipoldt,  GnK,  i,  1907,  p.  235,  accept  the  evidence  of  use  by  Irenaeus 
as  probably  valid.  Weiss,  Einleitung^,  1889,  p.  72,  inclines,  though 
with  more  reserve,  to  the  same  view.  For  the  opinions  of  other  writers, 
see  Meinertz,  Jakobusbrief,  1905,  p.  68,  note  6. 

Iren.  iv,  34^  libertatis  lex,  iv,  39''  rov  Oea/xov  r?)?  iXevOepia'i, 
are  fully  accounted  for  from  Irenseus's  own  emphasis  on  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel,  and  do  not  indicate  any  acquaintance 
with  James;  cf.  Iren.  iii,  12^^;  iv,  9^;  iv,  37^ 
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Tertullian. — No  passage  in  Tertullian  proves  use  of  James, 
and  his  omission  to  quote  Jas.  i^^  in  discussing  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
De  oral.  8,  seems  to  show  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  it, 
or  at  any  rate  that  he  ascribed  to  it  no  apostoHc  or  sacred 
authority. 

So  Westcott,  CNT\  p.  379;  Weiss,  Einleitung'^,  p.  72;  Ronsch,  Das 
Neue  Testament  Tertullian' s,  1871,  pp.  572-574.  Zahn,  Forschtmgen, 
iii,  p.  152,  held  to  TertuUian's  dependence  on  James  in  Adv.  Jud.  2, 
De  orat.  8;  later,  GnK,  i,  p.  325,  he  leaves  the  question  undecided; 
and  finally,  Grundriss'^,  p.  20,  he  ventures  no  statement.  Jiilicher, 
Einleitung^ ,  p.  453,  is  uncertain;  Leipoldt,  GtiK,  i,  p.  235,  is  inclined 
to  accept  the  evidence  of  use  as  "perhaps"  valid. 

Clement  of  Alexandria. — No  passage  is  found  where  Clement 
of  Alexandria  shows  acquaintance  with  James.  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, writes  of  Clement  as  follows : 

Hist.  eccl.  vi,  14*  ii^  Se  raL<;  "TiroTviroicreaLv ^  ^vveXovra  etVety, 
Tra'cr?;?  r?}?  ivSiaO^KOv  ypacfytj';  iTnreTfiijfJbeva^;  TreTroirjrai  Strj^T]- 
o'ei'i,  fxJ]Se  rai;  avriXeyofieva^;  TrapeXOcav^  T'qv  'louSa  \e<y(x)  koX 
ra?  XotTra?  Ka6o\LKa<;  i7riaTo\a<;  rrjv  re  ^apva^a  Kal  TrjV 
Herpov  Xeyo/xei'rjv  'AiroKciXvxpLV. 

The  statement  about  Clement  made  by  Photius,  Biblioth. 
cod.  log  ipfirjvelai  .  .  .  rod  Oeiov  TiavXov  t(op  iTTicrroXoov  Kal 
TMv  KadoXiKCtiv,  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  two  testimonies 
would  be  accepted  as  attesting  Clement's  knowledge  of  James, 
were  it  not  that  the  Latin  Adumbrationes  dementis  in  epistolas 
canonicas,  which  are  accepted  as  the  translation  of  the  Hypo- 
typoses  made  under  the  direction  of  Cassiodorius  in  the  sixth 
century,  include  only  i  Peter,  Jude,  i  and  2  John.  That  these 
four  pieces  were  only  selections  from  a  larger  body  of  Latin 
translations  is  made  less  likely  by  the  careful  reference  of  Cassi- 
odorius to  only  four  epistles  in  the  following  passage : 

De  instit.  div.  lit.  8 :  In  epistolis  autem  canonicis  Clemens 
Alexandrinns  presbyter,  qui  et  Stromatens  vacatur,  id  est  in  epistola 
sancti  Petri  prima,  sancti  Joannis  prima  et  secunda,  et  Jacobi 
quaedam  attico  sermone  declaravit.  Ubi  midta  quidem  subtiliter 
sed  aliqiia  incaute  locutus  est,  quae  nos  ita  transferri  fecimus  in 
latinum,  ut  exclusis  quibusdam  ofendiculis  purijicata  doctrina 
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ejus  securior  potuisset  hauriri.  Since  one  of  the  pieces  translated 
at  the  order  of  Cassiodorius  was  certainly  a  commentary  on 
Jude,  the  conjecture  is  natural  that  an  error  in  the  text  (or 
the  memory)  of  Cassiodorius  has  here  substituted  "James" 
for  "Jude."  This  conclusion  and  the  lack  of  use  anywhere  in 
Clement's  extant  writings  of  the  three  epistles  (James,  2  Peter, 
3  John)  not  included  in  the  Latin  Adumbrationes  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  inference  which  would  other- 
wise be  drawn  from  the  statements  of  Eusebius  and  Photius, 
and  the  question  must  be  left  undecided.  The  general  rela- 
tion of  Clement  to  Origen  would  make  it  entirely  natural  that 
he  as  well  as  Origen  should  have  had  the  epistle;  but  it  cer- 
tainly made  no  appeal  to  his  interest. 

So  Jiilicher,  Einleitung^,  p.  454.  Zahn,  Forschungen,  iii,  pp.  133- 
138,  150-153;  GnK,  i,  pp.  321-323;  Grundriss-,  p.  21,  is  convinced 
(but  in  part  on  highly  precarious  grounds)  that  Clement  used  James. 
On  the  other  side  are  Westcott,  CNT\  p.  362-364 ;  Harnack,  N.  T. 
um  200,  p.  80;  Weiss,  Einleitung-,  p.  72;  Leipoldt,  GnK,  i,  p.  233, 
and  P.  Dausch,  Der  neutcstamentliche  Schriftcanon  und  Clemens  von 
Alexandrien,  Freiburg,  1894,  pp.  26-28. 

§  2.    The  Greek  Church. 

Origen  makes  many  quotations  from  our  epistle,  sometimes 
naming  James  as  the  source  \  e.  g.: 

Conim.  in  Joan.  t.  xLx,  c.  23  eav  Se  XeyijTai  /xev  TrtcrTi?, 
^(wpl?  Se  epycov  Ti»7%af77,  veKpd  icrrtv  rj  TOiavrrj^  &)?  iv  rrj  (f)€- 
pofievrj  'laK0i)/3ov  emcTTdXri  avi'yvwixev. 

Other  formiilas  used  by  Origen  in  quoting  James  are : 

&)9  irapa  'la/cco^(p  (Select,  in  Ps.  30,  ed.  Lommatzsch,  vol.  xii, 
p.  129); 

(f)T)alv  6  a7r6a-7o\o<i  (ibid.  65,  vol.  xii,  p.  395) ; 

<f)r]crl  <yap  'la'/cco/So?    {ibid.  118,  vol.  xiii,  p.  100); 

KcCko)^  'ye'^paiTTai  {ibid.  118,  vol.  xiii,  p.  70); 

(f)r](TLV  {ibid.  118,  vol.  xiii,  p.  106); 

eX.i'xP'q  {Select,  in  Exod.  15,  vol.  viii,  p.  324) ; 

oirep  rj<yovixai  elprjcrOaL  vtto  tt}?  'ypa<pr]<;  {Comm.  in  Joh. 
fragm.  6,  Berl.  ed.  vol.  iv,  p.  488); 
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6  'Ia/cft)/3o?  rypd(f)6t  (ibid,  fragm.  38,  p.  514,  also  ibid,  fragm. 
46,  p.  521) ;      ^    ^ 

Ka6o}<;  (f)7](n  'ldKcoj3o<;  6  aTro'crToXo'?  {ibid,  fragm.  126,  p.  570). 

See  Mayor',  pp.  Ixxxi/.  The  Latin  extracts  given  by  Mayor,  in 
some  of  which  James  is  called  "apostle"  or  "brother  of  the  Lord,"  are 
from  the  version  of  Rufinus,  and  cannot  be  trusted  in  this  particular. 
Other  similar  Latin  passages  could  be  added  to  Mayor's  collection. 

Origen  thus  regarded  the  author  of  James  as  an  ''apostle," 
and  included  the  epistle  in  "Scripture"  ;  moreover,  in  his  com- 
prehensive statements  about  the  contents  of  the  N.  T.,  preserved, 
to  be  sure,  only  in  the  Latin  of  Rufinus  (Horn,  in  Gen.  xiii,  2, 
the  "wells"  ;  Horn,  in  Jos.  vii,  i,  the  "trumpets"),  he  includes 
James  with  Peter  and  Jude  among  the  authors  of  the  N.  T. 
This  evidence  is  confirmed  by  his  abundant  use  of  passages  from 
the  epistle  in  his  works. 

The  fact  that,  in  speaking  of  James  the  Lord's  brother  in 
Comm.  in  Matt,  x,  17  (on  13"^-))  Origen  fails  to  mention  any 
epistle  by  him  may,  however,  indicate  that  he  then  believed 
the  epistle  to  have  been  written  by  some  other  Apostle  James. 
The  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  Epistle  of  James  (or  to 
that  of  Jude)  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius,  H.  e.  vi,  2^,''-'^^, 
from  Origen's  commentary  on  John,  book  v,  is  noteworthy, 
but  the  purpose  of  the  passage  is  to  show  that  even  the  great 
apostles,  Paul,  Peter,  and  John,  wrote  but  little,  and  mention 
of  James  was  not  necessary. 

The  precise  attitude  toward  the  epistle  indicated  by  the  word  yepo- 
[ilvT]  in  the  first  extract  quoted  above  has  been  much  discussed.  But 
the  expression  seems  to  mean  "current,"  and  does  not  indicate  any 
qualification  of  Origen's  acceptance  of  the  writing  in  question.  Cf. 
Comm.  in  Joan.  t.  i,  c.  2  (with  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses)  xwv 
To(vuv  <p£po[j.lv())v  YP°'?'^v  xal  Iv  X(4astt<;  s^cxXriafotts  GsoO  xextaTsutA^vuv 
elvat  Gefwv  oux  <2v  i^xtipTot  i\q  Xsyt^v  "rcpwToylvvYjiia  (jlsv  xh.v  MwiJalws  v6- 
(jLov  ixapx"^v  3e  zh  suayY^Xtov;  t.  i,  c.  3  cpdjxwv  [xe-ra:  tcz  euayy^Xta  xaq 
Tcpdtset?  '^otl  "^a?  ETCtaToXa?  ip^psaOac  twv  axoaioXwv  .  .  .  ev  xacq  (jepofx^van; 
IxtaxoXat?. 

The  positive  evidence  that  Origen  counted  James  as  a  "disputed" 
book,  and  had  scruples  about  including  it  in  his  N.  T.,  seems  to  reduce  it- 
self to  an  over-hasty  inference  from  Comm.  in  J  oh.  xx,  10  ou  auyxwpr^O^v 
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2v  5xb  Twv  xapaSexo(J.lv(i)v  Tb  HtaTt?  X^P^?  epywv  vexpii  laxtv,  where 
the  context  shows  that  there  is  no  implication  whatever  that  any 
class  of  recognised  Christians  deliberately  rejected  James.  Zahn's  state- 
ment in  GnK,  i,  p.  323  and  note  i,  was  correct,  and  has  been  unfortu- 
nately modified  in  Grimdriss",  p.  43 ;  cf.  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text  of  the 
New  Testament,  1907,  pp.  226/. 

The  extant  writers  of  the  Greek  church  contemporary  with 
Origen  or  just  after  his  time  made  somewhat  sparing  use  of 
James,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  them  failed 
to  include  it  in  his  N,  T.  The  antiquity  of  the  epistle,  its 
practical  religious  and  moral  usefulness  for  edification,  and  the 
growing  behef  that  it  was  written  by  the  Apostle  James  (see 
pp.  43-45)  were  motives  which  united  to  compel  acceptance 
of  it.  A  third-century  papyrus  and  all  Greek  copies  of  the 
Catholic  epistles  (the  earliest  of  which  date  from  the  fourth 
century)  contain  it,  and  it  is  found  in  the  several  Egyptian 
versions,  which  must  have  followed  the  custom  of  Alexandria. 

Frequent  use  and  direct  quotation  of  James,  apparently  as 
Scripture  (i,  11'*),  are  found  in  the  pseudo-clementine  Epistolae 
ad  virgines,  probably  written  in  Palestine  or  southern  Syria  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  third  century.  In  the  same  century 
perhaps  Gregory  Thaumaturgus*  (f  c.  270),  probably  Dionysius 
of  Alexandriaf  (f  265),  and  certainly  Methodius  of  OlympusJ 
(t  c.  311)  show  acquaintance  with  James. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  evidence  increases.  Eusebius  uses 
the  epistle  freely ,§  and  it  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  his  N.  T. 
The  fifty  copies  of  the  N.  T.  made  under  his  direction  by  or- 
der of  the  Emperor  Constantine  no  doubt  included  the  seven 
Catholic  epistles,  and  we  may  assume  that  this  was  true  also 
of  the  copies  prepared  by  Pamphilus  (f  309).  The  statement 
of  Eusebius  that  some  did  not  accept  James  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  Syrians. 

•Westcott,  CiV^^  p.  392. 

t  Hamack,  Die  Uberlieferung  und  der  Bestand  der  urchristlkhen  Lilteraiur  bis  Eusebius, 
1893,  pp.  419,  421/. ;  Bardenhewer,  Geschichtc  der  altkirchlichen  Lilleratur,  ii,  p.  175 ;  Meinertz, 
JakobusbrieJ,  p.  112. 

t  Leipoldt,  GnK,  i,  p.  250;  Bonwetsch,  "Die  Theologie  von  Methodius  von  Olympus," 
in  Abhandl.  der  kgl.  Ges.  der  Wissenschaflen  zu  Goltingcn,  phil.-hist.  Klasse,  N.  F.  vii,  i,  1903, 
p.  142;   and  Methodius  von  Olympus,  I.  Schriften,  1891,  pp.  291,  293. 

§  Westcott,  CNT^,  p.  432. 
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Hist.  eccl.  ii,  23"  TOtaiJTa  xotl  xa  xaxa  'Id/.(i)Pov  oij  ■?)  icpwxif)  twv  6vo[ji.a- 
t^o[xivci)v  xa6oXtx.uv  extffiroXwv  elvac  Xdye-uat '  ia-ziov  5s  w?  voOeusxai  txiv, 
ou  xoXXol  YoiJ^  'f'ii*'''  icaXaiuv  aiTTJ?  e(jLVT)(JL6veuffav.  wq  oiiSe  xiji;  Xeyo- 
IaIvt)?  'louSa,  \x\aq  xocl  auxfji;  otJaiQ<;  twv  ETCTa  XeyotJL^vwv  xaOoXtxwv  o^jlox; 
8'  'I'atJiev  xal  Taunra?  [Ae-cti  twv  Xotxwv  ev  TzkzLa'zaiq  SeST)[i.oateu[i.£va<;  ex- 
xXifjafat?. 

/6jJ.  iii,  25'  Twv  S'  dvTtXeyo[jilvwv,  yv^pftAwv  B'  o5v  oixwi;  xol?  xoXXot?,  f) 
XeYOti.dvTj  'laxto^ou  tpipexat  xal  t)  'loaSot  r^  xs  Ilixpou  §£Dxdp«  extaxoXif)  xal  fj 
6vo[ji.aI^O[J.£vr5  Seux^pa  xal  xpt'xif)  'IwAvvou. 

From  Eusebius's  statements  a  knowledge  of  these  ancient  doubts 
about  James  was  kept  alive  among  Greek  scholars  through  the  Middle 
Ages ;  c/.,  for  instance,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Nicephorus  Callistus, 
Hist.  eccl.  ii,  46. 

The  Catalogtis  Claromontanus  (Ms.  of  sLxth  century ;  the  list 
is  believed  to  have  been  composed  in  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 
century)  includes  it,  as  do  the  lists  of  Athanasius,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Amphilochius, 
and  Chrysostom.*  In  many  of  these  writers  quotations  or  allu- 
sions are  also  found,  f 

To  these  witnesses  may  be  added  Macarius  of  Egypt  (f  391), 
the  so-called  60th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (fourth  or 
fifth  century),  and  from  the  fifth  century  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Hesychius  of  Jerusalem,  Marcus  Eremita, 
Eusebius  of  Alexandria.! 

The  acceptance  of  James  in  the  Greek  church  (not  including 
certain  Greek-speaking  Syrians)  is  thus  unbroken  from  the  time 
of  Origen,  when  the  book  first  emerges  into  the  light  of  history. 
Before  the  year  400  knowledge  of  it  is  attested  for  Alexandria, 
Palestine,  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople. 

The  Armenian  Church.  The  Armenian  N.  T.,  in  the  only  form 
known  to  us,  was  made  to  correspond  to  Greek  Mss.  brought  from 
Constantinople  after  431,  and  hence  includes  James  with  the  other 
Catholic  epistles;  see  the  full  references  to  Armenian  writers  of  the 
fifth  century  given  by  Meinertz,  Jakohiishrlcf,  pp.  1 85-1 89. 

•"Euthalius"  included  James  and  the  other  Catholic  epistles  in  his  edition;  cf.  J.  A. 
Robinson,  Euthaliana  (TS,  iii,  3),  1895,  p.  27. 

t  The  reference  to  Basil  given  by  Westcott,  CNT'',  p.  434.  is  to  the  Constilutiones  monaslicae, 
which  are  probably  not  genuine.  The  resemblances  in  the  passages  from  the  Clementine 
Homihes  cited  by  Mayor',  pp.  bcxxiii  /.,  are  inadequate  to  show  acquaintance  with  James. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  nowhere  alludes  to  James. 

X  For  references  to  Jamos  in  Greek  writers  of  the  fifth  century,  see  Meinertz,  Jakobusbrief, 
pp.  159/.  163-165,  177/. 
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§  3.    The  Syrian  Church. 

W.  Bauer,  Der  Apostolos  dcr  Syrcr,  1903;  Zahn,  "Das  Neue  Testa- 
ment Theodors  von  Mopsvestia  und  der  urspriingliche  Kanon  der 
Syrer,"  in  Neiie  Kirchliclie  Zeiischrift,  xi,  1900,  pp.  788-806. 

The  history  of  the  epistle  among  the  Syrians  is  very  different, 
but  shows  the  gradual  effect  of  the  influence  of  Greek  learned 
authority.  The  earliest  translation  of  James  into  Syriac  was 
that  of  c.  412  in  the  Peshitto  version,  which  included  also 
I  Peter  and  i  John.  Previous  to  that  time  none  of  the  Catholic 
epistles  had  gained  complete  acceptance  into  the  Syrian  canon. 

Zahn,  GnK,  i,  pp.  373-375.  Cf.  DocL  Addai,  46.  The  Syrian  canon 
pubhshed  from  a  ninth-century  Ms.  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Studia  Sina- 
itica,  i,  1894,  pp.  11-14,  is  believed  to  have  been  composed  about  400 
A.D. ;  it  includes  the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  (with 
Hebrews  and  perhaps  3  Corinthians),  but  expressly  excludes  all  the 
Catholic  epistles  as  well  as  the  Apocalypse. 

Hence  Aphraates  (c.  345)  and  the  genuine  works  of  Ephraem 
(t378)  show  no  trace  of  acquaintance  with  James,  and  no  clear 
trace  is  found  in  the  scant  remains  of  other  literature  in  the 
Syriac  tongue  down  to  the  great  division  of  the  Syrian  church 
after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451). 

So  Burkitt,  "Text  und  Versions,"  in  EB,  iv,  1903,  col.  5004,  note;  cf. 
also  Westcott,  CNT'',  p.  452;  Jiilicher,  Einleitung^,  p.  490;  and  Biur- 
kitt,  5.  Ephraim's  Quotations  from  the  Gospel  (TS,  vii,  2),  1901.  The 
contrary  statements  of  Zahn,  Grundriss^,  p.  53  (altered  in  2d  ed.),  and 
of  J.  A.  Bewer,  "The  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  in  the 
Syrian  Church,"  in  American  Journal  of  Theology,  iv,  1900,  p.  349,  are 
founded  on  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  "Scriptural  Index"  in  J.  H. 
Hill,  Dissertation  on  the  Gospel  Commentary  of  S.  Ephraem  the  Syrian, 
1896.  But  in  so  far  as  the  references  to  James  there  collected  are  drawn 
from  works  preserved  only  in  Greek  or  Latin,  they  are  worthless  (cf. 
Zahn,  Forschungen,  i,  p.  46) ;  and  the  remainder,  found  in  Syriac  works, 
are  shown  by  Bauer,  op.  cit.  pp.  42-47,  to  be  in  every  case  inadequate 
to  prove  use  of  James.  Bauer  himself,  p.  48,  has  added  two  instances 
of  possible  use,  only  one  of  which,  however,  deserves  consideration,  the 
phrase  "father  of  lights,"  abha  d'  nahire,  found  in  Opera,  v,  col.  489. 
The  "Polemic  Sermon,"  No.  23,  in  which  this  occurs  is  undoubtedly 
genuine,  but  the  context  contains  no  hint  of  the  passage  in  James,  and 
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the  allusion  is  not  clear  enough  to  permit  any  inference  whatever. 
Bauer,  pp.  52  f.,  has  gone  too  far  in  saying  that  Ephraem  probably 
knew  James,  and  has  unfortunately  been  followed  here  by  Leipoldt, 
GnK,  i,  p.  245. 

The  resemblance  to  Jas.  3"  (Peshitto)  in  Isaac  of  Antioch  (fc.  460), 
ed.  BickeU,  i,  1873,  p.  132,  pointed  out  by  Bauer,  p.  53,  perhaps  is 
due  to  acquaintance  with  James,  but  may  be  accidental. 

In  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  published  by  Cureton  and  Wright, 
Ancient  Syriac  Documents,  p.  32,  there  is  a  singular  reference  to  "what 
James  had  written  from  Jerusalem."  If  the  document  is  from  the 
fourth  century  (Harnack,  U cbcrlieferung  und  Bestand  der  altchristl.  Lit- 
ieratur,  p.  535)  this  might  form  an  exception  to  the  above  statement. 
See  Westcott,  CNT',  p.  251. 

Even  among  Greek-speaking  members  of  the  undivided  Syr- 
ian church,  a  considerable  group  did  not  recognise  James  as  a 
part  of  the  N.  T.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  Antio- 
chian,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia*  (f  c.  429),  who  accepted  no  one 
of  the  Catholic  epistles.  The  same  may  have  been  the  attitude 
of  Titus  of  Bostra  (fc.  371),  and  was  probably  that  of  Severi- 
anus  of  Gabala  {c.  400,  a  Syrian  by  birth),  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

In  one  passage,  Pseudo-Ignatius,  Philipp.  11  xdc,  izzig^X^zic,  tbv 
dcTcefpaaTov,  the  author  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  perhaps  betrays 
his  knowledge  of  Jas.  i".  Apart,  however,  from  this  possible  allusion 
to  James,  this  writer  shows  acquaintance  with  no  Catholic  epistle  except 
I  Peter,  and  in  his  use  of  i  Peter  nowhere  indicates  that  it  was  a  part 
of  his  N.  T. ;  cj.  Bauer,  op.  cit.  pp.  61  /. 

In  later  centuries,  too,  there  is  adequate  evidence  that  by 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nestorians  in  Eastern  Syria  James 
was  not  accepted,  although  they  used  the  Peshitto.  In  545 
Paul  of  Nisibis,  lecturing  at  Constantinople  but  doubtless  rep- 
resenting accurately  the  opinion  of  the  school  of  Nisibis,  attrib- 
uted full  canonicity  only  to  i  Peter  and  i  John,  and  classed 
James  with  the  antilegomena.f  So  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
(c.  545),  who  had  become  acquainted  with  East  Syrian  theo- 

*  Bauer,  op.  cit.  pp.  53-58;  Zahn,  "Das  Neue  Testament  Theodors,"  in  NKZ,  xi,  1900, 
pp.  788-793. 

t  Junilius,  Insliluta  regularia  divinae  lci;is,  i,  6 ;  see  Westcott,  CNV,  pp.  553  /. ;  H.  Kihn, 
Theodor  von  Mopsuestia  und  Junilius  Africanus  als  Exegclen,  1880. 
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logians,  says  that  there  are  various  views  about  the  Catholic 
epistles,  and  that  some  reject  all  of  them ;  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  he  refers  to  contemporaries.*  In  the  eighth  century  The- 
odore bar-Koni,  the  Nestorian,  apparently  rejected  all  the 
Catholic  epistles.f  About  825  Isho'dad,  bishop  of  Haditha  on 
the  Tigris,  refers  to  others  besides  Theodore  who  reject  all  the 
Catholic  epistles,  and  may  have  in  mind  contemporaries  of  his 
own.  I  In  the  preface  to  the  CathoHc  epistles  by  the  Jacobite 
scholar,  Bar-Hebraeus  (1226-86),  the  doubts  about  James, 
1  Peter,  and  i  John  are  mentioned  (although  Bar-Hebraeus 
himself  accepted  those  epistles),  and  this  preface  is  found  in- 
cluded in  Syriac  N.  T.  Mss.  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century. 

M.  Klamroth,  Gregorii  Abulfaragli  Bar  Ebhraya  in  actus  et  epistidas 
calhoUcas  adnotationes ,  Gottingen,  1878.  This  preface  of  Bar-Hebraeus, 
which  is  itself  perhaps  based  partly  on  the  statement  of  Isho'dad,  is 
found : 

(i)  in  part  in  the  well-known  Amsterdam  Ms.  (Library  of  the  Fra- 
ternity of  the  Remonstrants,  no.  184)  of  1470  from  Mardin  (Gregory, 
Prolegomena,  p.  836,  no.  65),  which  contains  the  two  pseudo-clementine 
epistles  on  virginity;  cf.  Wetstein,  Duac  epislolae  S.  Ckmetitis,  1752, 
pp.  407/. 

(2)  in  a  Ms.  now  or  formerly  belonging  to  Robert  S.  Williams,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.  (Gregory,  Prolegomena,  p.  845,  no.  12)  described  by  I.  H. 
Hall,  "A  Syriac  Manuscript  with  the  Antilegomena  Epistles,"  in  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  for  1884,  pp.  37-49. 
This  Ms.  is  dated  1471,  and  probably  came  likewise  from  near  Mardin. 

In  the  latter  Ms.  the  preface  runs  as  follows  (Hall,  I.  c.  p.  41) : 

"Three  Catholic,  that  is,  General,  epistles  were  translated  into  Syriac 
from  the  beginning  :  one  of  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  who  was 
bishop  in  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  to  the  believing  people  that  were  scat- 
tered in  every  place  of  captivities  and  persecutions,  and  to  them  was 
directed  this  first  epistle ;  and  the  second,  of  Peter ;  and  the  third,  of 
John.  But  men  have  doubted  about  them,  because  they  were  not  like 
the  [proper]  style  of  speech,  and  because  they  were  not  written  to  any 
one  person  or  people.     But  Eusebius  assures  [us]  that  they  are  theirs." 

On  the  other  hand,  after  about  350  the  movement  to  adopt 
some  at  least  of  the  seven  Catholic  epistles  recognised  by  the 

*  Zahn,  CnK,  ii,  pp.  230-233. 

t  A.  Baumstark,  "Die  Biicher  I-IX  des  keflajSa  Seskoljdn  des  Theodoros  bar  Koni,"  in 
Oriens  Christianus,  i,  1901,  pp.  173-178. 
X  Bauer,  op.  cit.  pp.  54  /. 
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Greek  church  is  clearly  seen  among  the  Western  Syrians,  both 
of  Antioch  (where  Greek  was  spoken)  and  of  Edessa.*  Thus 
ApoUinarius  of  Laodicea  in  Syria  (f  c.  390),  whose  father,  how- 
ever, was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have  commented  on 
James.f  Chrysostom  (f  407)  uses  James  freely,  and  in  the 
so-called  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom,  which,  whatever  its  origin, 
correctly  represents  that  writer's  views,  James  is  included  with 
I  Peter  and  i  John  {koI  tcov  kuOoXikcov  eirtaTdXai  rpels:). 
Polychronius  (f  428),  the  brother  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  in- 
troduces a  citation  from  James  as  from  rh  tmv  cnroaToXoyv. 
Theodoret  (f  c.  457)  quotes  Jas.  5*'  and  makes  at  least  one  other 
allusion. I  In  Edessa  the  Peshitto  version  was  made  by  the 
direction  of  Rabbula  (bishop  411-435),  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  then  current  canon  of  Antioch,  it  included  James, 
I  Peter,  and  i  John. 

In  the  case  of  Lucian  of  Antioch  (t3ii)  it  is  likely,  though  it  cannot 
be  proved,  that  he  accepted  James,  i  Peter,  and  i  John;  cf.  Zahn, 
Crundriss-,  p.  54;  Hamack,  art.  "Lucian  der  Martyrer,"  in  Herzog- 
Hauck,  PRE,  xi,  1902. 

From  this  time  on  the  position  of  James  in  the  Monophysite 
branch  of  the  church  grew  increasingly  secure,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  tendencies  of  the  time.  The  successive  re- 
visions of  the  Syriac  N.  T.,  under  Bishop  Philoxenus  in  508  and 
by  Thomas  of  Heraclea  in  616,  even  brought  in  the  other  four 
CathoHc  epistles  and  completed  in  Syriac  the  Greek  canon 
of  seven.  The  seven  are  included  in  the  85th  of  the  apostolic 
canons  appended  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  drawn  up  in  Syria  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  and,  having  been  translated  into  Syriac  not  later 
than  600,  became  a  corner-stone  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  the 
east.§  To  the  full  Greek  canon,  with  seven  Catholic  epistles, 
John  of  Damascus  (c.  750)  lent  the  influence  of  his  great  au- 
thority. 

•  See  Bauer,  op.  cit.  pp.  62-68.  f  See  Lcipoldt,  GnK,  i,  p.  248. 

%  Meinertz,  Jakobusbricf,  p.  172,  note  1. 

§  Zahn,  GnK,  ii,  pp.  180-193  ;  H.  Achelis,  art.  "Apostolischc  Konstitutionen  und  Kanones," 
in  Herzog-Hauck,  PRE,  i,  1896. 
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The  history  of  the  acceptance  of  James  among  the  Nestorians 
is  not  known,  but  their  great  scholar  Ebed  Jesu  of  Nisibis 
(ti3i8),  in  his  Catalogue  of  All  the  Books  of  the  Church,  in- 
cludes "three  epistles  which  in  every  manuscript  and  language 
are  ascribed  to  Apostles,  namely  to  James  and  to  Peter  and  to 
John."  * 

The  history  of  the  epistle  in  the  Syrian  church  thus  clearly 
illustrates  a  natural  process.  At  first  the  canon  of  the  Syrians 
consisted  only  of  the  Gospels  {i.  e.  the  Diatessaron)  and  the 
epistles  of  Paul;  but  gradually  other  books  were  adopted 
from  Greek  neighbours,  and  this  took  place  most  rapidly  in 
the  western  churches  which  looked  to  Antioch  and  Edessa  for 
authoritative  judgment.  But  even  among  the  Antiochians 
James  only  won  its  place  in  the  face  of  long-continued  and  in- 
fluential opposition,  although  progress  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
wide  use  of  the  Peshitto.  In  the  parts  of  Syria  remoter  from 
Greek  influence  the  adoption  of  James  into  the  canon  was  tar- 
dier, and  down  almost  to  modern  times  a  vivid  recollection  was 
preserved  of  the  doubtful  position  of  James,  as  of  the  other 
CathoHc  epistles. 

§  4.    The  Western  Church. 

The  western  church  shows  the  same  tardiness  in  the  accept- 
ance of  James  that  we  have  traced  among  the  Syrians ;  and  here 
again  it  was  the  influence  of  Alexandria  that  ultimately  brought 
the  epistle  into  the  Latin  canon.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  there  is  no  clear  trace  of  any  acquaintance  with 
James.  The  Canon  of  Muratori  omits  it ;  Irensus  makes  no 
certain  use  of  it ;  TertulUan  seems  either  not  to  have  known  it 
or  to  have  rejected  it.  Among  the  innumerable  quotations  of 
Cyprian  there  is  none  from  James,  and  Novatian  {c.  252),  De 
trin.  4,  would  almost  certainly  have  quoted  Jas.  i^^  if  he  had 
known  it  as  a  part  of  Scripture,  f  A  hundred  years  later  (c.  359) 
the  African  Catalogus  Mommsenianus  omits  James,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  even  Ambrose  (f  397)  never  directly  quotes 
from  it. 

♦Westcott,  CNT\  p.  5S7-  t  Westcott,  CAT',  p.  384.  note  2. 
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The  evidence  adduced  for  use  by  Hippolytus  (Zahn,  Gnindriss-,  p.  21 ; 
cf.  his  earlier  and  more  accurate  statement,  GnK,  i,  pp.  323  /.)  is  wholly 
inadequate.  One  passage  often  quoted  (Hippol.  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  122) 
is  from  a  ninth-century  treatise.  The  resemblances  in  the  commentary 
on  Daniel  (Bonwetsch,  Studien  zu  den  Kommentarcn  Hippolyls  (Texte 
und  Untersuchungen,  xvi,  3),  1897,  p.  26)  are  too  slight  to  have  any 
weight,  as  are  those  in  the  Berlin  Griechische  chrlstliche  Schriflstdlcr, 
Hippolytus,  ed.  Achehs,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  1897,  pp.  6,  60/.  The  possible 
reference  to  Jas.  i',  "the  word  of  Jude  in  his  first  letter  to  the  twelve 
tribes"  {Ihid.  p.  231),  is  in  a  catena-fragment  taken  from  an  Arabic 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  made  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and, 
wholly  apart  from  the  obvious  questions  of  transmission  and  genuine- 
ness, is  too  confused  and  too  slight  for  any  affirmation  to  be  foimded 
on  it  (so  Zahn,  GnK,  i,  p.  323). 

On  Ambrose,  cf.  Wordsworth,  SB,  i,  p.  128,  note  2.  It  is  probable 
that  the  passage.  Expos,  evang.  Luc.  viii,  13,  sive  Lazarus  pauper  in 
saculo  sed  dco  dives,  sive  apostolicus  aliquis  pauper  in  verba,  locuples  in 
fide  betrays  acquaintance  with  Jas.  2^.  The  probability  is  increased 
by  the  agreement  with  the  version  of  ff  {paupercs  scbcuH,  lociipletes 
in  fide)  against  the  Vulgate  {paupercs  in  hoc  mundo,  divites  in  fide). 

The  earliest  evidence  of  knowledge  of  James  in  the  Latin  west 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  translation  on  which  the 
texts  of  Codex  Corbeiensis,  the  pseudo-augustinian  Speculum, 
and  the  Vulgate  all  ultimately  rest.  This  must  have  been  made, 
at  latest,  by  350  a.d.  But  in  Codex  Corbeiensis  the  epistle  is 
included  in  a  collection  of  patristic  tracts,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  a  part  of  any  Latin  N.  T.  until  a  generation 
later.* 

The  earliest  Latin  writer  to  quote  from  James  is  Hilary  of  Poi- 
tiers, De  trin.  iv,  8  (written  356-358,  during  his  exile  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  east),  who  refers  to  it  once  only,  and  then  in  a 
catena  of  passages  which,  he  alleges,  are  misused  by  the  Arians 
in  support  of  their  heresy.  Since  the  form  of  his  quotation 
{demiUatio ;  cf.,  however,  Priscillian,  Tract,  i,  p.  26.  21)  agrees 
with  no  known  Latin  version  of  James,  it  is  likely  that  Hilary 
is  making  his  own  translation  from  the  Greek. 

"Ambrosiaster"  (366-382  ;  like  Jerome,  with  whom  he  seems 
in  other  ways  to  have  had  some  relations,  a  supporter  of  Da- 
masus)  once  quotes  Jas.  520,  in  a  form  almost  identical  with 

•  Cf.  Zahn,  GnK,  i,  pp.  323-325. 
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that  of  the  Vulgate.*  PrisciUian  (375-386),  likewise  closely 
connected  with  the  east,  repeatedly  quotes  James  in  a  Latin 
translation  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the  pseudo-au- 
gustinian  Speculum  (m).t  Philastrius  of  Brescia  (383-391)  in- 
cluded James  in  his  canon. f 

The  Vulgate  revision  of  the  epistles,  including  James,  seems 
to  have  been  prepared  in  384-385,  and  wielded  invincible  au- 
thority.! Jerome  also  makes  many  quotations  from  the  epistle 
in  his  own  writings, ||  and  in  392  wrote  as  follows: 

De  viris  ilhistrihus,  2 :  Jacobus  qui  appellatur  f rater  doniini  .  .  .  unam 
tantiim  scripsU  epishdam,  quae  de  septcm  catholicis  est,  quae  et  ipsa  ab 
alio  quodam  sub  nomine  ejus  edita  adseritur,  licet  paidatim  tempore  pro- 
ccdcnle  obtiniicrit  auctoritatem. 

The  canon  of  Rufinus  (c.  404)**  included  Jacobi  fratris  domini 
et  apostoli  unam,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  many  refer- 
ences to  James  in  similar  terms  found  in  his  translations  of  the 
exegetical  works  of  Origen,  Chromatins  of  Aquileia  (f  406), 
the  intimate  friend  of  both  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  quotes  James 
with  a  text  closely  like  that  of  Codex  Corbeiensis  (ff).tt 

Augustine  (354-430)  is  the  first  African  to  make  use  of  the 
Epistle  of  James.  J  J  He  adopted  exactly  the  canon  of  Jerome, 
and  under  his  influence  this  hst  of  books  was  established,  prob- 
ably by  the  Council  of  Hippo  in  393  and  the  "third"  Coun- 
cil of  Carthage  in  397,  certainly  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  in 
4i9.§§  The  Donatists  of  this  period  also  accepted  the  same 
Catholic  epistles  as  the  CathoHc  church.  |1|1  In  405  Pope  Iimo- 
cent  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Exsuperius,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  in  which 

*  A.  Souter,  A  Study  of  Amhrosiasier  (TS,  vii,  4),  1Q05,  PP-  196/.;  G.  Morin,  "Qui  est 
rAmbrosiaster  ?     Solution  nouvelle,"  in  Revue  Benedictine,  vol.  xxxi,  1914,  pp.  1-34- 

t  The  passages  are  given  in  Mayor,  pp.  5-23.  X  Beer.  Lxxxviii. 

§  The  Roman  synod  of  382  is  a  mere  assumption  to  account  for  the  so-called  Decretum 
Gelasianum,  containing  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  which  was  supposed  to  have  proceeded 
from  it.  E.  von  Dobschutz,  Das  Decretum  Gelasiamim  (Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  xxxviii), 
igi2,  has  now  proved  that  the  Decretum  is  a  pseudepigraphic  document  of  the  first  half  of 
the  sixth  century. 

II  Cf.  Wordsworth,  SB,  i,  p.  I2g,  and  notes. 

**  Expositio  in  symholum  aposlolorum,  36. 

tt  Tract,  in  evang.  S.  Matt,  ix,  i ;  xiv,  7 ;  quoted  by  Wordsworth,  op.  cit.  p.  135. 

tt  See  De  doctrina  Christiana,  ii,  12 ;  cf.  Wordsworth,  op.  cit.  p.  129.  Augustine  quotes  James 
in  a  Latin  version  closely  like  the  Vulgate. 

§§  Zahn,  GnK,  ii,  pp.  244-259.  II  II  Westcott,  CNT\  p.  422. 
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he  names  these  same  books  as  constituting  the  N.  T.  Worthy 
of  mention  is  the  fact  that  when,  about  544,  Cassiodorius  had 
a  copy  of  the  N.  T.  prepared,  secundum  antiquam  translationem 
(i.  e.  as  it  was  before  the  revision  by  Jerome),  this  copy  included 
James. 

The  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  canon  of 
the  N.  T.,  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  is 
nowhere  more  clearly  seen  (not  even  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews)  than  in  the  Epistle  of  James ;  and  in  the  west, 
as  in  Syria,  it  seems  to  have  been  men  acquainted  with  the 
learning  and  custom  of  Alexandria  who  brought  the  Epistle 
of  James  into  general  use  and  made  it  an  integral  part  of  the 
N.  T.  But  in  the  west,  unlike  Syria,  authority  promptly  pre- 
vailed, and  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  no  trace  is 
found  of  any  lingering  prejudice  against  James. 

§  5.    Order  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.* 

The  order  in  which  the  Catholic  epistles  were  arranged  is 
not  determinable  earlier  than  Eusebius.  His  order  is  probably 
James,  Peter,  John,  Jude ;  in  any  case  he  put  James  first.  This 
order  is  that  followed  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  Epi- 
phanius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Euthalius,  the  later  Greek  lists, 
nearly  all  Greek  Mss.,  and  the  Bohairic  version.  In  the  Pesh- 
itto  a  similar  order  is  found,  James,  i  Peter,  i  John.  In  a  few 
instances  from  among  the  Greeks  the  epistles  of  Peter  are  put 
first,  so,  notably,  in  the  85th  apostolic  canon  and  Codex  ^ 
(cent,  viii  or  Lx). 

In  the  west  before  Jerome  a  different  condition  is  found, 
which  reflects  the  fact  that  until  that  time  the  western  church 
did  not  possess  a  complete  and  definitive  canon  of  Catholic 
epistles.  Nearly  always,  in  honour  to  the  Roman  see,  Peter 
is  put  first ;  so  in  the  usage  of  Rufinus,  in  all  three  of  the  codices 
prepared  for  Cassiodorius,  and  in  the  list  of  the  Codex  Claro- 
montanus.  The  place  of  James  varies  among  the  other  three 
stations;  but  there  was  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  order  Peter, 
John,  James,  Jude,  and  this  order  recurs  later  from  time  to 

*  Mainly  drawn  from  Zahn,  GnK,  ii,  pp.  37S-380. 
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time,  and  is  followed  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  of 
April  8,  1546.* 

In  the  Vulgate,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  order,  James, 
Peter,  John,  Jude,  was  followed,  and  no  Vulgate  Ms.  is  known 
wliich  departs  from  it.  The  Codex  Fuldensis  (c.  540  a.d.)  con- 
tains an  older,  pseudo-hieronymian,  prologue  to  the  Catholic 
epistles,  wliich  expressly  states  that  the  order  of  the  orthodox 
Greeks  differs  from  that  earlier  current  in  Latin  Mss.  and 
that  the  Greek  order  was  introduced  into  Latin  usage  by 
Jerome.  From  the  Vulgate  the  Greek  order  has  come  into 
the  modern  English  Bible. 

§  6.    Later  History. 

Leipoldt,  GnK,  ii,  190S,  where  full  citations  will  be  found ;  Westcott, 
CNT,  part  iii,  ch.  3  ;  S.  Berger,  La  Bible  au  seizieme  siecle,  1879 ;  Mei- 
nertz,  Jakobiisbrief,  1905,  who  gives  a  full  account  of  Byzantine  and 
medijeval  Latin  references ;  G.  Kawerau,  "  Die  Schicksale  des  Jakobus- 
briefes  im  16.  Jahrhundert,"  in  Zeitschrift  fur  kirchliche  Wissenschaft 
tind  kirchliches  Leben,  x,  1889,  pp.  359-370;  W.  Walther,  "Zu  Luthers 
Ansicht  iiber  den  Jakobusbrief,"  in  Theol.  Sliidien  und  Krilikcn,  Ixvi, 
1893,  pp.  595-598;  M.  Meinertz,  "Luther's  Kritik  am  Jakobusbriefe 
nach  dem  Urteile  seiner  Anhanger,"  in  Biblische  Zeitschrift,  iii,  1905, 
pp.  273-286;  H.  H.  Howorth,  "The  Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Bib- 
lical Canon  according  to  the  Continental  Reformers,"  in  JTS,  viii, 
1906-7,  pp.  321-365,  ix,  1907-8,  pp.  188-230;  "The  Canon  of  the 
Bible  among  the  Later  Reformers,"  ibid.  x,?i9o8-9,  pp.  182-232. 

After  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  any  doubt  as  to  the 
right  of  James  to  a  place  in  the  canon  disappeared  from  the 
west,  and  only  Isidore  of  Seville  (1636)  so  much  as  refers  to 
the  ancient  doubts. f  In  15 16  the  first  published  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  in  print  appeared,  with  Annotationes  by 
its  editor  Erasmus.  In  these  (p.  601),  with  clear  internal  in- 
dication of  dependence  on  the  statements  of  Jerome,  Erasmus 
mentions  the  scruples  of  antiquity,  and  adds  some  reasons  of 
his  own,  drawn  from  language  and  style,  for  doubting  whether 
the  epistle  is  from  the  hands  of  an  apostle.f  Nevertheless,  he 
heartily  accepts  it  as  a  proper  part  of  the  canon. 

*  Leipoldt,  GnK,  ii,  p.  46.  f  De  origine  officiorum,  i,  12.  JSee  above,  p.  25. 
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The  influence  of  Erasmus's  learning  was  felt  in  both  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  camps.  On  the  Catholic  side  Car- 
dinal Cajetan,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Jerome  at  first  hand, 
allowed  himself  in  some  matters  to  adopt  a  criticism  more  radi- 
cal than  that  of  Erasmus,  but  in  the  case  of  James  he  was  satis- 
fied (1529)  with  pronouncing  its  apostolic  authorship  uncertain. 
At  the  Council  of  Trent  these  free  views  were  vigorously  rep- 
resented, and  appeal  made  to  the  authority  of  Jerome,  but  in 
the  decree  of  April  8,  1546,  the  Epistle  of  James  was  included 
in  the  list  of  sacred  and  canonical  Scripture  and  its  author  de- 
clared to  be  an  apostle.* 

This  action  has  led  to  a  distinction,!  still  current  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  between  those  books  of  the  Bible 
which,  it  is  believed,  have  always  been  accepted  (sometunes 
called  "proto-canonical"),  and  those  which  only  gradually  at- 
tained full  canonical  authority  ("deutero-canonical")-  To  the 
latter  class  belongs  the  Epistle  of  James.  But  this  is  purely 
an  historical  classification ;  no  defect  of  canonicity  is  held  to 
pertain  to  the  "deutero-canonical"  books,  whether  in  O.  T.  or 
N.  T. 

On  the  Protestant  side  the  canonical  character  of  certain 
books,  and  notably  of  James,  was  earnestly  contested.  The 
doubts  raised  by  the  historical  learning  of  Erasmus  were  strength- 
ened as  the  reformers  undertook,  on  the  basis  of  independent 
investigation,  to  separate  the  original  substance  of  Christian 
doctrine  from  its  later  accretions  of  tradition.  The  ancient  ex- 
ternal evidence  from  the  first  four  centuries  as  to  the  apostolic 
origin  of  certain  books  (Hebrews,  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John, 
Jude,  Revelation)  was  seen  to  be  by  no  means  uniformly  favour- 
able, and  the  question  arose  whether  such  books  could  be  treated 
as  safe  bases  of  doctrinal  authority.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
criterion  of  canonicity  was  introduced  by  Luther,  who  classified 
the  books  of  the  traditional  canon  according  as  they  showed  fidel- 
ity to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  {^^ Christum  prcdigen  und  treyben'^)  as 
he  understood  it,  that  is,  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith, 

•  See  above,  p.  46.    This  decree  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Vatican  Council,  April  24,  1870. 
t  The  distinction  appears  in  Sixtus  Senensis  (1566),  and  was  maintained  by  Bellarmin 
(1586);  see  Leipoldt,  GnK,  pp.  52  J". 
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most  clearly  expressed  in  John,  Romans,  and  i  Peter  (these 
"the  true  kernel  and  marrow  among  all  the  books"),  Luther's 
objection  to  James  is  found  as  early  as  1519,*  but  his  judgments 
were  most  clearly  expressed  in  the  first  edition  of  his  German 
N.  T.  (Wittenberg,  September,  1522).  In  the  Introduction  to 
this  he  says : 

"  In  fine,  Saint  John's  Gospel  and  his  first  epistle,  Saint  Paul's  epistles, 
especially  those  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Saint  Peter's 
first  epistle, — these  are  the  books  which  show  thee  Christ,  and  teach 
thee  everything  that  is  needful  and  blessed  for  thee  to  know  even  though 
thou  never  see  or  hear  any  other  book  or  doctrine.  Therefore  is  Saint 
James's  epistle  a  right  strawy  epistle  {'eyn  rechte  stroern  EpisteV\)  in 
comparison  with  them,  for  it  has  no  gospel  character  to  it." 

The  special  preface  to  James  presents  his  view  in  detail.  He 
values  the  epistle  because  it  emphasises  the  Law  of  God  {'^Gottis 
gesetz  hart  treyhV^),  but  denies  its  apostolic  authorship,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  it  teaches  justification  by  works.  He  con- 
cludes : 

"  Therefore  I  will  not  have  it  in  my  Bible  in  the  number  of  the  proper 
chief  books,  but  do  not  intend  thereby  to  forbid  anyone  to  place  and 
exalt  it  as  he  pleases,  for  there  is  many  a  good  saying  in  it." 

In  printing,  Luther  separated  James,  with  Jude,  Hebrews,  and 
Revelation,  from  the  other  book  of  the  N.  T.,  putting  them  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  and  assigning  them  no  numbers  in  his 
table  of  contents. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  complete  German  Bible  (1534),  the 
section  of  the  Introduction  containing  the  remark  that  James  is 
"a  right  strawy  epistle"  was  for  some  reason  omitted;  but  the 
preface  to  James  is  not  substantially  altered,  and  in  many  other 
utterances,  public  and  private,  and  extending  through  the  whole 
period  of  his  life,  Luther  expressed  the  same  judgment,  with 
no  lessening  of  decisiveness  or  vigour.    In  the  successive  issues 

*  Resolutiones  Lulherianae  super  proposilionibus  suis  Lipsiae  disputatis,  Weima,!  ed.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  42s. 

t  The  phrase  is  founded  on  the  "wood,  hay,  stubble"  of  i  Cor.  3",  to  which  Luther  also 
alludes  in  his  preface  to  Hebrews.  It  means  only  that  the  epistle  contains  much  straw,  not 
that  it  is  wholly  composed  o£  it. 
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of  the  German  Bible  down  to  the  present  day,  the  order  of  the 
books  of  the  N.  T.  remains  that  of  Luther,  although  since  1603 
it  has  grown  customary  to  assign  numbers  to  the  four  con- 
tested books  with  the  rest. 

The  view  held  by  Luther,  that  James,  in  view  of  its  inner 
character,  ought  not  to  be  given  full  canonical  authority,  while 
yet,  as  a  book  profitable  for  edification,  it  ought  not  to  be  utterly 
rejected,  is  substantially  the  view  of  most  of  the  earlier  German 
Protestants.  Dogmatic  and  exegetical  writers  formulated  it 
with  great  variety  of  shades  of  emphasis.  They  frequently 
permitted  themselves  sharp  criticism  of  the  epistle,  and  ex- 
pressly denied  its  authority  for  the  establishment  of  doctrine, 
and  to  Luther's  subjective  grounds  they  added  arguments 
drawn  from  the  early  history  of  the  canon.  Such  attacks  were 
stimulated  afresh  by  the  attempted  compromise  of  the  "Augs- 
burg Interim"  (1548),  in  which  Jas.  5"  was  used  as  authority 
for  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction.  The  most  complete 
formal  rejection  is  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Wiirttemberg 
Confession  (1552),  in  which  is  contained  this  article: 

"De  sacra  scriptiira,  Sacram  scripturam  vocamus  eos  canonicos  libros 
Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  de  quorum  auctoritate  in  ecclesia  niunquam 
dubitatum  est." 

This  was  intended  to  exclude  definitely  from  the  canon  the 
seven  disputed  books,  some  or  all  of  which  were  frequently 
designated  as  "apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament  "  or  even  (as 
in  Wolder's  Polyglot,  Hamburg,  1596)  as  "non-canonical." 

On  the  other  hand,  Luther's  jealous  personal  opponent, 
Carlstadt,  in  his  elaborate  investigation  of  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, while  recognising  that  James  and  the  other  disputed  books 
are  of  lesser  dignity  and  value,  yet  refused  to  admit  that  they 
lack  full  canonical  authority.  In  favour  of  the  Epistle  of 
James  was  also  thrown  the  powerful  influence  of  Melanchthon, 
who  believed  that  the  statements  of  James  about  justification 
could  be  understood  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  conflict  with 
the  doctrines  of  Paul. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  establish- 
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merit  of  the  stricter  doctrine  of  inspiration,  the  doubts  about 
the  canonical  authority  of  James  tended  to  disappear  among 
orthodox  Lutherans,  and  after  the  year  1600  they  are  seldom 
heard  except  from  the  ranks  of  the  rationalistic  and  critical 
theologians.  The  German  doctrinal  standards  do  not  contain 
lists  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,  but  the  rightfulness  of  the  posi- 
tion of  James  in  the  canon  was  assumed  at  the  date  when  these 
documents  were  prepared,  and  was  plainly  deemed  unassailable. 
The  terms  "deutero-canonical,"  "libri  canonici  secundi  ordinis" 
continued  in  use  for  many  years,  but  were  emptied  of  all  sub- 
stantial meaning. 

Kawerau,  op.  cil.  p.  369,  "Die  Konkordienformel  mit  ihrem  Riickgang 
auf  die  Apologia  (p.  693)  bezeichnet  wol  den  Wendepunkt  in  der  Beur- 
theilung  des  Jakobusbriefes.  Die  Inspirationslehre  des  nachfolgenden 
Dogmatikergeschlechtes  hatte  ein  kritisches  Urtheil  nicht  mehr  ver- 
tragen  konnen." 

In  the  reformed  churches  outside  of  Germany  Luther's 
principle  of  discrimination  between  the  different  books  of  the 
N.  T.  did  not  meet  with  favour,  and  although  the  ancient 
doubts  as  to  certain  books  were  fiilly  recognised,  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  or  no  disposition  to  set  up  a  new  canon. 
Zwingli,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  their  followers  all  accepted  James 
as  canonical,  although  it  was  admitted  that  the  authorship 
was  disputable.  The  Galilean  Confession  (1559)  and  the  Belgic 
Confession  (1561)  include  James  in  their  lists  of  Holy  Scripture. 
After  this  time  critics  sometunes  denied  the  genuineness  and 
apostolic  authorship  of  books,  but  they  had  no  idea  of  altering 
the  contents  of  the  traditional  N.  T. 

In  England  the  early  translations  show  strong  Lutheran  in- 
fluence.* Tyndale's  New  Testaments  (^1525)  follow  the  ar- 
rangement of  Luther  in  putting  Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  Revela- 
tion at  the  end,  and  giving  them  no  numbers  in  the  table  of 
contents.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  adoption  by  Tyndale  of 
much  matter  from  Luther's  prefaces  and  with  other  marks  of 
dependence  on  the  German  Bible.     Tyndale's  prologue  to  James 

•  H.  H.  Howorth,  "The  Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Biblical  Canon  in  the  Anglican  Church," 
in  JTS,  viii,  1906-7,  pp.  1-40. 
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(1534)  alludes  to  ancient  doubts  and  later  objections,  but  con- 
cludes :  "Me  thynketh  it  ought  of  ryght  to  be  taken  for  holye 
Scripture,"  and  no  movement  for  rejecting  the  epistle  from  the 
canon  seems  to  have  arisen  in  England. 

The  Bibles  of  Coverdale  (1535),  "Matthew"  (1537),  and 
Taverner  (1539)  likewise  preserve  the  Lutheran  order.  In  the 
Great  Bible  (1539),  published  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
Vulgate  order  of  the  N.  T.  books  is  for  the  first  time  found  in 
an  English  Bible.*  This  was  naturally  followed  in  the  Bishops' 
Bible  (1568),  and  King  James's  Bible  (1611) ;  but  it  had  already 
become  familiar  to  the  Puritans  through  the  Geneva  N.  T. 
(1557),  in  which  the  order  of  the  books,  as  well  as  many  other 
evidences,  shows  the  transition  in  English  Puritanism  from 
Lutheran  to  Calvinistic  influences. 

Dutch,  Swiss,  Danish,  and  Swedish  Bibles  of  the  sixteenth  century 
are  known,  and  even  an  Icelandic  Bible  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1807,  which  follow  Luther's  order;  cj.  Leipoldt,  GnK,  ii,  pp.  loi,  104; 
H.  H.  Howorth,  "The  Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Biblical  Canon 
according  to  the  Continental  Reformers.  II.  Luther,  Zwingli,  Lefevre, 
and  Calvin,"  in  JTS,  ix,  1907-8,  pp.  188-230,  and  "The  Canon  of  the 
Bible  among  the  Later  Reformers,"  ibid,  x,  190S-9,  pp.  182-232. 

The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  (1562)  declare  (Art.  VI) :  "All  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are  commonly  received, 
we  do  receive,  and  account  them  Canonical."  The  Westmin- 
ster Confession  (1647)  expressly  includes  James  in  the  list  of 
Scripture. 

The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  are  inconsistent,  for  Art.  VI  also  states :  "In 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do  understand  those  canonical  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt 
in  the  Church."  This  sentence  was  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the 
Wiirttemberg  Confession  of  1551  (where  it  was  deliberately  phrased 
so  as  to  exclude  from  the  canon  the  seven  disputed  books) ,  and  the  con- 
tradiction with  the  specific  statement,  quoted  above,  which  follows  it 
in  the  English  article  was  perhaps  not  noticed.  See  Schaff,  Creeds  of 
Chrislendom,  i,  p.  628. 

•  Coverdale's  Latin-English  New  Testament  of  1338  necessarily  follows  the  Vulgate  order. 
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Mayor',  1910,  ch.  11;  M.  Meinertz,  Jakobusbrief,  1905; 
R.  Cornely,  Historica  et  critica  introdudio  in  utriusque  Testa- 
menti  libros  sacros  (Cursus  Scripturae  Sacrae),  vol.  i,  Introdudio 
generalis,  1894,  pp.  630-763  ;  vol.  ii,  Introdudio  specialis,  1897, 
pp.  686-688;  J.  G.  Walch,  Bibliotheca  theologica,  vol.  iv,  1765. 

§  I.    Patristic  and  Mediaeval. 

Of  patristic  and  mediaeval  commentaries  but  seven  are  extant 
and  accessible :  in  Greek,  the  Catena  of  Andreas  (ed.  Cramer) 
and  the  wrongly  named  ''CEcumenius" ;  in  Latin,  Bede  and 
Walafrid  Strabo;  in  Syriac,  Isho'  Dad,  Bar-Salibi,  and  Bar- 
Hebraeus. 

(a)  Greek. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  probably  included  comments  on  James 
in  his  Ilypotyposes  (see  above,  pp.  91/.),  but  no  fragment  of 
them  has  been  preserved. 

The  numerous  passages  from  Chrysostom  in  Cramer's  Catena  of 
Andreas  on  James  (collected  in  Migne,  Patrologia  graca,  vol.  Ixiv)  are 
not  fragments  of  a  commentary,  but  have  been  identified  in  nearly 
every  case  as  coming  from  known  writings  of  Chrysostom;  cj.  S. 
Haidacher,  "  Chrysostom us-Fragmente  zu  den  katholischen  Briefen," 
Zeilschrift  fur  katholische  Theologie,  1902,  pp.  190-194.  The  five  pas- 
sages of  this  catena  from  Hesychius  of  Jerusalem  (t433),  collected  in 
Migne,  vol.  xciii,  and  the  ten  from  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (f  444),  collected 
in  Migne,  vol.  \xxiv,  bear  no  mark  of  coming  from  a  commentary  on 
James. 

The  Latin  work,  In  epislolas  catholicas  cnarralio,  ascribed  in  the  Mss. 
to  Didymus  of  Alexandria  (t398),  includes  James,  and  is  probably  the 
translation  made  in  the  sixth  century  by  Epiphanius  Scholasticus  for 
Cassiodorius  (cf.  Cassiodorius,  Inst.  8).  A  large  part,  however,  of  the 
work  (in  James  more  than  half)  consists  of  extracts  of  various  authorship 
taken  from  the  same  Catena  of  Andreas.  The  five  brief  catena-frag- 
ments expressly  ascribed  to  Didymus  show  no  sign  of  having  been 
written  for  a  commentary  on  the  Catholic  epistles,  and  Cassiodorius 
was  probably  mistaken  in  attributing  such  a  work  to  Didymus. 

Bardenhewer,  Gcsch.  d.  altkirchl.  Littcratur,  iii,  pp.  109/. ;  E.  Kloster- 
mann,  IJber  des  Didymus  von  Alexandrien  in  epistolas  canonicas  enar- 
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ralio   (Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  xxviii),  1905;    F.  Zoepfl,  Dldymi 
Alexattdrinl  in  epislolas  canonicas  brcvis  cnarralio,  Miinster,  1914. 

The  Catena  of  Andreas  was  published  by  J.  A.  Cramer  in 
Catenae  grcecorum  patrum  in  Novum  Testamentum,  Oxford,  1844, 
vol.  viii  (1840) ;  cf.  von  Soden,  Schriften  des  Ncuen  Testaments, 
i,  pp.  278/.  The  catena  on  the  CathoKc  epistles  here  published 
has  manuscript  attestation  from  the  ninth  century  (Codd.  K  and 
1895) ;  its  present  form  (which  includes  fragments  of  Maximus 
Confessor  (f  662)  is  not  to  be  dated  earlier  than  675.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Enarratio  on  the  Catholic  epistles  ascribed  to  Didy- 
mus  (as  stated  above)  is  in  fact  the  translation  referred  to 
by  Cassiodorius,  then  the  Catena  of  Andreas,  since  it  under- 
lies the  Enarratio,  existed  in  an  earlier  form  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  Catena  is  made  up  of  more  or  less  relevant  passages 
from  many  authors,  among  whom  Chrysostom  takes  by  far  the 
most  prominent  place,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  standing  next.  Of 
the  earlier  writings  used  by  the  compiler  for  the  Epistle  of 
James  no  one  appears  to  have  been  a  commentary  on  the 
epistle.  The  Catena  of  Andreas  on  the  Catholic  epistles  is 
also  printed  in  part  by  Matthai,  SS.  apostolorum  septem  epis- 
tolae  catholicae,  Riga,  1782,  pp.  183-245,  and  again,  substan- 
tially complete,  under  the  supposition  of  being  a  work  of 
Euthymius  Zigabenus  (ed.  Kalogeras,  Athens,  1887,  vol.  ii ; 
but  cf.  p.  a'). 

An  anonymous  commentary  on  the  Catholic  epistles  (Migne, 
Patrologia  groeca,  vol.  cxix)  was  ascribed  to  (Ecumenius,  bishop 
of  Tricca  in  Thessaly  (c.  600)  by  the  first  editor  (Donatus, 
Verona,  1532),  but  without  good  reason.  It  is  found  in  many 
Mss.  of  the  tenth  century  and  thereafter,  and  is  associated  with 
commentaries  on  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  from  the  same  hand  with  that  on  the  Catholic 
epistles  but  in  which  the  commentary  on  Paul  is  certainly  not 
by  (Ecumenius.  The  work  is  a  continuous  interpretation, 
partly  based  on  the  Catena  of  Andreas,  and  often  presenting 
acute  and  well-phrased  exegetical  comments. 

Diekamp  observes,  p.  1056,  that  this  commentary  twice  calls  Basil 
xbv  TjyiiTepov,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer  was  cither  of  the 
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Basilian  order  or  else  a  Cappadocian  from  Cassarea.  This  seems  con- 
clusive against  the  wholly  unsupported  guess  of  Donatus  that  the 
real  Qiciunenius  was  the  author. 

The  year  990,  formerly  given  as  about  the  date  of  the  bishop  CT^cxmie- 
nius,  was  a  mere  guess  of  W.  Cave.  The  discovery  of  the  true  date 
(c.  600)  is  due  to  F.  Diekamp,  "Mittheilungen  iiber  den  neuaufgefund- 
enen  Commentar  des  Oekumenius  zur  Apokalj'pse,"  in  Silzungsberichte 
der  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Berlin,  1901,  pp.  1046-1056. 

The  commentary  on  the  Catholic  epistles  printed  under  the 
name  of  Theophylact,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria  (fi.  1075),  is  merely 
another  text  of  the  commentary  of  "CEcumenius"  (Migne,  Pa- 
ir ologia  grcBca,  vol.  cxxv). 

Bardenhewer,  art.  "Oecumenius,"  inWetzer  andWelte's  Kirckenlexi- 
kon",  1895 ;  A.  Ehrhard  in  Krumbacher,  Geschichtc  dcr  byzantinischen 
Littcraliir-,  1895,  pp.  131-135  ;  H.  von  Soden,  Schrijten  des  Neuen  Tesla- 
mcnls,  i,  1902,  pp.  6S6-692. 

The  scholia  printed  by  Matthai,  Riga,  1782,  at  the  foot  of  his  text 
of  the  Catholic  epistles,  are  drawn  from  the  margin  of  Cod.  462  (ol. 
loi^")  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  appear  to  be  the  private  notes  of 
a  devout  owner  of  this  copy  of  the  epistles. 

On  an  (unedited)  commentary  of  Metrophanes  of  Smyrna  (ninth 
century),  see  Krumbacher,  Gcschichte  der  byzantinischen  Lilteratiir-,  pp. 
78/.  132;   B.  Georgiades  in  'E-AxXTfjataaxc-/,-?)  'AXifjOeta,  vol.  iii,  1882-3. 

{b)  Latin. 

Augustine's  commentary  on  James,  to  which  he  refers  in 
Retract,  ii,  32,  is  lost,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
important  work. 

The  only  extant  Latin  commentaries  earlier  than  the  thir- 
teenth century  are  the  Expositio  of  the  Venerable  Bede  (f  735), 
Migne,  Patrologia  latina,  vol.  xciii,  and  the  Glossa  ordinaria  of 
Walafrid  Strabo  (f  849),  Migne,  vol.  cxiv,  which  is  in  part 
dependent  on  Bede.* 

Other  writers  are  frequently  referred  to  as  if  they  had  written  com- 
mentaries on  James.  But  the  Complexio  of  Cassiodorius  (t  575)  on 
James  (Migne,  vol.  kx,  cols.  1577-1580)  is  only  a  brief  smnmary  of  the 
epistle;  the  Proocmium  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (f  636;  Migne,  vol.  kxxiii, 
col.  178)  consists  of  but  four  lines;  Alulf's  industry  (eleventh  century; 

*  On  the  character  and  influence  of  Bede's  expositions,  see  B.  Gigalski,  Bruno,  Bischof  von 
Segni,  Abt  von  Monte  Cassino,  Muaster,  1898,  pp.  210 Jf. 
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Migne,  vol.  Ixxix,  cols,  1381-1386)  has  been  devoted  merely  to  selecting 
nine  appropriate  passages  from  various  works  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(t6o4).  Three  homilies  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (1856;  Migne,  vol.  ex, 
hom.  34,  40,  42)  treat  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  but,  doubtless  to  the 
advantage  of  his  hearers,  were  not  original,  since  they  consist  merely 
of  blocks  copied  bodily  from  the  Expositio  of  Bede. 

Other  pre-reformation  Latin  commentators  on  James  were 
Martin  of  Leon  (f  1203;  Migne,  vol.  ccix),  Hugo  of  St.  Cher 
(t  1262),  Nicholas  of  Gorham  (f  1295),  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
(t  1340),  Gregory  of  Rimini  (f  1358),  John  Hus  (f  1415),  Di- 
onysius  Rickel  (f  1471),  Laurentius  Valla  (f  1457). 

(c)  Syriac. 

Isho  Dad  (c.  850),  commentary  on  James,  i  Peter,  i  John, 
published  by  Margaret  D.  Gibson,  The  Commentaries  of  Isho 
Dad  of  Merv,  vol.  iv  (Horae  Semiticae,  x),  1913,  pp.  36/. 

Dionysius  Bar-Salibi  (f  c.  1171),  commentary  on  the  Apoc- 
alypse, Acts,  and  Catholic  epistles,  Corpus  scriptorum  christi- 
anoruni  oricntaUum,  Series  syriaca,  vol.  ci.  Bar-Salibi  states 
that  from  earlier  commentators  he  had  found  but  brief  exposi- 
tions of  the  Catholic  epistles. 

Gregorius  Bar-Hebrseus  (f  1286),  The  Store  of  Mysteries, 
written  1278.  The  commentary  on  James  was  pubHshed  by 
M.  Klamroth,  Gregorii  Abulfaragii  Bar  Ebhraya  in  Actus  Apos- 
tolorum  et  Epistolas  catholicas  adnotationcs ,  Gottingen,  1878. 
See  J.  Gottsberger,  Barhcbraus  und  seine  Scholien  zur  Heiligen 
Schrift  (BibUsche  Studien,  v),  1900. 

§  2.    Modern. 

Since  1500  many  commentaries  on  James  have  been  written.* 
At  the  head  of  the  list  worthily  stands  Erasmus,  Novum  In- 
strumentum  omne  .  .  .  cutn  annotationihus ,  15 16;  Paraphrases, 
1521. 

The  comments  of  the  most  important  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
expositors  can  be  read  in  J.  de  la  Haye,  Biblia  magna,  Paris, 

•On  the  history  of  the  detailed  exegesis  Huther  (in  Meyer),  '1870,  is  better  than  the  re- 
vision by  Beyschlag,  '1897. 
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1643,  and  Bihlia  maxima,  Paris,  1660;  Critici  sacri,  London, 
1660;  yi.Voole,  Synopsis  criticorum., 'London,  \()()g-g6.  Men- 
tion may  be  specially  made  of  Vatablus  (ti547),  whose  scho- 
lia, however,  as  published  in  Critici  sacri,  were  deemed  to  be 
"alicubi  doctrinis  calvinianis  aspersa,"  and  of  Est  (f  1613), 
Cornelius  a  Lapide  (f  1637),  and  Calmet  (f  1757). 

The  chief  Roman  Catholic  commentaries  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  those  of  Bisping,  187 1 ;  Schegg,  1883 ;  Trenkle, 
1894;  Belser,  1909;  Meinertz  (in  Tillmann's  Eeilige  Schrijt 
des  N.  T.),  1912. 

An  extensive  and  useful  list  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commentators 
is  given  by  F.  S.  Trenkle,  Der  Brief  des  heiligen  Jacobus,  1894,  pp.  56/. ; 
see  also  Comely,  Historica  et  crllica  inlroductio,  vol.  i,  pp.  691-732; 
vol.  ii,  pp.  687/.;  Meinertz,  Jakobusbrief,  pp.  216-219,  289-311.  For 
the  names  of  less  noteworthy  expositors,  see  H.  Hurter,  Nomenclator 
Uterarius  recentioris  theologiae  catholicae,  1871-86  (covering  the  period 
1564-1869) ;  J.  Quetif  and  J.  Echard,  Scriptores  ordinis  prcedicalomm 
recensiti,  Paris,  1719-21,  especially  vol.  ii,  p.  947  (Dominican  expositors 
to  1720). 

From  Protestant  theologians  have  proceeded  innimierable 
commentaries  on  James.  Of  the  older,  Calvin  (f  1564),  Grotius 
(ti645),  H.  Hammond  (ti66o),  Bengel  (ti75i),  deserve  men- 
tion. The  essential  parts  of  Grotius  and  of  many  minor  works 
are  to  be  found  collected  in  Critici  sacri,  1660,  and  Matthew 
Poole's  Synopsis  criticorum,  1669-96.  In  the  important  ser- 
vice of  presenting  the  illustrative  material,  H.  Heisen,  Novae 
hypotheses  inter pretaitdae  epistolae  Jacobi,  Bremen,  1739,  now  a 
rare  book,*  contains  vast  but  ill-digested  collections  on  many 
passages  of  the  epistle;  J.  J.  Wetstein's  indispensable  Novum 
Testamcntum  grcecum,  1751-2,  which  gathers  in  convenient 
form  the  stores  of  previous  writers,  stands  with  but  one  later 
rival.  M.  Schneckenburger's  excellent  httle  Annotatio  ad  epis- 
tolam  Jacobi,  1832,  is  still  of  independent  value.  The  most 
useful  modern  commentaries  are  those  of  J.  E.  Huther  (in 
Meyer),  ^1857,  ^1870;  revised,  without  thoroughgoing  altera- 

•A  copy,  which  has  been  courteously  put  at  my  disposal,  is  in  the  Library  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
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tion,  by  W.  Beyschlag,  ^1897 ;  Spitta,  Der  Brief  Jakobus  un- 
tersucht,  1896 ;  H.  von  Soden  (in  Holtzmann's  Hand-Kommen- 
tar),  ^1899;  Oesterley  (in  Expositor's  Greek  Testament),  1910; 
and  especially  J.  B.  Mayor,  The  Epistle  of  St.  James,  I1892, 
81910  (a  thesaurus  of  learned  material),  and  H.  Windisch  (in 
Lietzmann's  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament),  191 1.  Mayor's 
bibliography  gives  a  very  complete  list  of  modern  works. 


COMMENTARY   ON   THE    EPISTLE   OF 
JAMES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Epistolary  Salutation  (i^). 

1.  deov  Kol  Kvpiov  'It^ctou  X/aicrToO,  "of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  CJ.  the  similar  language  of  i  Tim.  i^, 
2  Tim.  i^,  Tit.  i"*.  In  2  Pet.  i^  Tit.  2^^  Oeov  seems  to  refer  to 
Christ,  and  this  is  possible  in  James,  but  is  made  unlikely  by 
the  absence  of  the  article.  Tit.  i^  hov\o<;  Oeov  aTroaroXo'i  Be 
'It^o-oO  l^piaTov  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  same  motive  as 
Jas.  i^ ;  both  phrases  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  loyalty 
to  Christ  does  not  diminish  the  service  due  to  God. 

BovXo^.  In  the  O.  T.  "servant"  (T^J^,  Bov\o<i,  OepdiTwv, 
iral^)  is  regularly  used  for  "worshipper"  {e.  g.  Ps.  34-^) ;  and  the 
corresponding  verb  is  used  also  of  the  worship  of  heathen  gods 
(e.  g.  I  Kings  9®).  Names  compounded  with  'abd  ("servant") 
and  the  name  of  God,  or  of  a  god,  are  found  in  Hebrew,  and 
were  common  among  the  Phoenicians,  Aramaeans,  and  Arabs 
{EB,  art.  "Names,"  §  37).  In  particular  the  prophets  are  called 
Jahveh's  servants  {e.  g.  Amos  3^),  and  the  term  is  applied  as  a 
title  of  distinction  to  such  worthies  as  Moses  (e.  g.  i  Kings  8^^), 
Da\ad  (e.g.  2  Sam.  3^8),  and  many  others.  The  "servant  of 
Jahveh"  of  Is.  42-53  presents,  however,  a  different  problem, 
and  is  translated  Trat?  KvpCov. 

In  the  N.  T.  BovXoi  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "attached  wor- 
shippers" in  Lk.  2-3,  Acts  4-^  16^^,  Rev.  i^  Paul  describes  him- 
self as  Bov\o<i  'lr]o-ov  Xpi<7Tov  in  the  address  of  Romans  (Rom. 
lO  and  (with  the  inclusion  of  Timothy)  in  Philippians  (Phil, 
ii  BovXoL  X.T.),  and  a  simikir  expression  is  found  in  Jude  vs.* 
and  2  Pet.  i';    cf.  Tit.   i*  Bov\o<i  Oeov.     It  is  not  a  term  of 
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special  humility,  nor  is  it  to  be  understood  as  involving  a  claim 
to  the  rank  of  a  prophet  or  distinguished  leader.  The  writer 
simply  declares  himself  to  belong  to  Christ  as  his  worshipper, 
and  so  commends  himself  to  readers  who  are  also  Christians. 
Note  that  Paul  uses  this  form  of  description  in  the  address  of 
Romans  and  Philippians  only,  two  epistles  in  which  he  is  con- 
sciously striving  to  avoid  the  assumption  of  personal  authority 
and  to  emphasise  the  give  and  take  of  an  equal  comradeship 
in  faith. 

The  immediate  origin  of  this  use  of  SouXo?  is  Semitic.  A  few  Greek 
analogies  are  collected  in  Eisner,  Observationes  sacrae,  1720,  on  Acts 
161' ;  cf.  Reitzenstein,  Hellenist.  Mysterienreligionen,  1910,  pp.  66,  78. 
The  use  of  BoOXo?  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the 
author. 

rat?  ScoSeKa  (f)v\at<i,  the  Christian  church  conceived  as  the 
true  Israel,  inheriting  the  rights  of  the  ancient  people  of  God. 

The  conception  of  the  tribes  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  twelve  in  num- 
ber, both  at  first  in  the  nomadic  and  later  in  the  settled  condition,  arose 
very  early,  but  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  theory  rather  than  a 
fact  of  observation.  It  may  have  had  an  astronomical  origin,  like 
some  other  sacred  uses  of  the  number  twelve.  In  Canaan  the  tribes 
came  to  indicate  mainly  a  territorial  division,  although  the  theory  of 
an  original  hereditary  classification  was  maintained.  In  and  after  the 
exile  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  idea  of  the  twelve  tribes,  as  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  pictures  of  the  past  presented  by  the  priest  code  and 
the  writings  of  the  chronicler,  as  well  as  in  Ezekiel's  ideal  state  (e.  g. 
Gen.  35"-",  Num.  2,  Ezra  6'^  Ezek.  48'-'.  "-"). 

In  later  Jewish  Hterature  they  are  frequently  referred  to.  Faithful 
Israelites  within  and  without  Palestine  claimed  and  valued  their  mem- 
bership in  a  tribe  {Tobit,  Tob.  i';  Judith,  Jud.  S^;  Anna,  Lk.  2"; 
Paul,  Rom.  iiS  Phil.  3^;  cf.  Letter  of  Aristeas,  §§  32,  39,  46,  47-59,  six 
scholars  deep'  £xa:ffTT)<;  90X7}?).  The  "twelve  tribes"  denoted  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  a  strong  sentiment  was  associated  with 
the  phrase.  Cf.  Ecclus.  44";  Ass.  Mos.  2^'  ;  Apoc.  Baruch  i^  62=  63' 
64'  772  78^  84';  Acts  26'  Tb  Sa)Ss>(.4(puXov  TjpLwv;  on  Test.  XII  Patr. 
Benj.  g\  cf.  Charles,  in  HDB,  "Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs"; 
the  conception  is  implied  in  the  plan  of  the  Testaments.  In  Clem.  Rom. 
31  <  55 «  the  emphasis  on  the  salvation  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  resi- 
dent in  various  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Ahasuerus  is  unmistakable. 

The  reunion  of  the  twelve  tribes  in  Palestine  was  a  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish Messianic  hope.     See  references  in  Schiirer,  GJV\  ii,  pp.  537  /. 
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This  aspect  of  the  hope  is  suggested  in  Orac,  Sibyll.  ii,  171  -fjvfxa 
hii  dex&^u'koq  d%'  dvaxoXt'ir]?  "kcthq  ^^si  (of  uncertain  date  and  origin), 
cf.  iii,  249,  Xixhq  b  owSevtdtyuXo?.  The  expectation  lies  at  the  basis 
of  Mt.  19-^  and  appears  again  in  the  eschatological  sealing  of  twelve 
thousand  from  each  tribe  in  Rev.  7^  ^-j  and  in  the  twelve  gates  of  the 
twelve  tribes  in  Rev.  2ii«  ff-,  where,  however,  the  conception  and  phra- 
seology are  derived  from  Ezek.  4830-35. 

The  term  "twelve  tribes"  thus  stands  for  the  integrity  of  the 
nation  Israel,  as  it  once  actually  existed,  and  as  it  still  abides  in 
idea  and  spiritual  fellowship  and  common  hope. 

The  precise  designation  "the  twelve  tribes,"  al  SwSexa  9uXaf,  is  found 
only  a  few  times  in  the  O.  T.,  Ex.  24^  2821  39''';  Josh.  4^;  cf.  Ecclus. 
4423.  More  common,  and  with  essentially  the  same  meaning,  are 
"the  tribes,"  al  ifuXai.[,  and  "all  the  tribes,"  xaaott  al  ipuXai.  To  all 
these  expressions,  which  give  the  sense  of  "all  Israel,"  -xiq  'laparjX  (cf. 
'Ezra.  6'0)  ^  hmiting  genitive  is  always  added  unless  it  is  clearly  implied 
in  the  immediate  context.  This  is  usually  "of  Israel"  (Ex.  24O,  but 
other  genitives  occur:  "of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Ezek.  47"),  "of 
Jacob"  (Ecclus.  48'"),  "thy"  (Deut.  18O,  "your"  (Josh.  23^),  "their" 
(Ezek.  458),  "the  Lord's"  (Ps.  122^),  "of  thine  inheritance"  (Is.  63"). 
'  The  same  rule,  that  a  genitive  of  nearer  definition  is  necessary,  holds 
good  in  later  usage.  Thus  Acts  26^  -zh  SwosxciipuXov  uyiwv,  Rev.  7* 
ex  xiaitji;  9uXf)i;  uldJv  'lapa-^X,  2112^  Clem.  Rom.  55^,  Protevangelium 
Jacobi,  i^"  ^.  Cf.  the  similar  expressions  resulting  from  the  familiar 
barbarism  of  the  LXX  by  which  ax-^irrpov  (i32t:')  is  used  for  9uXi^, 
Test.  XII  Patr.  Nephth.  5  to:  StaSsxa  ax^Tcrpa  tou  'lupa'^X,  Clem.  Rom, 
31^  tb  ScoBex(4cTX,T]TCi;pov  xoO  Tapai^X. 

The  only  known  cases  where  an  expression  like  al  SuSexa  yuXaf  is 
used  by  itself  of  the  nation  Israel  are  the  passages  Orac.  Sibyll.  ii,  171 
SexA^uXo?  i-rz  dvaxoXtT](;  Xa6?,  and  iii,  249  Xahq  6  SwSe/.dcpuXo(;.  These 
are  highly  poetical  allusions,  and  do  not  point  to  any  common  prose 
usage  at  variance  with  the  rule.  See  Zahn,  Einleitung,  i,  §  3, 
note  4. 

The  Christian  church,  according  to  the  fundamental  and  uni- 
versal N.  T.  view,  stands  as  the  successor  of  the  Jewish  eKKXijcna. 

Cf.  Mt.  16",  where  [aou  x-^v  exxXirjafav  seems  to  be  used  in  contrast 
with  the  IxxXrjafa  (Sn|-i)  xoCi  'lapa^X,  Mt.  21",  i  Pet.  2'  20vos  oifiov, 
Xab?  el?  TcepixotTifftv,  Gal.  3'-''  ^^  6'«  xbv  Tapa-fjX  toj  Oeou  (in  contrast 
to  which  cf.  I  Cor.  iqi^  xbv  TapaTjXxaxa  aipxa),  Phil.  3'  ij[islq  yip  eaiiev 
■fj  %sgizo\j.ii  {cf.  Col.  2"  ev  xfi  Tzspizo^ji  xoG  XpcaxoO). 
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Hence  the  attributes  of  the  nation  Israel  may  be  applied 
directly  to  the  church.  Cf.  Gal.  3'-',  where  descent  from 
Abraham  is  so  ascribed  to  all  believers,  Col.  2",  etc.  This  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  Luke  and  Acts;  as  well  as 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  everything  pertaining  to 
the  old  national  religion  is  shown  to  belong  also  (only  in  the 
reality,  not  the  shadow)  to  the  new  religion.  So  Barn.  4'''  ^^  f-, 
where  the  covenant  is  shown  to  belong  to  the  new  people.  See 
Zahn,  Einleitimg,  i,  §  3,  note  9.  The  conception  of  the  new 
Israel  as  made  up  of  a  symbolical  twelve  tribes  is  in  accord  with 
this  underlying  principle  of  the  apostoHc  age  and  presents  in 
itself  no  difficulty.  Rev.  21^^,  where  no  thought  of  any  Jewish- 
Christian  particularism  is  present,  approaches  closely  to  such 
a  use.  The  positive  reasons  for  assuming  this  meaning  are  dis- 
cussed below. 

A  symbolical  use  of  SwSsxa  9uXaf  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
Jas.  ii  is  found  in  Hermas,  Sim.  ix,  17,  where  of  twelve  mountains,  from 
which  come  the  stones  used  to  build  a  tower  {i.  e.  the  church),  it  is 
said:  SwSsxot  (f^Xoii  stutv  al  xaxoixoiJaat  oXov  Tbv  x6a[JLov.  To  them  the 
Son  of  God  has  been  preached  through  the  apostles,  while  these  twelve 
tribes  are  themselves  further  explained  as  SwSexa  eOvrj  with  highly 
diverse  characteristics.  Here  the  twelve  tribes,  or  nations,  plainly 
signify  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  unusual  designation  is  doubt- 
less chosen  in  order  to  indicate  that  as  these  have  now  become  the  field 
of  God's  redemptive  activity,  they  have  come  into  the  place  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  whole  world  is  the  new 
8(i)8sx(4(puXov  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

eV  Trj  hacyiropa.  SiaaTropd  means  "scattering,"  "dispersion" 
(either  act  or  state) ;  cf.  Jer.  15^  Dan.  12^  (LXX),  Test.  XII 
Patr.  Asher,  7,  i  Pet.  i^  Hence,  with  the  article,  r)  SiaaTropd 
is  used  concretely  of  the  Jews  so  dispersed,  or  even  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  were  dispersed.  Thus  Deut.  30^,  Neh.  i^, 
Judith  5I',  Jn.  7'^,  of  either  the  dispersed  or  the  land  of 
dispersion;  Ps.  147^,  Is.  49®,  2  Mace,  i",  Ps.  Sol.  8^\  of  the 
dispersed.  Here  it  is  more  naturally  taken  of  the  state  of  dis- 
persion, although  the  other  view  is  possible.  With  the  article 
the  expression  means  "in  the  well-known  state  of  dispersion," 
not  merely  "in  dispersion"  in  the  abstract  sense.     Cf.  Ps.  139, 
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tit.  (Cod.  A)  and  in  contrast  Jer.  15^  Siacnrepo)  auTov<;  iv 
Stacnropa,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Ashcr,  7  ecrecrde  iv  Stacnropa^  i  Pet. 
i^  e/cA,e/CTOi?  irapeTnhrjiJiOi'i  Siaa-'jropa'i . 

The  noun  Stajxopd  (Deut.  28")  is  used  but  a  few  times  in  the  O.  T. 
It  is  not  a  regular  representative  of  any  one  Hebrew  word,  and  is  never 
used  to  translate  any  of  the  derivatives  of  n'^j.  The  verb  Stauxetpo)  is 
more  common  {cf.  also  the  simple  axst'pw,  Zech.  lo^,  especially  in  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel ;  it  represents  a  number  of  Hebrew  verbs,  most  fre- 
quently some  form  of  712  (30  times  out  of  58). 

StaaxopTCfi^ci)  (in  literary  use  chiefly  late,  see  Lex.)  is  often  used  in 
much  the  same  sense  as  Siaaxst'pu  to  refer  to  the  dispersion  of  Israel, 
but  tends  to  denote  more  violent  action,  as  the  scattering  of  a  dis- 
comfited foe  (e.  g.  Ps.  59",  Jer.  si^o-^s).  Stacyxopictatio:;,  found  but  five 
times,  remained  a  descriptive  word,  and  did  not  attain  to  the  tech- 
nical significance  of  Staaxopi.  cxopxtt^w  is  less  common  and  weaker; 
ax.opTCta[ji6<;  is  found  but  once  (in  Aq.  Sym.  Theod.  Jer.  2^^*  [32^°]). 

The  more  common  noun  to  denote  the  Jewish  exile  is  axotxt'a,  in 
eight  cases  dtxotxsai'a,  a  word  peculiar  to  LXX  {L.  and  S.),  to  which 
corresponds  the  factitive  verb  dtxocxf^stv.  The  noun  means  "emi- 
gration," "colony,"  "body  of  colonists,"  with  a  range  of  meaning 
parallel  to  that  of  Staa-rcopa;  it  is  used  as  a  technical  term  to  denote 
the  captivity  or  the  captives,  usually  representing  n'-^ij,  "exile,"  e.g. 
Ezra  4'  ulol  T^?  axoixfa?,  Jer.  29''  *•  --•  ^'.  (xizoixix  seems  to  be  synony- 
mous with  iJLsxocxta  (yLSToty.soia  ]\It.  i"),  which  is  less  common,  but 
represents  about  the  same  group  of  Hebrew  words. 

Tcapotxfa,  "sojourn,"  "residence  as  a  stranger,"  is  used  a  few  times 
to  represent  nSu,  Ezra  8"  ulol  zfiq  wapotxtai;,  i  Esd.  5'  ex  ifiq  at'x- 
[laXwaiotg  -zfi^  Tcapotxt'ac;,  where  the  parallel  translation  of  Ezra  2'  has 
dicotxiai;.  In  Ecclesiasticus  prol.  loli;  sv  t^  xapotxtt?,  it  is  used  in  the 
same  sense.  It  refers  to  the  "sojourn"  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
land  of  temporary  residence,  while  dxotxt'a  refers  to  the  same  fact  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  home  land  from  which  those  sojourning  abroad 
are  absent. 

atxtAa>vwafa,  "captivity,"  represents  in  the  main  the  group  of  words 
derived  from  nac'. 

Of  the  words  here  considered,  at/jxaXwafa  is  obviously  the  most 
limited  in  application,  referring  to  the  captivity  proper;  iizoixix  and 
(leTotxfa  are  applicable  to  any  portion,  as  well  as  to  the  whole,  of  the 
body  of  Jews  residing  in  foreign  parts ;  Scaaxopa  can  onh'  be  used  with 
reference  to  the  general  scattering  of  Jews.  Thus  the  aExyt,a>>wafa  was 
(e.  g.)  in  Babylon ;  the  Jews  in  any  one  place  could  be  called  axoixia 
Qer.  29',  etc.) ;  while  -f)  Siacrxopa  means  the  scattered  state,  or  the 
scattered  section,  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
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Thus  Staffxopci,  always  standing  in  contrast  with  the  idea  of  visible 
unity  of  the  nation,  calls  attention,  usually  with  a  certain  pathos,  to  the 
absence  of  that  unity,  whereas  dTcotxfa  might  refer  to  a  colonisation 
wholly  free  from  such  associations.  This  is  especially  marked  in  2  Mace. 
1"  e-Kiauvscyci^e  t-?)v  otaaTiopav  Tjfjiwv,  eXeuOgpwaov  tou?  oouXeuovTac;  ev  xoli; 
lOvsatv.  Here  dticotxt'a  would  have  been  weak.  Accordingly  Staaxopci  is 
the  appropriate  word  in  Jas.  i'. 

The  statement  sometimes  made  (e.  g.  Carr,  Camb.  Gk.  Test.  pp.  xxx, 
10 ;  less  unguardedly  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
i,  pp.  6/.  9;  Mayor^  p.  cxxxvii)  that  f)  ocaaxopd:,  "when  used  with- 
out any  qualifying  words,"  means  the  Eastern  Hebrew-speaking  part 
of  the  dispersion,  seems  to  be  wholly  without  foundation. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  the  world  began  through 
capture  in  war  and  emigration  for  trade  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  (c/.  i  Kings  20^''),  The  forced  emigration  of  many 
thousands  from  both  the  northern  and  southern  kingdom  to 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  the  voluntary  settlement  in  the  Greek 
period  of  large  numbers  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  and  other  Egyp- 
tian cities,  and  in  Cyrenaica,  the  planting  of  Jewish  communi- 
ties of  traders  and  peaceful  residents  in  Antioch  and  other  places 
of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  and  the  colony  of  Jews  in 
Rome  (partly  owing  its  origin  to  the  captives  brought  thither 
by  Pompey  in  63  B.C.  and  afterward  liberated),  as  well  as  those 
in  other  cities  of  Italy,  had  created  by  the  first  century  after 
Christ  a  vast  Jewish  population  dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the 
civihsed  world,  and  perhaps  amounting  to  3,000,000  or  4,000,000 
souls. 

For  a  representative  list  of  diaspora  Jews,  cf.  Acts  2=-";  see  also 
Philo,  In  Flaccum,  7,  and  Legat.  ad  Caium,  36. 

EB,  art.  "Dispersion"  (H.  Guthe) ;  Schiirer,  GJV,  §31;  Mommsen, 
Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  11. 

Although  perhaps  the  majority  of  Jews  in  the  diaspora  had 
thus  come  to  reside  abroad  through  voluntary  emigration  under- 
taken out  of  motives  of  private  interest,  and  although,  apart 
from  occasional  disturbances  with  their  neighbours  and  oppres- 
sion from  the  governments,  the  situation  of  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  privilege  and  prosperity,  yet  the  dispersion 
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is  uniformly  represented  by  Jewish  writers  as  a  grave  misfor- 
tune destined  to  be  ended  by  the  divine  intervention. 

The  cause  of  this  was  partly  the  fact  that  the  first  large 
emigration  was  the  forced  removal  in  the  captivities,  so  that 
the  tradition  became  established  that  exile  was  an  evil,  to  be 
followed,  when  the  punishment  was  over,  by  return  (c/.  Is. 
40^^).  This  traditional  feeling  seems  to  be  reflected  in  Ps. 
Sol.  9^  ip  Travrl  eOvet  tj  hiaairopa  tov  ^laparjX  Kara  to  prjfjLa 
Tov  Oeov'  Lva  8LKaLcodf}<; ^  6  6e6<i^  iv  ttj  hiKaioavvr)  aov  eV  rat? 
avoixiaL<i  rjixoiv.  But  the  view  was  confirmed  by  the  attitude 
of  Palestinian  Judaism,  as  it  came  to  lay  increasing  emphasis 
on  a  national  ritual  purity,  which  could  not  be  preserved  in 
unclean  lands,  and  on  a  restoration  of  national  glory  in  Pales- 
tine under  the  Messiah,  in  which  all  faithful  Jews  would  share. 
The  dispersion  was  an  evil  because  it  interfered  with  the  con- 
summation of  ra  a.'yaOa  'laparjX  iv  avva^ooyy  (jivXcov  (Ps.  Sol. 
1 7"").  These  ideal  interests  must  have  been  powerfully  rein- 
forced by  practical  motives  springing  from  the  actual  danger, 
observed  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  that  Jews  ex- 
posed to  the  corrupting  influences  of  foreign  life  would  relax 
their  strictness  of  morals,  indulge  in  heathen  abominations, 
and  lose  their  religion — and  their  souls.  (Ezek.  14^"",  Dan. 
i^;  note  the  disappearance  of  the  ten  tribes  in  the  Assyrian 
captivity,  attested,  e.  g.,  by  Jos.  Ant.  xi,  5-). 

In  times  of  foreign  oppression  and  distress  the  desire  for 
restoration  of  the  dispersed  must  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  sense  of  weakness  felt  by  the  pious  community  in  Palestine 
(the  "poor"),  suffering  the  lack  of  the  help,  both  moral  and 
material,  which  might  be  afforded  by  the  return  of  the  Jews 
of  the  diaspora.  It  then  seemed  evident  that  the  glory  of 
Israel  could  be  finally  manifested  only  through  the  concentra- 
tion in  the  Holy  Land  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  sons  of 
Israel,  now  scattered  among  the  nations.     So,  e.  g.,  Tob.  13^ '-. 

Tal<i  BcoScKa  (f)v\al<;  rat?  iv  ttj  hiaairopa.  For  the  whole 
phrase  there  are  two  possible  interpretations : 

(i)  "To  the  dispersed  People  of  God,"  i,e.  the  Christian 
church  at  large ; 
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(2)  "To  the  Jews,  residing  in  the  dispersion." 

Many  different  applications  of  these  two  senses,  separately 
or  in  combination,  will  be  found  in  the  commentaries.  The 
second  interpretation  given  above  is  almost  always  qualified 
by  a  limitation  to  Christian  Jews.  This  suits  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  epistle,  but  is  in  no  way  suggested  by  the  phrase 
itself,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  legitimate. 

In  this  phrase,  ral<i  ev  ry  SiaaTropa  applies  not  to  a  part 
but  to  the  whole  of  rat?  BcoSeKa  (^v\al<i,  and  the  only  possible 
meaning  is  that  all  the  twelve  tribes  are  "in  the  dispersion." 
It  is  not  legitimate,  although  common  in  the  commentaries, 
to  take  the  phrase  as  meaning  "those  tribes  (of  the  twelve) 
which  are  in  the  dispersion"  (as  if  it  read  Tal<i  e'/c  tmv  ScaSeKa 
(j)vX<bv  ral^  ev  rrj  SLacrTropa),  or  "those  persons  from  the 
twelve  tribes  who  are  residing  in  the  dispersion"  (as  if  T0Z9 
airb  r6)v  ScoSeKa  <J)vXmv  SiacnrapelaLV,  so  Ps.-Euthal.  in  his 
argumentum,  Migne,  Patrologia  grceca,  vol.  Ixxxv,  col.  676). 

The  permissibility  of  the  first  interpretation  has  already 
been  shown.  According  to  it  the  Christian  church  is  here  not 
merely  designated  as  the  new  Israel,  but  is  further  described 
by  ^v  Ty  hiaairopa  as  now  dispersed  in  an  alien  world.  For 
the  ideas  on  which  this  latter  conception  rests  the  N.  T.  fur- 
nishes abundant  illustration.  It  includes,  perhaps,  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  temporary  state  with  the  hope  of  a  future  reunion. 

It  is  simpler  to  take  lalc,  ev  t^  Staaxop(?  thus  as  a  mere  further  de- 
scription of  the  church  than  to  suppose  (with  Zahn,  Elnleitimg,  i,  p. 
53,  and  §  3,  note  6)  that  it  is  added  in  order  specifically  to  distinguish 
the  new  twelve  tribes  (the  Christians),  which  were  all  in  the  dispersion, 
from  the  old  (the  Jews),  which  were  partly  in  the  home  land  of  Israel. 
Other  characteristics  would  have  lain  far  nearer  to  hand  if  this  had 
been  the  direct  purpose. 

The  new  Israel  has  a  heavenly  metropolis  (Gal.  4^^  y  Se  avw 
'lepovaaXTj/x  .  .  .  ■^Vi?  icrrlv  fi^rrjp  rjficov,  Heb.  12--  Trpocr- 
e\r]\v6are  "Zicbv  opei  Kot  iroXeL  Oeov  ^(ovto<;^  'lepovaa\r)/x 
iTTovpaviQ)),  where  is  the  seat  of  its  commonwealth  (Phil.  3-°). 
But  for  the  present  it  sojourns  in  exile,  i  Pet.  i^  e/cXe/cToi? 
irapeinhripLOL'i  Staa7ropd<;,  i^^  tov  t?}?  7rapoLKia<i  v/xciyv  ')^p6vov, 
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2"  609  7rapoLKOv<;  koX  TrapeTnBrjfjLov; ;  cf.  also  Jn.  ly^''-'^  The 
contrast  with  the  old  Israel  is  explicitly  drawn  out  in  Heb.  13'^ 
ov   yap   e')(pfxev   coSe   fievovaav   ttoXlv^   aWa   ttjv  /xeXXovaav 

iTri^TjTov/jiev. 

The  idea  is  intimately  connected  with  the  phraseology,  though  not 
with  the  real  meaning,  of  certain  O.  T.  passages,  Ps.  2,9^-,  oxt  xapoixoq 
lyto  ei[t.t  Iv  Tfl  Y^  ■Kod  •rcap£xt8T](jL0i;  xa6a>i;  T&vizq  ol  xxx^pe?  jjlou,  Ps.  119'', 
Lev.  25^!',  I  Chron.  2915,  Gen.  47'. 

The  interpretation  of  the  conception  of  men  as  strangers  and  sojourn- 
ers, given  by  Philo,  De  cherub.  34,  is  not  parallel  to  the  Christian  idea 
in  James,  but  it  shows  how  the  O.  T.  passages  attracted  attention  and 
could  lend  themselves  to  such  use.  The  thought  of  Hermas,  Sim.  i, 
resembles  Philo,  not  James. 

In  early  Christian  thought  the  idea  gained  great  prominence. 
Cf.  the  classical  expression  in  Ep.  ad  Diognetum  5  TrarpiSa'i 
olKOvaiv  IhCw^^  cOOC  0)9  irdpoiKOL  •  fiere'^ovai  irdvrwv  ftJ9  TroXlrai^ 
Kot  irdvff  VTTOfievovaLV  &)9  ^€vol  •  'rraaa  ^evq  irarpi';  io-Jiv  avTcov, 
KoX  Trdaa  irarph  fey?/;  also  2  Clem.  Rom,  5^-  ^<  ^;  and  note 
the  usage  by  wliich  the  church,  or  the  Christians,  in  any  lo- 
cality are  said  not  to  reside  but  to  "sojourn"  (Traponcelv)  there, 
Polyc.  Phil,  inscr.  rrj  eiCK\r)a(a  rov  Oeov  rrj  irapoucovar]  <l>i- 
\t7r7roy9;  Mart.  Polyc.  inscr.;  Euseb.  H.  e.  iv,  23;  Ep.  eccl.  lugd. 
et  vienn.  in  Euseb.  H.  e.  v,  i^. 

The  emphasis  on  this  mode  of  thought  in  later  times  is  famil- 
iar, and  reaches  its  classical  expression  in  the  great  poem  of 
Bernhard  of  Cluny,  De  contemptii  7nundi. 

From  this  usage  seems  to  have  arisen  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the 
word  xapot>c(a,  that  is,  "the  body  of  (Christian)  aliens"  in  any  place, 
and  so  parochia,  "parish."  The  earliest  cases  of  this  use  of  the  noun 
are  Mart.  Polyc.  inscr.,  Irenaeus  in  Eus.  //.  e.  v,  241^5,  and  Apollonius 
in  Eus.  H.  e.  v,  18'. 

irapotxCa  in  the  sense  of  the  local  body  of  Christians  thus  took  a 
different  turn  of  meaning  from  Staaxopci,  which  in  this  Catholic  epistle 
refers  to  the  whole  church ;  but  the  metaphor  underlying  the  derived 
sense  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  the  develop- 
ment was  parallel.  Each  takes  one  side  of  the  meaning  of  IxxXTjofa. 
See  Lightfoot,  note  on  Clem.  Rom.  inscr. 

The  words,  then,  mean :  "  To  that  body  of  Twelve  Tribes,  the 
new  Israel,  which  has  its  centre  in  Heaven,  and  whose  members, 
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in  whatever  place  on  the  earth  they  may  be,  are  all  equally  away 
from  home  and  in  the  dispersion!^'  This  interpretation  implies 
in  the  writer  a  mind  capable  of  conceiving  clearly  and  expressing 
tersely  a  strongly  figurative  expression,  but  that  is  not  too 
much  to  ascribe  to  the  author  of  this  epistle.  Cf.  i^^-  ^*'  ^3 
3",  etc.  It  also  assumes  that  the  underlying  conception  was 
familiar  to  the  readers. 

Of  this  "symbolical"*  interpretation  of  the  address  of  the 
epistle  important  recent  advocates  have  been  Holtzmann,  von 
Soden,  Jiilicher,  and  Zahn.  The  chief  objection  brought  against 
it  is  that  it  is  deemed  inappropriate  to  the  simple  address  of  a 
letter.  'But,  first,  we  have  here  not  a  real  letter  sent  to  a  defi- 
nite group  of  readers,  but  a  Hterary  form  for  a  tract,  or  diatribe. 
And,  secondly,  even  in  a  real  letter  the  greeting  (as  distinguished 
from  the  outside  address  intended  to  guide  the  carrier)  natu- 
rally contains  not  only  expressions  of  affection  but  descriptive 
phrases  intended  to  suggest  the  writer's  relations  and  attitude 
to  the  person  addressed,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  thoughts 
with  which  the  letter  was  to  be  occupied.  This  may  be  seen 
in  all  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  Clem- 
ent of  Rome,  and  Polycarp.  The  same  concern  is  not  absent 
from  the  greetings  and  subscriptions  of  modern  letters. 

In  opposition  to  the  interpretation  here  defended,  the  view  of  the 
address  most  widely  held  adopts  the  second  of  the  two  interpretations 
referred  to  above,  taking  Tals  SwSsxa  (fuXalq  as  if  merely  equivalent 
to  Tot<;  'louSafotq.  The  serious  grammatical  difficulties  involved  are 
usually  ignored.  The  phrase  is  then  (in  part  arbitrarily)  hmited  so  as 
to  mean,  "to  extra-palestinian  Jewish  Christians"  (Beyschlag).  In- 
asmuch as  the  phrase  itself  is  notably  7<wlimited,  this  exegetical  proce- 
dure seems  too  violent  to  be  permissible.  Moreover,  if  this  were  the 
meaning,  we  should  expect  to  find,  as  we  do  not,  in  the  epistle  itself 
some  specific  allusion  to  the  distinctive  circumstances  of  readers  so 
carefully  limited  in  the  address;  in  fact  (see  Introduction),  the  epistle 
best  suits  conditions  in  Palestine.    This  is  felt  by  Beyschlag,  who  sug- 

•  The  interpretation  here  defended  is  not  strictly  "  symbolical,"  for  the  Christians  doubt- 
less believed  themselves  to  be  in  a  real,  and  not  a  symbolical,  sense  the  true  Twelve  Tribes  of 
Israel,  who  had  succeeded  by  legitimate  spiritual  inheritance  to  the  title  of  the  People 
of  God.  Their  attitude  was  not  different  from  that  which  has,  for  instance,  made  the  O.  T.  a 
Christian  book,  and  has  often  expressed  itself  in  the  characteristic  language  of  modem  Prot- 
estantism. 
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gests,  wholly  without  warrant,  that  8cotaicop(4  may  refer  to  everything 
outside  of  Jerusalem. 

The  various  forms  of  this  view  of  the  address,  intended  to  obviate 
one  or  another  of  the  difficulties  under  which  it  labours,  require  highly 
artificial  and  improbable  hypotheses.  No  kind  of  early,  or  of  ingenious, 
dating  can  bring  us  to  a  time  when  a  writer  addressing  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  distinction  from  unbeheving  Jews  would  have  addressed  them 
as  "the  twelve  tribes,"  if  by  the  term  he  meant  "  the  Jews  ";  and  if  the 
term  is  here  used  for  "  the  People  of  God,"  then  the  limitation  to  Jewish 
Christians  is  not  contained  in  it. 

To  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  time  when  Christian  believers  still 
regarded  themselves  as  full  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
and  had  not  yet  broken  their  social  and  religious  connection  with  it 
(so,  e.  g.,  B.  Weiss,  Einleitung'',  p.  398)  gives  no  aid  whatever  in  under- 
standing the  phrase  itself.  No  time  after  the  crucifixion  is  known  to 
us  when  a  Christian  teacher  could  expect  a  respectful  hearing  for  a 
didactic  tract  from  both  converted  and  unconverted  Jews  in  the  dis- 
persion at  large,  or  would  have  felt  such  responsibility  foRthe  general 
moral  instruction  of  all  diaspora  Jews  aUke  as  this  writer  shows.  The 
promptness  of  the  separation  of  Christians  and  Jews  in  the  diaspora 
is  illustrated  by  all  the  mission  narratives  of  Acts.  Nor  can  even  the 
imsupported  guess  of  a  current  limitation  of  the  term  tj  Btaaicopi  to 
Southern  Syria  or  Babylonia  or  elsewhere  overcome  the  difliculty  that 
the  epistle  itself  nowhere  hints  at  conditions  in  any  way  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  any  such  district. 

On  the  view  of  Harnack,  that  the  address  was  a  later  addition  by  a 
different  hand,  see  Introduction,  pp.  47/.  Under  such  a  view  the 
spurious  address  might  have  no  definite  meaning  or  might  have  the 
meaning  advocated  above.  Spitta,  who  takes  the  phrase  in  the  literal 
sense,  "To  the  Jews  in  the  dispersion,"  avoids  some  of  the  difEculties 
by  regarding  the  epistle  as  originally  Jewish  and  not  Christian,  but  he 
misses  the  grammatical  structure  explained  above,  and  has  Hkewise 
no  reason  to  give  for  the  inexplicable  limitation  to  the  diaspora.  The 
"symbolical"  interpretation  alone  will  account  for  that. 

Xaipeiv  sell,  \eyei  {cf.  2  John,  w.  ^o-  ") ;  the  ordinary  opening 
salutation  of  a  Greekf'letter,  like  Latin  sahitem,  shown  by  the 
countless  papyrus  letters  preserved  to  have  been  current  in 
Greek  letters  of  all  periods;  cf.  Acts  15^'  23 ^^^  and  examples  in 
Deissmann,  Bihelstudien,  pp.  209-216;  Witkowski,  Epistolae 
grcEcae  privatae,  1907;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians,  1903,  pp. 
276/. ;  Milligan,  Thcssalonians,  1908,  pp.  127/.  See  also  G.  A. 
Gerhard,   '' Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  des  griechischen 
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Briefes,"  in  Philologus,  Ixiv,  1905,  pp.  27-65  ;  Dziatzko,  "Brief," 
in  Pauly-Wissowa,  RE;  F.  Ziemann,  De  epistularum  gracarum 
formulis  soUcmnibus  (Diss.  phil.  Halenses,  xviii),  191 1.  It  was 
in  common  use  among  Greek-speaking  Jews;  Esther  16^  (  =  8^^), 
I  Esd.  6^  I  Mace.  10"  12^  2  Mace,  i^-  i",  3  Mace.  7^  Ep.  Arist. 
41  (ed.  Thackeray),  (other  references  in  Spitta,  ad  he).  The 
writer  does  not  here  show  influence  from  PauHne  epistolary 
forms. 

The  ordinary  greeting  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  letter  seems  to  have 
resembled,  as  among  other  peoples,  the  salutation  of  daily  life.  Thus 
(Aramaic)  Dan.  41  (3")  ti}y:\  JO^Vf  eEp-^virj  h\}Xw  xXTjOuvesfij,  6"';  Ezra 
4"  5'  N-jb  S'c';;^'  e?piQV7]  Tcaaa  {cf.  i  Esd.  6'  ya.lgz\^  as  a  translation  of 
the  same  original).  The  Peshittohas  s-SsoiskA' for  xafpe'vin  Jas.  i'.  The 
same  formulas  appear  in  the  three  Aramaic  circular  letters  of  Rab- 
ban  Gamaliel  (first  or  second  century  after  Christ ;  texts  in  G.  Dalman, 
Aramaische  Sprachprohen,  1896 ;  preserved  in  the  Mishna,  jer.  Sanh.  18"* 
and  elsewhere)  Nr^^^  jijsSu',  and  in  the  N.  T.  x'^^P'?  ^txtv  v.<x\  eEpi^vrj 
•TCXT]6uvGe(-r],  i  Pet.  i^,  2  Pet.  i-,  Jude  2  eX£o<;  u[j,Iv  xal  etpTjvT)  xal  i'^incti 
•ji;XT)0uv6gtT].  In  2  Mace,  i' etpT)VT]vdyaOT]v  and  x^'P^''^  a-re  combined,  but 
the  characteristic  N.  T.  enlargements,  e.  g.  x«?'?  "tJi-'v  x.al  stpTQVT)  6nzh 
GeoG  TcaTpb;  tj^xwv  /,3tl  xupt'ou  'Irjaou  Xptaxou,  Phil.  i=,  i  Pet.  i-  are  probably 
not  due  to  a  combination  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  greetings,  but  to  the 
influence  of  the  priestly  benediction,  Num.  6=^-=';  cf.  J.  C.  T.  Otto, 
"Ueber  den  apostoKschen  Segensgruss,"  in  Jb.  }.  deulsche  Theol.  1867, 
pp.  678-697. 

For  similar  (probably  Jewish)  expansion  cj.  the  letter  to  the  nine 
and  one-half  tribes  in  Apoc.  Bar.  78=:  "Thus  saith  Baruch  the  son  of 
Neriah  to  the  brethren  carried  into  captivity:  mercy  and  peace"  {cf. 
Gal.  6'8).     See  Zahn,  Einleilung,  i,  §  6,  note  7. 

In  this  general  connection  the  following  verses  from  the  epitaph  of 
Meleager,  AtUhol.  grceca,  vii,  419  (Brunck,  i,  p.  37),  are  worth  quoting: 

aW  £t  [ilv  Supo<;  k:jQi,  SaXajji,  et  S'ouv  au  ys  <I>ofvi^, 
Au5ovti;,  ei  S'  "EXXtjv,  Xatps,  xb  S'auxb  ypacov. 

I.    ON  CERTAIN  RELIGIOUS  REALITIES  (1^226). 

The  paragraphs  of  chs.  i  and  2  are  held  together  by  the  com- 
mon underlying  purpose  of  denouncing  shams  and  emphasis- 
ing various  aspects  of  reality  in  religion.  (See  Introduction, 
supra,  pp.  3-5).  The  first  half  of  this  division  (i^-^*)  treats  of 
matters  relating  to  the  development  of  character,  the  second 
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half  (i"-2-^)  of  topics  pertaining  to  religious  instruction  and 
public  worship. 

2-4.     The  moral  use  of  Trial.    Out  of  trial  comes  steadfastness 

and  steadfastness  makes  perfect. 

The  epistle  begins  as  a  didactic  essay,  and  plunges  at  once  into  the 
subject  without  the  introductory  paragraph  of  congratulation,  good 
wishes,  assurance  of  prayerful  interest  in  the  person  addressed,  etc., 
which  is  a  characteristic  standing  feature  in  Greek  letters,  both  Chris- 
tian and  secular;  cf.  the  papyrus  letters  referred  to  above,  pp.  127/.,  to- 
gether with  Rom.  i^  ^■,  i  Cor.  i^  «■,  2  Cor.  i'  «•,  Eph.  i'  «-,  Phil,  i'  «■, 
Col.  I'f-,  I  Thess.  i2  ff-,  2  Thess.  i'  "•,  2  Tim.  i'"-,  Philem.  4/.  i  Pet. 
I'  ff-,  2  Jn.  4  3  Jn.  2-4.  It  is  noticeable  that  those  N.  T.  "epistles" 
which  have  most  the  character  of  literary  works  rather  than  letters  lack 
this  opening  paragraph.  Thus  i  Timothy  and  Titus  (which  for  other 
reasons  also  are  recognised  as  containing  less  genuine  matter  than  2 
Timothy),  Hebrews,  i  John,  Jude,  Revelation,  and  perhaps  2  Peter 
(where  this  purpose,  however,  may  be  intended  by  i'  ^■).  The  spurious 
epistles  of  Plato  and  others,  which  are  literary  pieces  and  not  real  let- 
ters, have  likewise  for  the  most  part  nothing  corresponding  to  the  open- 
ing paragraph  common  in  letters  of  daily  life. 

2.  iraaav  x^P^^-  '^a.crav,  "all,"  is  here  used,  not  to  denote 
strict  completeness  of  extension,  but  as  an  intensifying  adjective, 
in  the  sense  either  of  "full,"  "supreme"  (summus)  or  (less 
naturally)  of  "nothing  but,"  "unmixed"  {mcrus,  Ger.  lauter). 
Cf.  Eur.  Med.  453,  "Trdv  /cepSo?  rjyov  ^rffxiov/jLevi]  4>vjr]. 

Tci^  in  the  singular  means  (r)  "every,"  "every  kind  of"  (tif.x<yzoq, 
icavTotoi;),  having  this  sense  only  with  anarthrous  nouns,  e.  g.  Phil. 
4-'  xivra  aytov,  Mt.  4"  xaaav  voaov  x.al  "icocaav  [AaXctx^av,  Col.  4'^  Iv 
Tcavrl  GeXTjfJLaxi  toO  Osou  ; 

(2)  "whole,"  "entire"  (oXog,  totus).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  (a)  with 
the  article,  and  in  either  the  attributive  or  predicate  position,  Mt.  8^< 
Tcaaa  ^  izhXiq,  Acts  20''  Tbv  lufivxa  xpi^^^v ;  {b)  with  anarthrous  nouns, 
e.g.  Plato,  Leges  708  B  ^uvaxaaa  xoXtq,  "a  whole  city."  The  rule  is 
that  the  noun  lacks  the  article  in  cases  where  without  tcx?  it  would 
not  have  had  it. 

(3)  From  this  sense  of  "whole,"  is  derived  the  meaning  "full," 
"complete,"  and  so  "utter"  {summus).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  with 
abstract  nouns  in  cases  where  the  idea  of  quantity  or  extension  is  not 
present,  and  is  found  both  with  and  without  the  article. 

Thus  Plato,  Leges  646  B  e?<;  axajav  (pauXdTYjxa,  "  into  utter  degrada- 
tion" (Jowett) ;  Leges  952  A  xaqn  axouo^  txavOavetv,  "with  all  (com- 
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pletc)  zeal";  Rcspub.  575  A  Iv  xia-n  dtvapxfqt  xal  ivoiJLi'fjt,  "in  all  (com- 
plete) anarchy  and  lawlessness";  Thuc.  i,  86^  ii[u>ip-qziix  xavxl  aGdvet, 
"with  full  strength,"  iv,  11'  TcpoOutifqt  Tzica-a  xpwixevot  xa(  xapax£>.euff[j.<I> ; 
Polyb.  i,  39'  ets  xaaav  •^>vOov  dxopfav,  i,  15"  t^<;  x(4aT)<;  dcXoYtaq  xXiQpT), 
iii,  77*  Iv  T^  xicT)  cptXotvOpwxfqe,  iv,  27'  -uTiq  x(iaT)c;  yiixet  xaxoxpotytAoauvT)?, 
xi,  4[7]2  T^?  xiffT)?  dXoytejTfot?  eaxl  afjpietov,  "a  proof  of  complete  folly"; 
Epict.  iii,  5'°  %<ipiv  aot  e'x"  xacjav. 

The  Hebrew  ^3,  whose  meanings  had  a  development  in  general  like 
those  of  Tcdiq,  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  to  this  usage. 

2  Mace.  2 2-  Tou  x'jpfo'j  [ASTa  Tzoci^-qq  Ixteixstat;  YXew  Yevofilvou  auToii;  is 
one  of  the  very  few  cases  of  this  sense  in  the  Apocrj^pha.* 

In  the  N.  T.  this  usage  is  common,  especially  in  Paul,  where  x&q  be- 
comes a  favourite  intensifying  adjective.  Thus  Acts  4"  (jtexd  xappTjafct? 
xtioTji;,  5=3  17"  [xexa  xaCTY)?  xpo0u[i.fai;,  20I'  23'  xdtrn  auvetSi^aet  dcYocO^ 
•jc£XoXfT£U[JLat,  28'',  Rom.  7«  15"  xXrjpwaat  b[i.acc,  xiair]?  ^apa?  »ta^  efpifjvri?, 
15",  2  Cor.  I'  8^  xauj)  axouSfj,  9'  xaaotv  auxapxetav  (notice  the  various 
senses  of  xa?  exemplified  in  this  verse)  12'=,  Eph.  i^  ev  xiffT)  ooiflqi  xal 
qjpovTjaet,  4''  5',  Phil,  i'  2"  [xeTct  xaaTji;  x^^pct?)  Col.  i'-"-  =8  |v  xdaTj 
aotpfqt,  3'«,  2  Thess.  29.  ",  i  Tim.  I's  and  4"  -Koa^-qq  (^xoSoxfjt;  a^to?,  2"  5' 
6',  2  Tim.  4',  Tit.  2'^  3^,  i  Pet.  2'8  51°,  2  Pet.  i^  oxouStjv  xaaav.  In 
some  of  these  instances,  as  would  be  expected,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
certainly  between  the  meaning  "full"  and  the  meaning  "each"  or 
"every." 

It  is  evident  that  this  usage  is  a  Greek  and  not  in  any  degree  a  Se- 
mitic idiom.     This  sense  is  the  probable  one  in  Jas.  i^. 

(4)  Still  another  use  of  xa?  is  found  in  cases  where  the  word,  through 
its  position  in  the  sentence,  becomes  translatable  by  "unmixed," 
"wholly,"  "only,"  merus,  tantummodo,  Ger.  lanter.  Thus  Plato,  Phileb. 
27  E,  28  A  oi  yap  «v  -fiSov?)  xdtv  ayaObv  riv  .  .  .  ouSi  y'  av  Xuxtj  xav  xax6v,t 
Protag.  317  B  lyw  ouv  toutwv  ttjv  evotvxi'av  axaaotv  65bv  eXtjXuOcz,  "the 
entirely  opposite  course,"  Thuc.  vi,  37=  Iv  xiicrn  xoXe|j,{(?  ScxsXt?  {i.  e. 
"Sicily  which  is  wholly  hostile"),  Jos.  Ant.  iv,  5'  Std  -Kafsr^q  IpTj^xou 
plwv,  "flowing  through  nothing  but  desert."  In  Prov.  11"  IxtOufJifa 
Scxafwv  xdaa  dtyaG-f),  the  Hebrew  ■!!<,  tantummodo,  is  translated  by  xaaof,t 
and  the  sense  is  "The  desire  of  the  righteous  is  solely  good"  {i.  e.  both 
in  its  character  and  in  its  results). 

The  Latin  omnis  is  used  in  this  same  way,  as  Cic.  N.  D.  ii,  21,  ntdla 
in  ccbIo  Jiecfortiina  nee  tcmeritas,  nee  erratic  nee  varietas  inest:  eontraque 
omnis  ordo,  Veritas,  ratio,  constantia. 

This  method  of  heightening  the  effect  of  the  noun  is,  in  many  cases, 
closely  akin  to  the  sense  discussed  under  (3)  and  can  be  fully  distin- 

•  Possibly  Ecclus.  19"  iv  Trdcra  (To<f)Ca  is  to  be  reckoned  here. 

t  This  passage  from  the  Philebus  is  specially  significant  because  nav  agrees  with  the  predi« 
cate,  not,  as  the  logical  analysis  might  seem  to  require,  with  the  subject  (rjSovTJ). 
X  Hatch  and  Redpath,  i.  v.  iras,  have  overlooked  this  fact. 
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gmshed  from  that  only  in  extreme  instances.  It  is  liiiely  that  the  Greek 
writer  was  often,  perhaps  usually,  not  conscious  of  the  distinction  which 
our  analysis  reveals. 

See  Schleusner,  Lexicon  in  Nov.  Test.  s.  v.  xots  (Glasgow,  1824,  pp. 
358/.);  Kriiger,  Griechische  Sprachlehre  fur  Schulen,  i,  §  50,  n,  Anm. 
7-13;  also  Stephanus,  Thesaurus,  s.  v  -Kac,  (especially  ed.  Hase  and 
Dindorf,  Paris,  1831-65,  vol.  vi,  col.  568). 

X^P^v  "joy,"  i.  e.  "occasion  of  joy"  {cf.  Lk.  2^^,  i  Thess.  21^), 
a  predicate  accusative,  the  sentence  with  otuv  suggesting  the 
real  object  of  r]'yr)aaa9e. 

Probably  an  allusion  is  intended  to  'Xfiipuv^  v.  1,  The  writer 
sets  forth  one  notable  source  of  joy.  For  similar  use  of  the 
greeting,  cj.  Tob.  5^°  (Cod.  ^s)  etirev  avrtp  •  x^ipuv  croi  iroWa 
<yevono.  koI  aTTOKptdeh  Tco^el6  elrrev  avrw'  ri  fiot  ert  vTrdpyet 
Xaipeiv  ;  Ps.-Plato,*  Epist.  viii,  352  B  YiXdrcav  rot?  Atcofo? 
olKeLOi<;  re  kol  eraLpoi^  ev  irpd/neiv  •  a  h^av  SiavoTjdevre^;  ixakLara 
ev  TrpciTTOLre  6pT(o<i  Treipdcro/xaL  rav6^  vficop  Kara  Svva/xtv  Ste- 
^eXOelv. 

This  paronomasia  is  possible  only  in  Greek,  and  is  a  strong  argument 
against  the  theory  of  a  Semitic  original.  Cf.  Zahn,  Einleitung,  i,  §  6, 
note  6.     The  Peshitto  has  |o,^,  which  obliterates  the  play  on  words. 

■q'yrjaaaOe.  The  aorist  is  perhaps  used  because  the  writer  is 
thinking  of  each  special  case  of  irecpacr/jbo^.  For  the  distinc- 
tion, often  significant,  between  present  and  aorist,  in  commands 
and  in  prohibitions,  see  Winer,  §  43.  3,  §  56.  i  b,  Buttmann, 
§  139.  6,  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  pp.  173/. 

a8eX(f)0L  fiou.  So  2^- '^■^  31,10.12  512,19.  a8e\(f)0c  alone  4^1 
^7,  9,  10.   a8e\(f)0c  fiov  ayaTrrjroi  i^'^'  i^  2^. 

Like  the  Hebrew  HS,  "brother,"  aSeXcpof;  was  used  by  Jews 
(and  apparently  by  Jews  alone)  to  mean  "fellow  countryman," 
cf.  Ex.  2",  Deut.  153,  Judith  7^°,  Tob.  2\  2  Mace,  i^,  Mt.  5^^, 
Acts  13-^.  Philo,  Dc  caritate,  6  (ii,  p.  388),  explains  aBe\(f)o<i 
as  meaning  ov  fiovov  rov  eK  tmp  avrcov  (fivvra  jovecov  dWa  /cal 
09  ao-To?  7]  KoX  6/x6(f>v\o<i  y,  cf.  Philo,  De  sepknario,  9  init. 

•  Probably  written  before  the  Christian  era  as  a  rhetorical  exercise,  perhaps  at  Athens. 
See  Suseniihl,  Cesch.  d.  griech.  Lilleratur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit,  1892,  ii,  pp.  581-585. 
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By  Christians  the  word  was  used  of  fellow  members  in  the 
new  Israel,  Jn.  2123,  Acts  i^',  Rom.  i^'  16",  Eph.  6^1,  Phil. 
2",  Heb.  312,  I  Pet.  512,  2  Pet.  i^",  Rev.  i^.  This  usage,  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  Christians,  is  to  be  deemed  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  Jewish  usage,  doubtless  stimulated  and  confirmed, 
but  not  originated,  by  such  sayings  of  Jesus  as  Mk.  3*^,  Mt.  23*, 
cf.  Lk.  2  2^^  It  would  also  be  made  easier  to  some  Gentile 
Christians  through  such  usages  as  that  of  the  technical  language 
of  the  Serapemn  of  Memphis,  where  aSeX(j)6'i  denoted  a  fellow 
member  of  the  religious  community.  See  Deissmann,  Bibel- 
studien,  1895,  pp.  82  /.,  and  the  references  there  given ;  also  let- 
ters in  Witkowski,  Epistolae  gracae  privatae,  1907;  Moulton  and 
Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Test.  1914,  5.  v.  aSeX^o'?. 

As  an  address,  aheX(^ot,  with  or  without  the  additional  words, 
is  common  in  the  0.  T.,  e.  g.  Judg.  19^*,  i  Sam.  30^^,  i  Chron. 
282,  Judith  7^0,  Tob.  7^,  cf.  Apoc.  Bar.  78^  80^;  and  still  more  in 
the  N.  T.,  c.  g.  Rom.  7S  i  Cor.  i"  i  Thess.  i\  1  Jn.  312;  cf. 
Clem.  Rom.  i^  4^^,  2  Clem.  Rom.  i^  10^  14^  Ign.  Eph.  16^ 
Hermas,  Vis.  iii,  lo^,  iv,  i^-  ^  Ep.  Barnab.  2^°,  and  see  Good- 
speed's  Index  patristiciis  for  other  references.  It  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  speeches  in  Acts,  cf.  i^^  2^^  3^^  6'  72-  ^® 
j^is,  26,  38  j^7,  13  22^  23^'  ^'  ^  28^^;  and  it  may  be  suspected 
that  it  belonged  to  the  homiletical  style  of  the  synagogue 
and  was  brought  thence  into  Christian  hortatory  language.  It 
is  a  form  appropriate  to  a  member  of  a  strictly  defined  society, 
such  as  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  brotherhood,  addressing 
other  members  whom  he  recognises  as  equals.  This  character 
distinguishes  the  Christian  parenetic  literature  from  the  0.  T. 
Wisdom-literature.  In  the  latter  the  conventional  form  is  "My 
son,"  vie  (Prov.  i^  and  passim),  or  reicvov  (Ecclus.  2^  and  pas- 
sim), ^.nd  the  situation  is  conceived  to  be  that  of  an  old  man 
bequeathing  his  accumulated  wisdom  to  his  child  or  pupil. 
Cf.  Toy  on  Prov.  i*. 

ireipaa-ixoh^  "trials." 

On  the  uniformly  neutral  meaning  of  Hebrew  nDj,  "try,"  "test," 
see  Driver  on  Deut.  6'^  This  holds  for  xstpio),  luetpiil^w,  TC£tpaa;jL6q 
in  LXX  (including  Apocrypha),  except  Ecclus.  2'  2>i^- 
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In  the  N.  T.  (i)  the  noun  ireipaaiio'i,  "  trial "  (which  in  secular 
writers  is  known  only  in  Dioscur.  Prczf.  5  tou?  eVt  rSiv  Tradwv 
Treipaafiov'?,  "experiments  on  diseases"),  has  clearly  the  mean- 
ing "affliction,"  that  being  one  of  the  most  common  tests  of 
character.  Lk.  22-*,  Acts  20^^  /Ltera  Trdarj^  Ta7reLvo(f)poavvr]<i 
Kal  SaKpvoov  Kal  ireipacr jjLOiv ,  cf.  Ecclus.  2^  33^,  Lk.  8^^  {cf. 
Mk.  4I"),  Heb.  11",  i  Pet.  i".  See  E,  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical 
Greek,  pp.  71  /.,  Harnack,  "Zwei  Worte  Jesu,"  in  Sitzungshe- 
richte  der  kgl.  Preuss.  Akadcmie,  1907,  pp.  942-947,  both  of  whom 
give  this  meaning  to  ireipaa fxo'i  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Mt.  6^^. 
(2)  The  whole  group  of  words  is  used  to  refer  to  temptation 
to  sin,  since  that,  primarily  an  assault,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
test.  This  development  of  the  meaning  accords  with  the  secu- 
lar use  of  iretpda)^  TreLpd^co,  which  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
derivative  TreLpart]^,  "pirate,"  i.  e.  "attacker."  Thus  in  Jas. 
i^^  the  words  are  flatly  used  in  the  sense  "seduce  to  evil."  So 
Mt.  4^  6" ;  the  name  0  Treipd^cov  for  Satan,  Mt.  4^,  i  Thess. 
3^  I  Cor.  7^  lo^^,  I  Tim.  6',  etc.;  cf.  the  Jewish  prayer  in  Bera- 
choth,  60  b,  translated  by  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers'^, 
p.  128.  That  both  meanings  can  be  employed  by  the  same 
writer  in  neighbouring  contexts  may  be  illustrated  by  the  use 
of  the  English  "trial"  in  its  several  senses. 

In  the  passage  before  us  ireipaor p.ol'^  evidently  means  "trials," 
i.  e.  adversities,  which  befall  us ,  from  without  and  against 
our  will.  According  to  James  (vv.  ^^^■)  "temptations"  spring 
mainly  from  within  and  could  not  be  a  subject  for  rejoicing. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  think  especially  of  religious  per- 
secution ;  what  James  has  in  mind  is  the  strain  put  upon  faith 
in  Providence  and  in  a  good  God  by  the  fact  that  God  permits 
his  people  to  fall  into  distress  of  various  kinds  and  to  be  op- 
pressed by  grievous  poverty.  The  people  here  addressed  are 
not  a  missionary  outpost  among  the  heathen ;  nothing  in  the 
epistle  (not  even  2^  and  4^  ^■)  implies  the  situation  revealed 
by  I  Pet.  412  ^■.  They  appear  to  be  largely  poor  and  struggHng 
people,  subject  to  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  cf.  i^"  2'  ^-  ^.  Note 
the  prevalent  eagerness  to  have,  implied  in  4^-'. 

TrepLire'arjTe,  "fall  in  with,"  "encounter,"  ordinarily  used  of 
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unwelcome  encounters,  as  with  robbers  (Lk.  io^°),  misfortunes, 
sicknesses  (Prov.  ii^  2  Mace.  6^^);  see  references  in  Lexx, 
Wetstein,  and  Heisen,  pp.  258/. 

itolklXol'^ ,  "divers." 

The  classical  and  liigher  literary  use  employed  7roLKi\o<i  in 
senses  naturally  derived  from  its  original  meaning  of  "many-col- 
oured," "variegated";  thus  it  meant  "complex,"  "elaborate," 
"diversified,"  "intricate,"  "subtle,"  "ambiguous,"  "unstable," 
nearly  always  in  contrast  with  "simple"  (Schmidt,  Synonymik, 
iv,  pp.  361  /.).  In  classical  writers  hardly  any  clear  case  can 
be  found  of  the  looser  meaning,  "various,"  "divers,"  iravro- 
Sa7ro9,  in  which  the  word  appears  in  later  and  less  cultivated 
use,  so  Mt.  42",  Mk.  i^^  Lk.  4"°,  Heb.  2\  1  Pet.  i^,  3  Mace.  2^, 
TTOLK.CKai'i  Koi  TToXXat?  iSoKi/jia(7a<;  rificopiaL^,  4  Mace.  7^  17^ 
firjrepa  eTrra  tckvcov  Be  evae^eiav  iroLiciXa'i  j3a<7dvov^  f^^XP^ 
Oavdrov  v7ro/xeLvaaav,  i8^^  Hennas  offers  many  cases  of  this 
meaning ;  see  Goodspeed,  Index,  and  note  especially  Mand.  iv, 
2^  TToXkal  Kal  TTOL/ciXaL,  Mand.  x,  i^  'x^epaovvTat  cnro  rcop 
UKavdoiv  Kal  (Boravoiv  ttoiklXcov^  Sim.  vii,  4  dXt/3t]vai,  iv  7rdaaL<i 
OXi^jreat  TroLKiXai^.  So  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  12^  ttoiklXoi^  Kapirol'i 
KeKocTixTj/jLevoL,  Mart,  Polyc.  2*. 

For  non-christian  use,  cf.  Aelian,  V.  h.  ix,  8  0  he  . . .  ttoXXol^ 
Kal  TTOLKiXavi  'xprjadfievo's  ^iov  fiera^oXal^; ,  Synes.  Ep.  114. 
The  popular  weakening  of  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  its 
employment  merely  to  give  greater  fulness  to  the  phrase,  is  seen 
at  its  extreme  in  2  Tim.  3^,  Tit.  3^,  Heb.  13',  where  ttolkiXo';  seems 
wholly  superfluous.  The  use  here  in  James  is  probably  of 
that  general  type,  with  little  or  no  emphasis ;  it  is  less  probable 
that  the  word  is  used  here  to  intensify  the  idea  of  7r€ipaa-/jLol<i, 
"trials  however  various,"  implying  number  and  severity. 

3.  rb  SoKLfjLLOv,  "test,"  "proof,"  here  of  the  act  of  proving. 
The  word  more  properly  refers  to  the  means  of  testing  (/cpirijpLOV, 
cf.  Prov.  2721  SoKL/xiov  apyvpio),  and  references  in  Lex.  and 
Mayor),  but  this  does  not  give  an  adequate  sense  here,  although 
adopted  by  Mayor  and  some  older  commentators. 

In  the  similar  passage  i  Pet.  i',  ih  Sox.fpi.tov  cannot  well  mean  "proof" ; 
Soxt'fxtov  is  there  a  neuter  adjective  from  3ox(;Atoq  =  hov-nioq,  "proved," 
"good."     See  Deissmann,  Neue  Bibelstiidien,  1897,  pp.  86  Jf. 
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In  other  usage  also  the  word  makes  a  natural  advance  from 
the  idea  of  "test"  to  that  of  "purification"  (as  with  metals)  or 
of  "training"  (as  Herodian,  ii,  10^  BoKifxiov  8e  arpaTLcoroiv 
KdfiaTO<;  a\X'  ov  Tpv<pi]. 

T?7?  iria-Tecot;. 

TT]?  xfffxeox;]  om  B'  ff  syr'^"'.  The  evidence  against  the  words  raises 
a  bare  suspicion  that  they  were  added  by  conformation  to  i  Pet.  i^ 
To  omit  them  does  not  alter  the  general  sense. 

The  word  TricrTi?  clearly  means  in  James  that  fundamental 
attitude  of  the  man's  soul  by  virtue  of  which  he  belongs  to  the 
people  of  God,  cf.  i^  2^-  ^-  ".  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
natural  effect  of  TreipaafioC  is  to  imperil  persistence  in  faith. 
See  Introduction,  p.  40. 

Karepyd^erai,  "works,"  "achieves";  the  force  of  Kara-  is 
"perfective."  See  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  pp.  mff.,  Sanday 
on  Rom.  7^^     Cf.  Rom.  5^  t)  OXiyjrL^;  viro/jLovrjv  Karepyd^eTaL. 

xaxepYa^ETat  is  found  only  eleven  times  in  LXX ;  while  in  the  N.  T., 
apart  from  this  instance  and  i  Pet.  4  3,  it  occurs  only  in  Paul  (twenty 
times). 

vTTo/xov-qv,  "steadfastness,"  "staying-power,"  not  "patience." 
On  the  distinction,  cf.  Lightfoot  on  Col.  i",  Trench,  Synonyms, 
liii. 

6xo[jLlvti),  uTCO[jLov^  have  in  classical  Greek  a  considerable  range  of 
meanings  springing  from  the  root-meaning  "stay"  and  including 
"endurance,"  "firmness,"  "submission,"  "patience,"  etc. 

In  the  Greek  O.  T.  uiuo^jlovi^  is  used  chiefly  for  Hebrew  ninDinifin 
"hope,"  "expectation,"  e.  g.  Ps.  71^  8ti  ou  el  -q  uxoiiovi^  [lou,  xupte' 
xiptoq  ii  iXxlq  lAou  EX  ve6TT]T6<;  (aou.  So  Theodotion,  Job  17'=,  trans- 
lates mpn  once  by  b%o\iovr],  while  Aquila  repeatedly  substitutes  uicofAovi^ 
in  this  sense  for  sXxfs  of  LXX.  This  meaning  is  found  by  some  in 
2  Thess.  3^  Rev.  i'  3"',  but  the  passages  are  all  capable  of  different 
explanation. 

In  Ecclus.  2'<  17-''  41-  uxo[i.ovi^  occurs  in  the  sense  "patience,"  38" 
"diUgence,"  16'^  utco;jlov:?)v  siae^oG.;,  "the  constancy  of  the  pious."  In 
the  last  sense  uxoixovt)  and  b-Koi^ivM  are  found  many  times  in  4  Maccabees, 
where  the  virtue  of  religious  constancy  in  spite  of  adversity  and  even 
torture  (17"'  tV  Ixl  Tati;  ^ajiivots  .  .  .  uxo(i.ovT)v)  is  celebrated  in  the 
great  instances  of  Eleazar  and  of  the  mother  of  the  seven  sons.     It  is 
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there  associated  with  dcvSpsfa  (i"  1530)  and  xaxoxaOeta  (g^)  and  is  the 
product  of  iXxiq  (i70-  Cf.  Test.  XII  Patr.  Jos.  2''  xoXXa  a-^aM  SfSwatv 
^  iixonovT)  (the  whole  section  is  noteworthy),  10'  opa-ce  ouv,  ■ziv.ya.  y.ou, 
Tudeja  xaT£pY<i'^eToct  -f)  uxotxovQ,  10^,  Ps.  Sol.  2*°. 

vTTOfiov^,  meaning  "constancy,"  was  thus  a  virtue  highly 
prized  by  the  Jews  and  frequently  exemplified  by  cases  from 
their  history  beginning  with  that  of  Abraham,  notably  those 
mentioned  in  4  Maccabees.  It  is,  indeed,  a  characteristic 
Jewish  virtue  of  all  time,  and  the  Christian  emphasis  on  it  is 
a  part  of  the  inheritance  from  Judaism.  Chrysostom  calls  it 
fiaaiXh  roiv  aperoiv. 

But  heathen  writers  show  that  the  virtue  was  also  admired  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world.  The  word  uxo[i.ovti  is  hardly  ever  used  for 
the  virtue  in  general  (yet  cf.  Plut.  Apophlh.  lacon.  Agesil.  2),  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  with  reference  to  the  endurance  of  specific  hardship. 
See  the  quotations  given  by  Trench,  especially  Cicero's  definition  of 
the  Roman  quality  paticntia  in  De  hivent.  ii,  54  patientia  est  honcstalis  ant 
utilUatls  causa  rerum  arduarum  ac  difficilium  voluntaria  ac  diiiHirna  per- 
pessio. 

In  the  N.  T.  vTTOfjLovrj  is  chiefly  used  in  this  sense  of  unswerv- 
ing constancy  to  faith  and  piety  in  spite  of  adversity  and  suffer- 
ing. Thus  Lk.  8^^  21^^  iv  ry  vTro/xovfj  vfxcov  KTrjaeaOe  ra^  i/ry^a? 
vfiMv,  Rom.  15^  ^-j  2  Pet.  i^  Heb.  10^^  12^  Rev.  2^-  ^-  ^^  The 
noun  and  its  verb  occur  but  rarely  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  not  at  all  in  John,  but  are  characteristic  of  the  vocabulary 
of  Paul  and  the  apostoHc  age.  i  Pet.  2^'^,  where  vtrofxevw  is 
twice  used  in  the  sense  of  "endure  uncomplainingly  and  pa- 
tiently," is  an  exception  to  the  more  usual  emphasis  on  loyal 
"firmness." 

In  Jas.  i^  vTTOfiov)]  means,  then,  not  "uncomplaining  pa- 
tience" (so,  e.g.,  Spitta),  nor  merely  "endurance"  as  a  single 
act  or  concrete  state,  but  rather  that  permanent  and  underlying 
active  trait  of  the  soul  from  which  endurance  springs — "con- 
stancy," or  "steadfastness,"  thought  of  as  a  virtue.  Cf.  5", 
where  the  meaning  is  the  same,  and  i^^. 

A  closely  similar  thought  is  found  in  Rom.  5^  ^-  Kal  Kavyoi- 
jxeOa  iv  ral'i  dXL-sjreaLVj  etSoVe?  ore  rj  6Xl-^l<;  vrrofiovrjv  Karep- 
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lyd^erai^  rj  Se  vrro/xovr)  So/cifjiyv^  17  Se  SofCL/nr]  iXTrtSa^  rj  Se  e'A,- 
TTi?  ov  KaraLo-x^vvec.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  assume 
literary  dependence.  For  the  rhetorical  figure  of  climax,  cf. 
i^^f-,  Rom.  lo^^  2  Pet.  i^  ^-j  Wisd.  6^^  ^- ;  see  Blass-Debrunner, 
§  493,  for  other  references. 

On  joy  in  trial,  cf.  2  Mace.  612-^^  4  Mace.  7^2  niz^  Mt.  5"  f-, 
Acts  5^\  I  Pet.  i^^-;  on  the  whole  theory  of  punishment  as 
chastening,  cf.  Ps.  66ioff-,  Wisd.  ii',  Prov.  3"-  ^^,  Judith  S^^-". 
On  affliction  as  a  test  to  be  expected  in  the  life  of  the  pious, 
cf.  Ecclus.  2I-5,  Judith  8",  i  Pet.  412,  2  Tim.  3^2. 

Spitta's  contention  that  James  has  in  i^-^  the  case  of  Abraham  al- 
ready in  mind  is  not  made  out.  Abraham  was  indeed  one  of  the  great 
examples  of  constancy  in  faith  in  spite  of  searching  trial,  cf.  Judith  8=^-", 

1  Mace.  2^\  Ecclus.  44=",  4  Mace.  6'^'  "  gai  1312  1^20  1619  f-  176  iS^".  2% 
Jubilees  17,  19,  Pirke  Aboth,  v.  4.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  assuming  in  our  verse  reference  to  any  specific  case  of  constancy. 

4.  Be,  "and,"  not  "but."  This  verse  turns  to  remoter,  but 
essential,  consequences  of  ireipaaixoi. 

epyov  TeXeiov  e^erw.  We  must  not  rest  satisfied  with 
constancy,  but  must  see  that  it  produces  those  further  fruits 
which  make  up  completeness  of  character.  The  thought,  here 
very  summarily  expressed,  is  the  same  as  in  Rom.  5^'-,  2  Pet. 
i^-^.     For  the  phrase  cf.  Jn.  17^  to  epyov  TeXeL(oaa<;. 

The  constancy  here  referred  to  is  constancy  in  faith,  from 
which  completed  character  may  be  expected  to  spring.  This 
is  closely  similar  to  the  characteristic  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith 
working  itself  out  (or,  made  effective)  in  love,  Gal.  5*^,  Rom. 
6^-23,  cf.  V.  22  vvvl  Se  iXevdepoo9€VTe<;  airo  t7]<;  d/jLapria<i  .  .  . 
e^ere  rov  tcapirov  vp-Mv  ek  ayiaapov.  This  inclusive  and  fun- 
damental thought  well  fits  its  position  at  the  opening  of  the  tract. 

"To  have  a  perfect  work"  is  taken  by  many  to  mean  "be  perfected," 
in  respect  either  to  duration  until  the  end  or  to  other  completeness. 
The  verse  would  then  urge  merely  that  the  constancy  which  trials  pro- 
duce be  made  by  voluntary  effort  a  perfect  constancy. 

This  is  a  less  natural  meaning  for  the  phrase  itself,  and  it  gives  a 
weaker  sense  than  the  interpretation  "produce  its  full  and  proper 
fruits,"  which  is,  moreover,  supported  by  the  analogy  of  Rom.  s^'-, 

2  Pet.  1=-'. 
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reXeioL  koX  oXokXtjpoi.    A  perfect  and  complete  character  is 
recognised  as  the  aim  of  the  whole  process. 
Te\ei09,  "finished,"  "perfect,"  is  a  favourite  word  of  James, 

thus  I^^'  2^  3-,  Cf.   2". 

The  idea  of  "maturity,"  "adult  growth,"  either  physical  (Heb.  5", 
I  Cor.  142")  or  spiritual  (i  Cor.  2'  13",  Col.  i-^  4'-),  does  not  seem  pres- 
ent in  James's  use,  which  is  rather  akin  to  that  of  Mt.  s*^  19". 

For  the  use  of  TeX€LO<;,  referring  to  the  natural  aim  of  moral 
effort,  the  O.  T.  use  of  Q^^n,  "perfect,"  "mnocent,"  and  D^'^, 
"perfect,"  "single- (minded),"  laid  ample  foundation.  So  QH, 
con,  of  Noah,  Gen.  6^;  Job  i^;  Deut  iS^^,  Ps.  iS^^  37", 
and  often;  ubu,  i  Kings  8«i  ii^ 

A  similar  Greek  use  grew  out  of  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
word,  cf.  Philo,  Leg.  all.  ii,  23  (of  Moses  in  contrast  to  the  ordi- 
nary immature  man),  and  other  passages  quoted  by  Mayor, 
also  the  Stoic  sayings  in  Stobaeus,  Anthol.  ii,  7,  11,  g,  Trdvra  Se 
rov  KoXov  Kol  ayadbv  avSpa  reXetov  elvai  Xeyovcri  Sia  to  firjSe- 
fiid'i  uTroXeiTreadaL  apertj^,  ii,  7,  5,  b  8  (ed.  Heeren,  ii,  p.  117). 
See  HDB,  "Perfection,"  and  J.  Weiss,  Erster  Korintherbrief, 
1910,  pp.  73-75. 

As  reXeto?  means  "complete"  in  the  sense  of  "perfect," 
"finished,"  so  6x6KXr]po<;  means  "complete  in  all  its  parts," 
no  part  being  wanting  or  inadequate.  The  distinction  is  well 
illustrated  by  Trench,  Synonyms,  xxii.  oXo'/cXt^/jo?  is  not  com- 
mon with  a  moral  application,  cf.  4  Mace.  15"  rrjv  evae/Seiav 
oXoKXrjpov,  Wisd.  15^  6x6icXr)po<;  hucatoavvr} .  It  was  custom- 
ary to  use  the  two  words  together  merely  to  give  a  fuller 
phrase,  as  here,  cf.  Col.  4^^^  TeXeioi  koX  ireTrX-qpo^oprnxevoi. 
Many  examples  of  such  use  of  reXeio?  and  oXoKX'qpo^  in  com- 
bination, drawn  from  Philo,  Plutarch,  Dio  Chrysostom,  etc., 
will  be  found  in  Mayor,  Trench,  Spitta,  and  Heisen,  Novae 
hypotheses,  pp.  312 _ff.  Compare  Enghsh  "meet  and  right," 
"good  and  sufficient,"  German  '^klipp  und  klar,'''  etc. 

5-8.  Divine  aid  to  this  perfectncss  is  gained  through  Prayer. 
But  blessings  come  only  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  steadfast  loy- 
alty in  faith. 
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The  external  connection  is  made  here  by  XetTrerai  (v.  *  Xet- 
TTOjJLevoi) ;  cf.  w.  ^'  2  %ai/)ett',  ■x^apdv,  v.  *  reXeiov^  reXetot,  vv.  ^'  ^ 
atTeiTco^  etc.  The  main  topic  of  the  section  is  prayer  (not  wis- 
dom), the  point  being  that  real  prayer  requires  miwavering  faith. 
The  marked  resemblance  between  these  verses  and  Hermas, 
Mand.  ix,  shows  that  behind  both  Ue  cm-rent  homiletical  lan- 
guage and  ideas. 

5.  <70(j)ia  (cf.  Jas.  3^^'  ^^'  ^0  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  popular 
Stoic  sense  of  "Science,"  einarriixr]  Oeicov  koX  avOpairLvoav  ical 
roiv  rovToav  alricov  (references  in  Lightfoot  on  Col.  i^),  which 
is  reflected  in  Paul's  use,  e.  g.  i  Cor.  i^"-  22  "EWriva  aoc^iav 
^TjTovcriv,  2^'  *'  ^  3",  and  (with  reference  to  the  Christian  sub- 
stitute for  the  world's  wisdom)  i  Cor.  i^°  2^^-  3^^,  Eph.  i*  31°, 
Col.  2^,  iv  a  elcrlv  Trai^re?  ol  Orjcravpol  rrj^  ao^ia'i  Kal  jvcaaew^i 
ccTToicpvcfioi.  It  is  rather  "Wisdom,"  the  supreme  and  divine 
quahty  of  the  soul  whereby  man  knows  and  practises  right- 
eousness.* Of  this  Hebrew  idea  of  wisdom  Solomon  was  the 
great  exemplar,!  cf.  2  Chron.  1^°-^^,  Wisd.  7^  ^-  8^  gi"-!*,  and 
of  this  Proverbs  (e.  g.  ch.  2,  see  Toy  on  Prov.  i^"^),  Ecclesi- 
asticus  (cf.  ch.  i,  especially  vv.  ^^-^"j  51^^"^^),  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  treat. 

Abundant  passages  in  this  literature  refer  to  this  wisdom  as 
coming  from  God,  and  him  alone,  Prov.  2^  KvpLo<i  SiScoaiv 
cro(f)iav^  Kal  airo  irpoaooTTov  avrov  <yvcoai<;  koI  avveaa,  Ecclus. 
ii  iracra  ao(f)ia  irapa  Kvpiov,  39^-  ^  511^,  Wisd.  8^^  9^  T779  cnrb 
crov  ao<^ia<i  a7rovcrrj<;  eh  ovSev  XoyiaOijaeraL.  The  basis  of  the 
passage  in  James  is  thoroughly  Jewish. 

Trdaiv  BlBovto^.  God's  readiness  to  give  is  a  motive  to 
prayer. 

On  the  idea  of  God  as  ready  and  desirous  to  give  to  all, 
cf.  Ps.  14515-19,  Ps.  Sol.  4^^-'',  Test.  XII  Patr.  Gad  72,  Philo, 
De  cher.  34,  Leg.  alleg.  i,  13  ort  (f)t\6Scopo<;  cov  6  ^eo?  ^(^apL^eTaL 
TO,  a'yaOa  iraai  Kal  rot';  iirj  reXeiW,  Mt.  5'^  "]'■  ". 

aTrXoj?.     Properly  means  "simply,"  but  here  clearly  shown 

•  The  limitation  of  <ro4>Ca  to  the  wisdom  requisite  for  the  state  of  mind  recommended  in 
V. »  is  not  justified. 

t  But  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking,  with  Spitta,  that  Solomon  is  in  mind  in  the  passage,  or 
that  in  v.  •  n-otrci'  refers  to  "all"  in  contrast  to  Solomon  alone. 
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by  what  follows  to  have  a  moral  sense,  "graciously,"  "boun- 
teously," "generously." 

The  adverb  is  found  only  here  in  the  N.  T.,  but  the  noun 
aTrXoTT;?  is  not  uncommon.  In  Rom.  12*  6  fMeraStSois  iv 
aTrXorrjTL,  2  Cor.  8-  9"-  ^'  t^  .  .  .  oTrXoTT^rt  tt}?  KOLvo3via<i 
eh  auTov?,  Jos.  Antiq.  vii,  13*  t?)?  a7rX6TrjT0<;  koI  t?}?  /xeya- 
^O'^i^X"*'?,  it  means  "liberality,"  "generosity,"  "single-minded 
attention  to  the  gift  with  no  thought  of  self" ;  cf.  Ecclus.  20^*, 
"The  gift  of  a  fool  shall  not  profit  thee ;  for  his  eyes  are  many 
instead  of  one"  ;  also  Plut.  De  adulat.  p.  63  F,  to  he  rov  KoXaKo<i 
epyov  ouSev  e%et  SiKaiov^  ouS'  airXovv^  ovS'  eXevOepLOv.  Sanday, 
on  Rom.  12^,  quotes  the  important  passages  from  Test.  XII 
Patr,  Issach.  {irepl  aTr\6rrjT0<i)  in  which  the  various  qualities 
of  the  single-minded  man  are  set  forth ;  note  especially  Issach. 
3*,  on  generosity,  and  see  also  Charles's  valuable  notes  in  his 
English  translation,  190S,  pp.  102-105. 

The  adverb  d7r\co9  itself  is  used  in  this  sense  ("freely,"  "lib- 
erally") by  Hermas,  Mand.  ii,  4  and  6. 

For  various  unacceptable  senses  given  to  aizkCiq  here,  see  Beyschlag, 
and  for  full  references,  see  Hort,  ad  loc. 

/IT]  oveihii^ovro^  describes  God's  giving  as  full  and  free,  in 
contrast  to  the  meanness  which  after  a  benefaction  calls  it  un- 
pleasantly to  the  mind  of  the  one  benefited.  That  this  disa- 
greeable trait  of  human  nature  was  prominent  in  ancient  times 
is  attested,  e.  g.  by  Ecclus.  41^2  fiera  to  Bovvul  fir)  oveiSt^e^ 
jgi5-i8  2014-16  (^cf.  also,  for  a  slightly  different  aspect,  29---2S), 
Plut.  De  adulat.  p.  64  A,  iraaa  oveihi^oiievri  %a/3t9  e'7ra')(6rj<i  koX 
a')(api^,  Schol.  on  Eur.  Orest.  1238  oveiSi]^  tcov  euepyecncov  ra? 
v7rofMV7](7eL<i  ;   see  further  Wetstein  and  Mayor. 

6.  ev  TTiaTei,  cf.  5^^.  Explained  by  jxrjhev  BtaKpivofievo'i  as 
meaning  "in  constancy  {viropLovr})  of  faith."  "Faith"  is  the 
fundamental  religious  attitude,  not  an  incidental  grace  of  char- 
acter, and  the  words  mean  here  more  than  "in  confidence  that 
he  will  receive  his  request."  0  SiaKpivo/xevo^  is  a  man  whose 
allegiance  wavers,  not  one  tormented  by  speculative  intellectual 
questionings,  which  do  not  fall  within  James's  horizon.    This  is 
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indicated  by  v. ',  which  shows  (as  Beyschlag  well  remarks) 
that  the  kind  of  waverer  whom  James  has  in  mind  fully  expects 
to  receive  some  benefit  from  God. 

BiaKpiv6fjb€vo<;,  "wavering,"  "doubting,"  literally  "divided," 
"at  variance  with  one's  self";  cf.  Mt.  si^i,  Mk.  11",  Rom. 
4^°  (cf.  Sanday's  note)  14^^,  Jas.  2*.  This  sense  is  found  in 
Protev.  Jac.  11,  Clem.  Horn,  ii,  40  (see  the  passages  in  Mayor), 
but  has  not  been  pointed  out  in  writings  earlier  than  the  N.  T. 
For  aSia/cptT09  in  the  corresponding  sense,  cf.  Ign.  Trail.  1 
Bidvoiav  aSiaKpirov  iv  vTro/xovy.  In  Ign.  Magn.  15,  Eph.  3, 
Test.  XII  Patr.  Zab.  7-,  the  meaning  is  not  certainly  the  same 
as  here ;  see  Zahn,  Ignatius  von  Antiochien,  1873,  p.  429,  note  i. 

On  the  general  thought  of  the  necessity  of  faith  to  success 
in  prayer,  cf.  passages  mentioned  above,  those  given  below  on 
Sti|ru^o'?,  V.  ^*,  and  Ecclus.  7^°  /li^  oXfyoyjrvxV'^lJ^  ^v  rrj  irpocrev^^r) 
o-ov,  Wisd.  i^^-,  Enoch  91'',  Herm.  Mand.  ix,  alrov  aSia- 
rdicTO)^  (see  Introduction,  p.  89).  But  the  God  who  would  save 
sinners  does  not  reject  the  prayer  of  the  publican,  nor  the  cry, 
"I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief." 

'yap  explains,  and  enforces  by  a  figure,  the  importance  of  not 
wavering. 

eoiicev.    Not  in  LXX ;  in  N.  T.  only  here  and  i-^. 

kXvScovl,  "wave  of  the  sea,"  but  with  emphasis  rather  on 
size  and  extension  than  on  separateness  and  succession  (/cvfia), 
hence  often  used  in  a  collective  sense.  It  probably  means  here 
"the  surge  of  the  sea,"  "the  billowing  sea";  cf.  Lk.  8-*  eVe- 
Ti/xrjaev  T«  avefjLM  Koi  ra>  KkiiScovL  rov  i/'Saro?,  Wisd.  14^. 

avefxi^ofievQ),  "wind-driven,"  a  very  rare  word  for  the  clas- 
sical av€fj.6(o. 

piTTt^ofMevq),  "blown,"  literally,  "fanned,"  fromptTri?,  "fan." 
Adds  here  nothing  essential  to  the  idea  of  ave/xL^ofxevm.  The 
two  participles  together  explain  the  comparison. 

ptTTL^o)  is  frequently  used  in  secular  writers  of  the  action  of 
wind  on  the  sea.  See  the  passages  quoted  in  Heisen,  p.  444, 
and  the  full  discussion  in  Hort,  ad  loc.  Cf.  the  fragment  in  Dio 
Chrys.  Or.  32,  p.  368: 

Sfj[AOs  aaxaTov  xotx,6v, 
xal  OaXdtTTy)  xavO'  '6[xoiov  ux'  aviiAOu  pcjci'i^e'cat, 
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Philo,  De  gig.  ii  l^oiv  yap  tl^  tov  eu  elprjvr]  avve^V  7ro\efiov 
avOpcoTTcoVj  ov  Kara  ra  edvrj  Koi  ^w/aa?  Kal  7ro'A.et9  auTO  /xovov 
(Tvvicrrd/jLevov^  aWa  /cal  kut  olKia<i^  fidWov  Be  Kal  Ka6'  eva 
dvSpa  eKacTTOVj  /cal  tov  iv  raU  '\^v')(^al<i  dXeKTOv  Kal  ^apvv 
'^€L/Jt.o)va^  09  VTTO  /StaiOTar?/?  ^opd<i  roiv  Kara  ^lov  Trpaj/xdrav 
dvappLTTi^eraLj  re6avp,aKev  elKorco^^  et  rt?  iv  ■)(^eip,(ovi  evStav  Kal 
iv  k\v8covl  KVfiaivova7]<i  OaXdaar]';  jaX'qvrjV  dyeiv  Svvarai^ 
and  other  passages  in  Wetstein  and  Mayor. 

The  point  of  comparison  in  James  is  the  ordinary  instability 
of  the  heaving  sea,  not  the  unusual  violence  of  a  storm.  The 
sentence  is  made  less  forcible  through  the  excessive  elaboration 
of  the  figure.  For  the  figure  itself,  cf.  passages  quoted  above. 
Is.  57™,  Ecclus.  33",  o  inroKpivofievo^  iv  avrcp  [sc.  vopLw]  eb?  iv 
KaraiyiSi  ttXoIov,  Eph.  4^^  with  Robinson's  note  and  refer- 
ences, Jude,  V.  ^^  Note  also  the  elaborate  metaphor  of  4  Mace. 
7^-',  where  the  man  of  steadfast  piety  is  described  as  a  helms- 
man tenax  propositi ;  and  see  references  in  Mayor,  and  Heisen, 

PP-  451/- 

7.  ydp.  Introduces  a  second  time,  in  another  and  more 
direct  form,  the  reason  for  v.  ^^.  Cf.  Hermas,  Sim.  4"  ttw?  ow, 
(j>i]crLVj  6  TOLOvro<i  hvvarai  tl  alrrjcracrOai  irapa  tov  Kvplov  Kal 
\af3eiv^  fir)  SovXevcov  Ta>  Kvpiw ;  also  Jas.  4^  and  note. 

oleaOco.  olfjiat  is  found  in  N.  T.  only  here  and  Jn.  ai^^, 
Phil,  i",  B0K6C0  having  taken  its  place  {cf.  Mt.  3'  firj  So^rjTe). 
It  is  often  used,  as  here,  "with  collateral  notion  of  wrong  judg- 
ment or  conceit"  {L.  and  S.).  So  in  Attic;  and  cf.  Job  11-, 
I  Mace.  5",  2  Mace.  521. 

0  dv6pco7ro<i  iKeivo<;,  with  a  suggestion  of  disapproval,  or 
contempt,  as  Mk.  14^1,  Mt.  12^^ 

TOV  KvpCov,  i.  e.  God,  cf.  v.  ^.  In  Paul  always,  or  nearly  al- 
ways, of  Christ,  except  in  quotations. 

8.  dvr]p  SLyjrvxo'i,  either  subject  of  XrjjX'y^eTaL,  making  the 
sentence  a  general  statement  (WH.  text,  R.V.  mg.),  or  else  in 
apposition  with  the  unexpressed  subject  (WH.  mg.  R.V.),  which 
it  further  describes.  The  latter  construction  has  analogies,  ^'^'  * 
4^^,  and  yields  a  much  more  forcible  sense.  It  underlies  the 
punctuation  of  Cod.  B  and  the  rendering  of  the  Peshitto. 
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Hort  argues  for  R.V.  mg.  on  the  ground  that  exelvoq  naturally  re- 
fers not  to  the  waverer  just  mentioned,  but  to  the  more  remote  "man 
that  lacketh  wisdom."  But  the  phrase  is  highly  effective  with  refer- 
ence to  the  person  just  described  elaborately,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  impossible  to  see  why  the  warning  that  follows,  which  is  of  universal 
application,  should  be  addressed  with  such  special  emphasis  only  to 
"the  man  that  lacketh  wisdom." 

The  rendering  of  A.V.  based  on  the  late  Vulgate  text  (not  Codd. 
AF),  vir  duplex  .  .  .  inconslans  est,  is  still  less  acceptable. 

avijp  gives  more  emphasis  to  the  idea  (notice  the  emphatic 
position)  than  would  be  given  by  Siylrvxp^  alone.  The  change 
from  dvOpcoTTO^  (v. '')  to  dvrjp  is  probably  merely  for  the  sake  of 
variety.     Cf.  Hermas,  Mand.  ix,  6  Tra?  yap  Si-yjrv^^o^  avrjp. 

8n|rL»;^o9,  "double-minded,"  "double-souled,"  i.  e.  "with  soul 
divided  between  faith  and  the  world"  {cf.  4"*  rj  ^CKia  rov  Koa/xov 
exOpa  Tov  deov  iariv),  "Mr.  Facing-both-ways." 

The  word  is  not  found  in  secular  literature  nor  in  LXX  or  N.  T.  ex- 
cept here  and  Jas.  4',  but  is  correctly  formed  according  to  the  analogy 
of  Stxovou?  (Philo,  De  fnerc.  meretr.  4,  p.  269),  SfyXwuffoi;  {ihid.;  Ecclus. 
5'),  SfyvcotJioi;,  StxapStoq,  SfXoyoq  (i  Tim.  3'),  Sixp6ato7co<;  (Test.  XII 
Patr.  Aser  2, etc.),  SbxopLot;,  StaupiaTot;,  etc.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  the  coinage  of  this  writer. 

In  early  Christian  writings  §fiJ^uxo<;  and  St'^ux^"  (see  Goodspeed, 
Index)  are  frequent,  occurring  in  Hermas  about  forty  times,  especially 
in  Mand.  ix;  Clem.  Rom.  ii^  (of  persons  like  Lot's  wife),  23'  icippaj 
YsveaOu  a:p'  rjfjLuv  -f)  Ypa^Tj  ccutt],  oxou  Xsyec  '  TaXaCxwpof  efatv  ol  St({iuxot, 
ol  BtffTal^ovTei;  x^v  ^j^ux'^v,  ol  Xi'xo'j'zzc, '  TaOra  i^xouaaixev  xal  exl  twv  xa- 
T^pwv  ■oSJ.wv,  xal  ISoii  ysYTjpdxatJLSv,  xal  ouSev  -fjixlv  toutwv  auvp^^Tjxev  (cf. 
Lightfoot,  ad  loc).  In  2  Clem.  Rom.  11  ^  the  same  quotation  is  given 
as  from  h  xpoytjTtxbi;  Xdyo?,  which  Lightfoot  conjectures  to  be  "Eldad 
and  Modad."  Cf.  Didache  4^,  Barn.  196  20'  (StxXoxapSfa),  2  Clem. 
Rom.  19  (Stij'uxf'Jv)  )  see  Mayor  for  some  later  instances. 

A.  H.  Clough's  poem,  entitled  Dipsychiis,  has  brought  the  word  into 
English. 

The  idea  so  neatly  put  by  Sf'^uxo?  h^  similar  expression  in  a  series 
of  phrases  found  in  classical  Greek,  such  as  hiyjx  Oufxbv  s'xo^'^s?  (Homer), 
Iy^vovto  ^i'/T.  ix\  Yvw[jLat  (Herodotus),  etc.,  all  meaning  "be  at  variance," 
"be  in  doubt." 

Somewhat  closer  are  the  0.  T.  passages,  Ps.  12-  (ii')  Iv  xapBtqt  xal  Iv 
xapS((5t,  "with  a  double  heart,"  i  Chron.  12^^,  Ecclus.  i^'  ev  xapSt(? 
Staaf),  2'2-H  (where  "go  two  ways,"  and  "lose  uxofAov^"  are  parallel, 
and  are  closely  connected  with  ou  xta-ueuet),  Hos.  lo^.    See  also  Enoch 
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91  <,  Mt.  6-*,  and  Tanchuma  on  Dcut.  26"  (quoted  by  Schottgen),  ecce 
scriplura  monel  Israclilas  cl  dicit  ipsis  quo  tempore  preccs  coram  domino 
efimdant  nc  habeant  duo  corda,  unmn  ad  deum  s.  b.  alterum  vero  ad 
aliayn  rem.  In  Test. XII  Tatr.  A5er2„Benj.  6 ;  a  similar  thought  is  as- 
sociated with  the  idea  of  the  good  and  the  evil  "root";  see  Bousset, 
Religion  des  Jiidentums'^,  pp.  400  /.  Classical  references  are  given  by 
Wetstein,  Mayor,  Hcisen,  p.  475.  Singleness  of  soul  was  prized  in  the 
Gentile  world  (Plato,  Epictetus),  but  the  connection  of  single-minded- 
ness  and  prayer  seems  characteristic  of  Jewish  or  Christian  thought. 
Cf.  also  the  verb  Staxd^d)  (especially  in  Clem.  Rom.  23',  above). 

ctKaTciaTaTO'?,  "unstable,"  "unsteady,"  "fickle,"  "incon- 
stant," a  disparaging  predicate  applied  to  6  8iaKpLv6fi€vo<;. 

The  word  is  found  in  N.  T.  only  here  and  38,  in  LXX  once  (Is.  54", 
as  parallel  to  Taxetvi^),  Sym.  three  times;  dxaxaaxaafo:  is  found  twice  in 
LXX,  twice  in  Sym.,  and  five  times  in  N.  T. 

The  adjective  and  noun  are  used  to  describe  character  in  Polybius, 
vii,  4«  (of  a  youth). 

iv  TTcto-at?  rat?  oSol'i  avrov,  i.  e.  his  whole  conduct  is  like  his 
attitude  toward  faith.  For  the  Hebraism  "ways"  in  the  sense 
of  "habitual  course  of  conduct,"  see  Ps.  91"  14S",  Prov.  3^ 
{irdaai<i  680U  crov),  and  Prov.  passim,  Wisd.  2^^,  Ecclus.  ii^^ 
jyi5. 19,  etc.^  jer.  16",  Ezek.  7^'  ^  Acts  14^^  i  Cor.  4";  cf.  v.  ^^ 
below,  iv  raU  Tropeiavi  avrov. 

The  expression  d)t3eTciaxaTo<;  ev  iciaxiq  xxlq  bhoXq  auroCi  might  mean 
"unsettled  (tempest-tossed)  in  all  his  experiences"  with  reference  to 
the  ill  effects  of  such  Si'J;u7.fa  in  actual  hfe.  For  dxaxdaxaxo?  in  this 
sense,  cf.  Is.  54",  and  for  65ot  Ps.  91",  Rom.  3»5  (where  the  quotation  is 
taken  as  relating  not  to  conduct  but  to  experience).  This  is  the  view  of 
many  commentators,  ancient  and  modern,  but  the  sentence  seems  to 
call  for  a  characterisation  of  the  man  rather  than  a  prophecy  of  his 
fortunes. 

9-11.  Poverty  no  evil  and  wealth  no  advantage. 

The  writer  returns  to  the  ireipaajjiOL  of  v.  2.  That  these  fall 
heavily  on  the  poor  man  is  not  an  evil  for  him  but  an  elevation, 
of  which  he  should  boast  as  a  privilege.  Likewise  let  the  rich 
man  boast  when  brought  low  by  adversity;  for  riches  are 
transitory  things,  and  he  should  be  only  glad  to  lose  them  in  a 
way  which  conduces  to  his  moral  welfare,  cj.  Lk.  6^°-^^ 
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9.  Kavxcia-9(o,  "  boast,"  over  a  privilege  or  a  possession,  corre- 
sponding to  X'^P"'^  r)<yr]craa6e.  The  word  is  used  in  the  O.  T. 
of  "any  proud  and  exulting  joy,"  and  so  here  (in  secular  Greek 
it  did  not  have  this  development),  cf.  Ecclus.  io"i  39**,  Jer.  g^^^- 
TciSe  Xeyei  Kvpco<i  '  firj  /caf;j^acr^a)  o  cro^o?  iv  ttj  ao^ia  avrov^ 
Kol  fxr]  Kav^daOd)  6  la^vpo^  ev  rrj  la^yi  avrov^  koI  firj  Kav- 
Xacrdco  6  irXovcrio^  iv  rut  ttXovtm  avrov^  a\X'  7)  ev  rovr(p  Kav- 
^ao-^o)  6  Kav)(a)fji€vo^j  avvieiv  Kal  <yLV(0(TK€LV  on  iydi)  el  fit  kv- 
pLO<i  6  TTOLOiv  eX,eo9  Kol  Kpi/xa  Kal  hLKatoavvrjV  eirl  t?}?  7^9,  otl 
ev  Tovroa  to  deXrjfid  fiou^  Xeyet  Kvpio<i,  Ps.  32",  2  Cor.  ii^°, 

cf.   23-29,     129. 

6  aSeX<^09,  cf.  V.  2,  aB€\(f)oi  and  note. 

6  rairecvo'i,  "humble,"  "lowly,"  of  outward  condition,  not 
(as  4®)  inner  spirit.  Cf.  Ecclus.  11^  29^,  i  Mace.  14^*,  Ps.  g^^ 
(10^*),  82  (81)'  raireivov  koI  irevqra,  Prov.  30^^  (24"),  Eccles. 
10®,  Is.  II*,  Dan.  3",  Job  5"  rov  irotovvTa  Taireivov'i  eh  vy}ro<;j 
Lk.  i^^     See  Trench,  Synonyms,  xlii. 

iv  TO)  vy^ei. 

The  lowly  should  find  the  elevation  he  so  much  craves  in  the 
moral  gain  achieved  through  trials,  cf.  i  Cor.  7^2. 

Others  make  uilioi;  refer  to  the  heavenly  reward  of  the  pious.  This 
is,  of  course,  included  in  the  advantage  of  the  lowly,  but  it  is  not  said 
here  that  the  elevation  is  only  future. 

The  actual  moral  dangers  of  wealth  in  the  early  church  are 
well  illustrated  by  Hermas,  Vis.  iii,  6. 

The  exaltation  of  the  humble  was  the  promise  of  the  prophets 
(e.  g.  Is.  54"'-)  and  the  hope  of  Israel,  Prov.  3^^,  Ps.  18"  138^; 
cf.  Lk.  14"  on  Tra?  o  v-^oiv  eavrov  raTreLvoodTjaerat  Kal  6 
jaTreivoiv  eavrov  vyjrcoOijaeTaL.  These  are  now  realised.  But 
note  the  moralistic  turn  given  to  apocalyptic  ideas;  in  i  Pet.  i' 
the  eschatological  framework  of  Jewish  and  Christian  thought 
is  far  nearer  the  surface  of  the  writer's  consciousness. 

10.  The  two  interpretations  of  v.  ^^  divide  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  aSeXcfyo^  is  to  be  supplied  with  0  irXovaio^. 

(i)  It  is  more  natural  to  supply  it.  In  that  case  the  rich 
man   is  a  Christian,  and  raireivoixret  refers  to   the  external 
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humiliation  and  loss  brought  him  by  the  Treipaafioi  of  v.  ^, 
which  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  are  a  proper  ground  of 
boasting,  ra  vyjrei  and  rfj  raTreLvcloa-et  both  refer  to  the  same 
or  similar  experiences,  but  are  not  quite  parallel  expressions, 
since  V"^©?  is  used  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  exaltation,  raTreiWcri? 
of  external  and  material  humiliation.  Apart  from  this  lack  of 
parallelism  the  chief  objections  to  this  view,  which  is  that  of 
most  commentators  (to  the  names  given  by  Beyschlag,  add  von 
Soden,  Spitta,  Scott,  Zahn,  Knowling,  Hort),  are  (i)  that  else- 
where in  the  epistle  the  rich  are  spoken  of  (2^-*  5^-^)  as  bad  men 
outside  the  Christian  society,  and  (2)  that  TrapeXevaerai  has 
to  be  taken  as  denoting  "lose  his  wealth,"  and  v.  "  in  a  corre- 
sponding sense. 

(2)  According  to  the  other  interpretation,  aB€X(f)6<i  is  not  to 
be  supplied  with  0  TrXovato^;.  Then,  since  the  verb  to  be  sup- 
plied is  surely  Kavxao-Oco  (although  Alford  proposed  Kavxarai, 
*'CEcumenius"  alaxyveadco^  and  Grotius  raTreivovaOro) ,  that 
word  must  be  taken  ironically,  and  ttj  raTreLvoocrei  referred  to 
the  humiliation  and  shame  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  (cf.  5^  iirl 
Tai<;  Ta\anr(opiai<i  jal^  eTrep^ofievai^)  set  forth  plainly  in 
TrapeXevcreTai,  and  p^apavdrjaerac — "let  the  rich  man  find  his 
boast  (if  he  can !)  in  his  coming  abasement  from  the  lofty  sta- 
tion he  now  occupies." 

This  involves  serious  difficulties:  (i)  the  unnatural  refusal 
to  supply  aSeX(^o9,  (2)  the  excess  of  fierce  irony  in  the  use  of 
the  understood  /cav^acr^o),  (3)  the  lack  of  adaptation  of  the 
thought  in  any  way  to  the  idea  of  ireipaapoi,  which  still  seems 
to  govern  the  context.  On  the  other  hand,  this  interpretation 
would  be  in  accord  with  5^,  and  would  in  some  respects  well 
suit  the  following  context,  vv.  ^°-". 

This  latter  view  is  held  by  many  older  commentators,  and  by 
Huther,  Alford,  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  but  seems  on  the  whole  to 
involve  greater  difficulties  than  those  of  the  view  first  stated. 
The  rich  man  here  contemplated  is,  therefore,  to  be  understood 
as  a  Christian. 

ry  TaireivoiaeL.  The  bringing  low  of  the  rich  through  loss 
of  property,  standing,  etc.,  cf.  Lk.  i^^,  Phil.  3^1.     This  might  be 
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by  reason  of  his  Christian  profession,  for  the  rich  man  was  pe- 
culiarly exposed  to  loss  in  time  of  persecution  {cf.  the  result  of 
anti-semitic  persecution  at  Alexandria,  as  described  by  Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Gaium,  18) ;  but  it  might  well  come  about  through 
other  causes,  and  would  always  be  a  Tretpaafio'i  that  would 
put  a  severe  strain  on  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God. 

•rfj  Taxetvwaet  is  taken  by  some  as  strictly  parallel  to  -rep  Z<\)zi  and 
so  meaning  Christian  "  humility."  "  Let  the  rich  man  make  his  humble 
spirit,  not  his  wealth,  his  boast,"  cf.  Ecclus.  3"  7'',  Taxetvoxjov  aydSpa 
TTjv  'li'jyrt'^  <^°'^  •  •  •  Q"^'  lx.SfxTjcjt(;  dtae^oG?  xup  v.<x\  jxcoXtq^,  and  the 
saying  of  Hillel,*  "My  humiUty  is  my  greatness  and  my  greatness 
is  my  humility."  This  is  possible,  but  does  not  suit  the  connection 
with  Tcstpaaixof  quite  so  well,  and  one  would  expect  xaxetvocppoauvT) 
(i  Pet.  50- 

On  the  transitoriness  of  riches,  cf.  Job  24--*  27^1,  Ps.  491'-"", 
Wisd.  5«  ff-,  Ecclus.  iii^f-,  Mt.  6",  Lk.  i2i«-2i  la^^-^S  Philo,  De 
sacrificantibus ,  10  (M,  ii,  258): 

"God  alone,  it  says  (Deut.  10='),  shall  be  thy  boast  (a2xT)(xa)  and 
greatest  glory.  And  pride  thyself  neither  on  wealth  nor  on  glory  nor 
high  position  nor  beauty  of  person  nor  strength  nor  the  like  things 
over  which  the  empty-minded  are  wont  to  be  elated ;  reckoning  that 
in  the  first  place  these  things  have  no  share  in  the  nature  of  good,  and 
that  secondly  they  are  subject  to  speedy  change,  fading  (tJL0Epatv6tJ.eva) , 
as  it  were,  before  they  have  well  blossomed  (dtvOijaat) ."  For  other  ref- 
erences, cf.  Spitta,  p.  26,  note  3. 

OTL  0)9  av6o<i  ^(opTov  7rape\ev(T€TaL.  Through  the  same  in- 
terest in  warning  against  high  estimation  of  riches  which  ap- 
pears in  a^*^-  ^-^  5^-^,  the  writer  is  led  on  in  this  clause  and  v.  " 
to  describe  the  certainty  of  loss  to  the  rich.  The  passage  sets 
forth  the  sure  fate  of  the  typical  rich  man. 

The  passage  is  dependent  on  Is.  40^^-  iraaa  crap^  %o/3to?  koI 
iraaa  86^a  avOpdiirov  &)?  dv6o^  'x^oprov.  i^yjpdvdrj  6  '^opro'i 
Kol  TO  dv6o<i  i^eirecrev  (also  quoted  i  Pet.  i'-^). 

ai/^09  %o/3Toi;  is  the  LXX  rendering  of  Hebrew  TVlur}  p^^ 
''flower  of  the  field."  In  Ps.  103  (102)^^  the  same  Hebrew  is 
rendered  more  correctly  dvdo<i  rov  dypov,     ■)(6pro<i  is  probably 

•  Lev.  rabba,  c.  i ;  sec  Backer,  Die  Agada  der  Tannailen',  i,  p.  6. 
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used  here  not  only  of  grass  proper,  but  of  any  green  herbage 
(so  of  lilies,  Mt.  6-^-  ^o,  of  grain,  Mt.  1326),  and  the  flower  thought 
of  is  any  flower  growing  in  the  field,  just  as  in  the  Hebrew.  The 
original  comparison  in  Is.  406*-  relates  to  life  in  general,  for 
which  the  spectacle  familiar  in  the  Orient  of  the  grass  and 
flowers  suddenly  withered  by  heat  and  drought  is  a  common 
figure;  thus  Ps.  go^*-  102^1  coael  %opTO<?,  1031^  Job  14^  aocnrep 
avOo'?,  Is.  51^2.   j^nd  (of  the  wicked)  Ps.  37^  Job  1530-33. 

nrapekevaerai.  The  rich  man  "  will  pass  away,"  "  disappear," 
i.  e.  in  any  case  his  riches  wfll  pass  away  and  he  will  cease  to  be 
a  rich  man.  (This  is  merely  elaborated  in  vv.  "  and  ^^.)  There- 
fore he  should  congratulate  himself  on  the  opportunity  of  moral 
gain  described  in  \^.  ^-*  and  on  the  raTretWo-t?  which  substi- 
tutes real  values  for  transitory  ones. 

xctp£>.eua£xat  includes  the  consequences  of  death,  but  also  the  work 
of  moth  and  rust  (Mt.  6i«-  ^o).  This  is  better  than,  with  some  inter- 
preters, to  take  xapeXeuasTctt  as  meaning  "die,"  for  the  rich  is  no  more 
sure  to  die  than  the  poor.  The  rich  needs  to  be  reminded  not  of  the 
certainty  of  death  but  of  the  transitoriness  of  wealth. 

11.  avireCkev.  The  aorists  are  gnomic,  as  in  v.  ^^ ;  but 
cf.  Is.  40^  LXX.  See  Burton,  Moods  and  Tenses,  §  43,  Blass, 
§  57,  9,  Buttmann  (Thayer's  translation),  p.  202  ;  Winer  (Moul- 
ton's  translation),  pp.  346/.;   J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  p. 

135- 

Winer  (Thayer's  translation) ,  pp.  277/.,  takes  a  different  view,  holding 
the  aorists  to  be  narrative,  as  in  a  parabolic  story;  cf.  Mt.  13 ^^  ^■. 

(Tvv  T(o  KavcToovi.  KavcTwv  means  "burning  heat,"  Gen.  31% 
Dan.  3"  (Theod.  Codd.  AQ),  Is.  25 ^  (Theod.),  Lk.  1255,  Mt. 
20^25  or  "sirocco,"  Hebrew  D"'"Tp^  (Job  27^1,  Hos.  131^  Jonah  4*, 
Ezek.  171"  1912),  the  southeast  wind  common  in  Palestine  in 
spring  and  destructive  of  young  growth  by  reason  of  its  extreme 
and  withering  dryness.  See  Benzinger,  Eehr.  Archdologie,  pp. 
29  /.,  DD.BB.  art.  "Wind."  It  is  often,  as  here,  difficult  to 
decide  between  the  two  possible  meanings  (e.  g.  Ecclus.  18^^  43^ 
Judith  83).  For  the  A.V.,  "a  burning  heat,"  R.V.  has  substi- 
tuted "the  scorching  wind," 
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i^erreaev,  ''faded,"  "wilted,"  from  Is.  40^  cf.  Is.  281-  \  Job 

142    1530,   33_ 

The  Greek  word  is  used  in  the  sense  not  only  of  "  fall  off , "  but  also  of 
"fail,"  "come  to  naught."  The  specific  meaning  "fade"  is  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  "^^J,  and  so  in  translation  became  attached  to  exxfxxstv. 

17  evirpeTTeca,  "comeliness,"  "goodly  appearance."  Only  here 
in  N.  T.,  cf.  Ecclus.  24*^  (of  olive-tree).  The  word  is  common 
in  LXX  as  in  classical  writers,  with  a  suggestion  of  fitness  to 
the  object  and  its  relations,  and  so  sometimes  gains  a  notion 
of  stateliness  or  majesty,  which  KaX6<;^  KdWof,  do  not  have. 
Cf.  Ps.  93^  KvpLO<i  ejSacTikeva-ev^  euTrpeTrecav  iueSvauTO,  Wisd. 
729  evTrpenearepa  I'jXiov,  and  other  references  given  by  Hort. 

Tov  irpoaw'Kov  avrov,  "of  its  face,"  i.e.  "form  and  appear- 
ance." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  extended  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  a^j9 
the  word  ■icp6(j(i)Tuov  proceeded  in  translation  to  the  sense  "surface."  Cf. 
Job  41"  (of  stripping  off  the  crocodile's  scales)  Tt?  axoxa>.ij({'£t  xpdawxov 
evBuffso)';  auxou  ;  2  Sam.  14="  to  xpojcoxov  tou  g-q\xxxoq  toutou,  "the  situa- 
tion, attitude,  appearance,  of  this  affair";  Gen.  2^  -ub  xp6aa)xov  ttj? 
Y^<;.  From  this  to  the  meaning  "outward  form  and  appearance"  is 
not  a  long  step. 

iv  rah  7rop€iaL<;  avrov  is  figurative,  Hke  6S0U,  v.  ^,  and  re- 
fers to  the  experiences  and  fortunes  of  the  rich,  cf.  Prov.  2^  4^^^ 
ra<;  Se  Tropeia?  aov  iv  elprjvr]  irpod^ei.  To  take  it  of  literal 
journeys  is  wholly  inappropriate  to  the  context. 

Hort's  interesting  interpretation  is  probably  oversubtle :  "  The  com- 
mon interpretation  of  'goings'  as  a  mere  trope  for  'doings'  seems  too 
weak  here.  The  force  probably  lies  in  the  idea  that  the  rich  man  per- 
ishes while  he  is  still  oji  the  move,  before  he  has  attained  the  state  of  rest- 
ful enjoyment  which  is  always  expected  and  never  arrives.  Without 
some  such  hint  of  prematurity  the  parallel  with  the  grass  is  lost." 

fxapavdrjaeraL,  "wither,"  "waste  away."  So  Wisd.  2^,  Job 
24^^^,  but  outside  the  Bible  more  often  of  the  decay  of  other 
things  than  plants.  The  reference  is  to  the  loss  of  riches  and 
earthly  prosperity,  not  to  eternal  destiny. 

12.   The  Reward  of  Steadfastness. 
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This  verse  recurs  to  the  thought  of  vv.  '-<.  The  sub-paragraph  should 
end  after  v.  ",  not  before  it,  as  in  WH.'s  text. 

fxaKdpio<;  avr)p  sc.  eartv. 

dvT^p]  AT  minn  read  a'vOptoTCo?,  probably  an  emendation  in  order  not 
to  exclude  women. 

This  form  of  praising  a  virtue  is  very  common  in  the  O.  T.,  especially 
in  Psalms  and  Ecclesiasticus,  for  Hebrew  B'^'nt  nrs^.  dviQp  is  natu- 
rally preferred  to  (3c'vGpG)xo<;  in  most  cases.  The  article  is  omitted  by 
LXX  in  most  of  the  instances,  probably  because  the  statement  is  thought 
of  as  of  general  application  ("blessed  is  any  man  who,"  etc.).  Cf.  Ps. 
i>  845,  Prov.  8=2,  Ecclus.  I4''  20  26>,  Is.  562,  Job  5"  (ji,ax(4pto<;  Ss  Svepwxo.; 
ov  r\kz'{c,tw  6  xuptoq,  4  Mace.  7^2  Sta  ifjv  dipeTTjv  xivxa  xovov  uxopL^vetv 
(jLotxaptov  lattv,  etc.,  Dan.  i2'2  (Theod.)  [Aaxapto?  6  uTco(Aivwv. 

This  precise  formula  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  (except  Rom. 
4',  quoted  from  LXX),  although  beatitudes  are  abundant,  e.g.  Mt. 
53-11  116^  Lk.  I"  23",  Jn.  20",  Rom.  14=2,  i  Pet.  3".  Cf.  Hermas,  Vis. 
ii,  2'  [jLax.(iptot  ujjiete;  octoi  uTCO[i.^veTe  T'fjv  GXfiJ'tv. 

Both  in  form  and  substance  this  verse  in  James  is  characteristically 
Jewish  and  Biblical.  On  the  interesting  difference  from  the  abundant 
and  familiar  Greek  and  Latin  congratulatory  expressions,  see  E.  Nor- 
den,  Agnostos  Theos,  1913,  pp.  100/.;  G.  L.  Dirichlet,  De  veterum  ma- 
carismis  (Religionsgeschichtliche  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten,  xiv),  1914. 

v7rofM€V€t,  "endureth";  i.e.  "shows  constancy  under";  cf. 
Zech.  6^*  LXX  0  8e  aTe(f)avo'i  earai  rot?  VTro/xevovaLv.  The 
word  may  also  be  taken  as  future,  vTrofxevel. 

Treipaa-fiov,  *'  trial,"  as  in  v.  ^.  Inner  enticement  to  evil  would 
have  to  be  resisted,  not  endured. 

86kl/jlo<;  jevo/jLevo^ ,  "having  shown  himself  approved,"  cf. 
Rom.  5^,  This  is  another  way  of  saying  vTrofie'vet,  not  a  further 
condition  of  receiving  the  crown. 

Tbv  axi(f<xvov  -riji;  t^wTi<;.  A  crown  (^7-35?.)  was  worn  for  ornament  by 
the  Jews,  as  by  other  peoples  of  antiquity,  being  sometimes  a  wreath 
of  leaves  or  flowers  {e.  g.  Judith  15",  cf.  Wisd.  2',  etc.)  worn  at  feasts 
(Cant.  3",  Is.  281'  ',  Ecclus.  32=,  etc.),  weddings,  and  occasions  of  joy, 
sometimes  a  crown  of  gold  (e.  g.  Ezek.  i6»2  23",  Esther  S'^,  Ep.  Jer.  9, 
I  Mace.  lo^o  13",  2  Mace.  14^;  cf.  2  Sam.  12'°  =  i  Chron.  20^,  where 
the  crown  of  gold  was  probably  on  the  head  of  an  idol,  see  H.  P.  Smith 
on  2  Sam.  123").  At  least  in  the  case  of  golden  crowns  it  served  as  a 
badge  of  dignity  and  rank  {cf.  Philo,  De  somn.  ii,  9),  and  could  be  used 
as  a  gift  of  honour  (just  as  with  the  Greeks,  cf.  Epist.  Arist.  320). 
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Such  a  crown  (usually  of  gold)  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  worn  by  a 
king  (Ps.  21',  Sir.  40^,  Zech.  6"-  ><,  Jer.  is^S  Ezek.  21"  (^i))^  but  others 
also  could  wear  it,  and  it  was  not  intended  as  a  symbol  of  dominion. 
Many  gold  chaplets  in  the  form  of  leaves  have  been  found  in  ancient 
graves  and  are  to  be  seen  in  museums.  The  ordinary  badge  of  royalty 
(^aaiXefa?  ■{V(iigla[t.<x-z(z,  Lucian,  Pise.  35;  insigne  regiiim,  Tac.  Ann.  xv, 
29)  was  not  a  crown  (CTT^(pavo?)  but  a  fillet  (StdSTjfjLa,  Hebrew  nnr), 
Esther  i",  i  Esd.  4"',  Wisd.  5",  Ecclus.  ii^  47',  Is.  62^,  i  Mace,  i', 
etc.).  Not  until  the  time  of  the  later  Roman  emperors  did  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  actual  distinction  between  crown  and  diadem  take  place 
which  has  determined  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  modern  usage. 

From  the  Greeks  the  Jews  became  familiar  with  the  custom  of  giving 
a  wreath  as  a  prize  to  victors  in  games.  This  was  an  important,  but 
incidental,  result  of  the  general  employment  of  chaplets  (ax^ipavoi)  as 
ornaments  and  badges  of  honour. 

See  EB  and  HDB  and  Hastings,  Encyclopadia  of  Religion  and  Ethies, 
"Crown";  DC  A,  "Coronation"  and  "Crown";  Trench,  Synonyms, 
xxiii ;  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  41 ;  J.  Kochling,  De  eoronarum  apud  antiquos 
vi  et  usu  (Religionsgesch.  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten,  xiv),  1914. 

axi^avoi;  is  often  figuratively  used  in  the  O.  T.  in  the  sense  of  "  hon- 
oxirable  ornament"  or  "mark  of  dignity"  (Prov.  i»  azitpavov  x«P^twv, 
4'  12*  Yuvf)  dsvSpeta  axi^avo?  xw  dtvSpl  otuxr^i;,  16"  ax^(pavo<;  y.a\JX'i]<^£u>^ 
Y^pa?,  17'  ax^cpavoq  Yepdvxwv  xixva  xdxvwv.  Job  19',  Is.  28^  eaxat  xupto? 
aa^awO  6  axl?avo<;  zr]q  eXx^Soq,  Lam.  5'*,  Ecclus.  i"  (f6^o<i  xupfou  .  .  . 
oxlcpotvoi;  ifot.'k\ix\x(X'\:oq,  6''  15'  GX^9avov  ciYaXXt(4(jiaxo<;  .  .  .  xaxotxXiQpo- 
vofA'^cjet  (the  symbol  put  for  the  rejoicing  which  it  sjonbolises),  25* 
a'vi(favoq  yzpbyioyv  icoXuxeipfa. 

The  corresponding  verb  ax£q3av6a)  is  used  of  the  bestowing  of  marks 
of  favour  and  honour  (Ps.  8»  06^7]  x.al  xtti-f)  eaxsqiavwaai;  auxov,  103 <  xbv 
oxe^otvoOvxa  as  Iv  eXiet,  3  Mace.  3^8^  on  which  see  Deissmann,  Bibel- 
studien,  p.  261,  Heb.  2''  =),  just  as  it  is  by  late  secular  writers"  (Polyb. 
Diod.  Plut.  papyri ;  see  Deissmann,  /.  c.)  in  the  sense  merely  of 
"reward." 

For  the  figurative  use  of  the  crown  as  a  prize,  see  4  Mace.  i7"-'8;  cf. 
9«,  Wisd.  42.  Similarly,  of  victory  over  pleasure,  love  of  money,  etc., 
Heraclit.  £/».  iv;  Philo,  Leg.  all.  ii,  26,  iii,  23. 

For  rabbinical  references  to  crowns,  see  Taylor,  SJF-,  p.  72,  note  23. 
Test.  XII  Patr.  Betij.  4>  [Imitate  the  good  man's  compassion]  Yva  xal 
ufjLElc;  ffxe9(ivou<;  Sost)?  9opeaTQxe,  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  similar 
N.  T.  passages  discussed  below. 

In  the  N.  T.  ax^^avo?  is  used  of  the  thorn-chaplet  put  on  the  head 
of  Jesus  (Mt.  27",  Mk.  15",  Jn.  192.  s),  of  wreaths  used  as  prizes  (i  Cor. 
9^6),  of  golden  crowns  as  badges  of  dignity  (Rev.  4*-  "  6=  9'  i4'<, 
also  12'),  of  a  crown  of  stars,  and  in  the  figurative  senses  of  a  prize  (2 
Tim,  4«  6  Tqq  StxaioauvY]<;  axdipavoi;  3v  axoSwaec  [LOi  b  wpioq  ev  exetvT)  t^ 
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^tilp?,  cf.  I  Cor.  9")  and  of  an  honourable  ornament,  or  badge  of 
dignity  (Phil.  4',  i  Thess.  2>'  -rf?  yap  ^liJiuv  eXxl?  ij  xaL^a  ti  (jTiyavo? 
xauxT^aew?,  Rev.  a")- 

Tliis  last  sense,  of  a  fi^rative  "honourable  ornament,"  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  in  i  Pet.  5*  ical  (})avepQidevTO<i  tov  apxiiroi- 
fievo<;  KOfXtelcyOe  tov  a/xapdvTtvov  ri}?  86^r]<i  (nic^avov  (where 
lurks  an  implied  contrast  with  a  wreath  of  leaves),  in  Rev.  21" 
S&jcrct)  aoL  TOV  arecfiavov  ri]'^  ^oi^^,  and  in  the  passage  of  James 
under  discussion.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  of 
a  royal  crown,  and  no  need  of  introducing  any  reference  to  the 
use  of  wreaths  as  prizes  in  the  Greek  games.  That  metaphor, 
which  implies  competition  and  so  exclusion,  is  not  an  adequate 
one  as  the  basis  of  the  N.  T.  use  {cf.  2  Clem.  Rom.  7,  where  this 
very  difficulty  is  felt),  and  crowns  were  in  fact  acquired  in  other 
ways  as  well  as  by  contending  in  the  games.  The  idea  is  rather 
of  a  mark  of  honour  to  be  given  by  the  Great  King  to  his  friends. 
An  excellent  case  of  this  figurative  use  is  Ep.  Arist.  280  /ca^w? 
o-i)  Tovro  eTTixeXet?,  etTre,  /Aeytcrre  ^aaCkev^  Oeov  aoi  aT€(f)avop 
BcKaLoavvrj^  Se3&)/coT09.  Righteousness  here  constitutes  the 
crown,  and  it  is  a  gift,  not  a  prize. 

The  metaphor  of  the  crown  for  the  blessed  reward  of  the  pious  was  evi- 
dently ab-eady  familiar  before  the  N.  T.  authors  wrote.  This  is  shown 
not  only  by  Test.  XII  Patr.  Benj.  4'  akeady  quoted,  but  also  by  the 
form  of  the  several  N.  T.  passages.  Note  the  use  of  the  definite  article, 
the  variation  in  the  added  genitive,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the 
idea  implied  in  TjiJiei?  Ss  Scj-OapTov,  i  Cor.  9".  It  may  even  be  that 
(s-ziifxvoq,  like  a-ue^avow,  had  already  gained  the  simple  meaning  "re- 
ward." 

tt}?  ^&)r}?,  epexegetical  genitive,  as  i  Pet.  5^  Ep.  Arist.  280. 
The  blessed  life  of  eternity  constitutes  the  crown.     Cf.  Rev.  2^". 

iTrrjyyeiXajo  sc.  0  ^eo?,  cf.  i  Jn.  5^^.  There  is  no  promise  of 
the  0.  T.  or  of  our  Lord  in  just  this  form  {cf.  Deut.  sqI'^-^o), 
and  a  reference  to  Rev.  2^^  Scoaco  aoi  tov  <jT€^avov  tt}?  ^cbt}?  is 
unlikely.  Eternal  life  as  the  reward  for  the  friends  of  God  was 
a  fundamental  idea  of  later  Jewish  and  of  Christian  escha- 
tology,  cf.  Ps.  Sol.  131",  Enoch  583,  4  Ezra  S^^s.^  Mk.  9",  Jn. 
315  iqio,  Rom.  2^  Rev.  2\  etc. 
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E.  Zeller,  however,  argues  in  Zeil.f.  wissensch.  Theol.  1863,  pp.  93-96, 
that  Rev.  2'°  is  the  promise  referred  to. 

exiQi'Ys^^a'ro]  Bt>A'F  minn  ff  boh.    The  addition  of  a  subject  is 
emendation,  thus : 

-f-  xupioi;  C  niin. 

+  b  xuptoq  KLP  minnp'sf  syr'>«'. 

+  0  Seo?  mirm  vg  syrP®"''. 

T049  a'yaTroicnv  avrou. 

Note  the  resemblance  to  2  Tim.  4^.  Von  Soden  suggests 
dependence  on  some  liturgical  form,  but  this  is  unnecessary. 
The  idea  and  phrase  are  strongly  characteristic  of  Deuteronomy. 
Cj.  Ex.  20^,  ical  TTOLOiv  eKeo'i  eh  %tXiaSa9  roh  a'yairoiaCv  jxe^ 
Deut.  7'  Tot9  a'ya'irSicnv  avrov,  Ps.  5^^  145^",  Ecclus.  31^*,  Bel 
V.  ^*,  Rom.  8^^  See  passages  from  O.  T.  and  other  Jewish  liter- 
ature mentioned  in  Spitta,  p.  30.  Cf.  the  similar  expression  in 
Jas.  2^  T?}?  /3aaL\€ia<;  %  i7rr]<yyei\aTo  rot?  ajaTrcoaiv  avrou. 
The  believer's  life  is  marked  by  constancy  in  faith  and  by  love 
of  God,  and  he  may  be  designated  by  either  attribute. 

13-18.  When  under  temptation,  do  not  excuse  yourself  by  say- 
ing that  temptations  proceed  from  God.  They  come  from  man's 
evil  passion.  God  sends  only  good  gifts  to  us,  for  we  are  his  chil- 
dren and  the  first-fruits  of  his  creation. 

The  passage  has  no  doctrinal  purpose  other  than  to  warn  the 
readers  against  resorting  to  a  current  excuse  for  sin.  The  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  is  made  by  the  aid  of  the  ambigu- 
ity of  the  word  Treipa^o'/iew?,  which  means  both  "tried"  and 
"tempted."  The  temptations  intended  do  not  appear  to  be 
restricted  to  those  involved  in  "trials." 

13.  fjir]Bel<i  .  .  .  Xeyero).     Cf.  M  etTr?;?,  Ecclus.  s^^  "  15". 

7r€Lpa^6fxevo<;.  Evidently  means  {cf.  w.  ^^  '•)  temptation  to 
sin,  not  merely  external  trial.  See  on  Treipaafxol^;^  v.  -,  and 
cf.  I  Tim.  6*  ek  Tretpaafiop  koX  TrwyiSa.  The  excuse  shows  that 
the  writer  is  not  thinking  of  a  state  of  religious  persecution, 
with  the  consequent  temptation  to  complete  renunciation  of 
faith  in  Christ  or  in  God,  but  rather  of  ordinary  temptation. 
In  the  case  supposed  the  person  tempted  either  has  yielded,  or 
is  on  the  point  of  yielding;  he  is  called  0  'jr€ipa^6fxevo<;,  instead 
of  6  afiapjoiVj  by  a  kind  of  euphemism.     He  excuses  himself 
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by  declaring  that  the  temptation  came  from  God.  Paul  in 
I  Cor.  10^^  makes  a  similar  exhortation  in  curiously  different 
form:  "Do  not  excuse  yourselves  by  thinking  that  your  temp- 
tation is  greater  than  man  can  bear." 

Warning  against  this  natural  and  common  impulse  of  frail 
humanity  is  found  clearly  expressed  in  Ecclus.  15""^°,  M  el'n-rj'i 
ort  Alo,  Kvpiov  airea-Trjv  ktX.  ;  cf.  also  the  references  to  Philo 
given  below. 

Prov.  19'  dttppouuvT}  dtv5pb<;  Xunafvexat  Tct?  SSoiq  auroO,  tov  Ss  Gebv  aE- 
Ttaiat  Ty)  xotpSfqc  auTou,  Hermas,  Sim.  vi,  3  aJTtwvrat  xbv  xuptov,  and 
similar  passages,  relate  to  complaints  of  misfortune,  not  to  excuses  for 
sin. 

That  the  idea  was  often  expressed  among  Greeks  of  many 
periods  is  seen  from  the  following  instances : 

Homer,  Odyss.  i,  32-34  (Zeus  speaks), 

w  x6xot,  olov  Sf)  vu  Seolk;  ^poTol  atTiowvxat. 

8^  -fjix^cov  y&p  ipaat  xcix'  e|j,[jt,£voci  *    ol  Se  xal  auTol 

a;pfiatv  axstaOa^^cyjatv  uxspfAopov  aXye'  exoufftv. 

//.  xix,  86-87,  ^y^  S'oux  aiiioq  ei[u, 

dtXXa  Zeuc;  xal  [lotpa  xal  T)epo;yolTtc;  Iptvui;. 
Euripides,  Tro  des,  914-1032,  Orest.  285,  PJicen.  1612-14. 
^schines,  Timarch.  i,  190,  \l^  yap  oYejOs,  w  'AOrjvalot,  Ta<;  twv  dStxr)- 
[iixwv  apxas  (ixb  Gewv,  dW  oux  ux'  dvGpwxwv  dtasXyetac  yfyveaOott. 

Plato,  Respiib.  10,  p.  617  E,  atTta  eXo[j,evou  •  6eb<;  devatTiot;,  exactly  ex- 
presses the  idea,  but  seems  irrelevant,  because  in  the  context  the  choice 
referred  to  is  made  by  a  pre-existent  soul  of  a  future  condition  of  life ; 
cf.  also  p.  619  C. 

Philo,  Leg.  allcg.  ii,  19,  Mang.  p.  80,  "When  the  mind  has  sinned  and 
removed  itself  far  from  virtue,  it  lays  the  blame  on  divine  causes  {-za.  Osta), 
attributing  to  God  its  own  change  (xpoxTj)";  Defuga  et  inv.  (De  prof.), 
15,  Mang.  pp.  557  /. :  "Of  no  secret,  treacherous,  and  deliberate  crime 
is  it  proper  to  say  that  it  was  done  by  the  will  of  God  (xa-rd  Gsdv) ,  but 
they  are  done  by  our  own  will  (xaO*  rjixdc;  auxouq).  For  in  ourselves, 
as  I  have  said,  are  the  treasuries  of  evil,  but  with  God  the  treasuries 
of  good  things  only.  Whoever,  therefore,  'flees  for  refuge,'  that  is, 
whoever  blames  not  himself  but  God  for  his  sins,  let  him  be  punished. 
...  A  blemish  almost  or  quite  inciu-able  is  the  affirmation  that  the 
deity  is  the  cause  of  evil.  .  .  .  And  what  slander  could  be  worse  than 
to  say  that  not  with  us  but  with  God  lies  the  origin  of  evil?"  Cf. 
also  Philo,  Quod  deter,  pot,  insid.  32. 
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Terence,  Eun.  v,  2.  36,  quid  si  hoc  qidspiam  voluit  detis? 
Plaut.  Aid.  iv,  10.  7,  deiis  impidsor  mild  fuit. 
See  L.  Schmidt,  Die  Ethik  der  alien  Griechen,  1882,  i,  pp.  230-240. 

The  fact  that  this  idea  was  so  familiar  helps  to  account 
for  the  attachment  of  vv.  ^^-^^  to  a  passage  (w.  ^-^'^)  which 
deals  with  another  sort  of  ireipaa iM}<i .  The  substance  of  the 
passage  is  not  original;  the  freshness  consists  in  the  way  in 
which  the  thought  is  worked  out. 

The  suggestion  of  Pfleiderer  {Das  Urchristenlum'^,  ii,  p.  546)  that  this 
is  polemic  against  the  gnostics  has  as  Uttle  foundation  as  the  older  ref- 
erences to  Essenes,  Pharisees,  or  Simon  Magus.  The  quotations  given 
above  prove  this.  It  would  be  easier  (and  not  unnatural)  to  think  of 
a  Greek  popular  habit  of  thought  and  speech  which  had  affected  a 
Jewish  community.  The  idea  of  being  "  tempted,"  which  is  the  root 
of  the  whole  passage,  also  shows  that  the  self-excusing  sinner  whom 
James  has  in  mind  is  no  gnostic. 

aTTo.  The  preposition  airo,  which  expresses  a  "looser  and  more 
remote"  relation  of  agency  is  perhaps  used  here  out  of  rever- 
ence. Cf.  Lex.  s.  V.  p.  59^,  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  i^ ;  J.  H.  Moulton, 
Prolegomena,  pp.  102,  237. 

&%(i\  K  minn  read  h-zb,  by  an  unnecessary  emendation  to  a  more 
usual  phrase. 

aireCpacno^  (class.  aireiprjTO'i ^  a7reipaT0<i)  can  mean,  when 
used  of  a  person,  (i)  "untempted,"  "untemptable,"  or  (2)  "un- 
versed," "having  no  experience." 

In  favour  of  the  meaning  "  untemptable "  (E.V.)  is  the  sharp 
verbal  contrast  then  afforded  to  Treipd^ei  ovSeva. 

KUKcov.  On  this  good  literary  use  of  the  genitive,  see  Winer, 
§  30.  4 ;  Blass,  §  36.  11;  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  p.  74 
("  the  poetical  phraseology  of  the  Attic  period  had  come  down 
into  the  market-place"). 

14-15.  The  source  of  temptation  is  within  the  man;  the 
process  is  from  passion,  through  sin,  to  death. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  James's  mind  naturally  turns  for 
the  true  explanation  of  temptation  not  to  the  Jewish  thought 
of  Satan  {cf.  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  sin  in  the  Book  of 
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Enoch  69^ '^•),  or  of  the  "evil  root,"  but  to  a  psychological 
analysis,  strongly  influenced  by  Greek  conceptions  of  human 
nature. 

14.  vTTo  T?)?  t'Sia?  eVt^y/iia?.  Belongs  primarily  with  ireipd- 
^€Tat,,  for  otherwise  the  contrast  of  Oeo^  and  iindv/xia  is  weak- 
ened; but  it  is,  secondarily,  the  agent  of  the  participles  also. 

imOvfiLa,  a  word  in  itself  applicable  to  any  desire,  whether  in- 
nocent or  wrong,  is  here  used  of  desire  for  something  forbidden, 
"lust"  (E.V.)  in  the  broader  sense  of  that  word.  The  source 
of  temptation  is  desire,  and  lies  within,  not  without,  the  man. 
There  is  no  emphasis  here,  as  in  Ecclus.  15^*"^°,  on  free  will; 
on  the  other  hand,  any  conception  of  an  outside,  personified, 
Power,  such  as  Paul  employs  in  Rom.  7*'  i*^-  ^^-  ^'',  is  foreign  to 
this  passage.  The  conception  is  far  simpler  and  more  naive 
than  either  of  these. 

On  iTTidv/xta,  see  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  Ixxxviii,  and  cf.  4^ 
2  Pet.  iS  2  Tim.  3^,  Tit.  33. 

Ecclus.  18'"  '•  5^,  4  Mace,  i"  xpb  jxsv  ouv  ttj?  tjoov^s  laxtv  Ixi0u[j.fa ' 
[lero:  Se  ty)v  -fjoovrjv  xapi,  4  Mace.  !"•  "  z'-  ■••  «  3^.  "•  12  523.  In  these 
passages  the  word  is  used  with  various  shades  of  meaning.  Cf.  Philo, 
Quod  onin.  prob.  liber,  22  si  (jlsv  y«P  [^  'l^JX'')]  '"^P^?  kTzi^u^Llac.  sXauvexost 
ij  u(p'  T)Sov^(;  S£>.£a^£Tat.  On  the  significance  of  lxi9u[Jita  in  Philo's  sys- 
tem, see  J.  Drummond,  Philo  Judceus,  1888,  ii,  pp.  302-306,  and  note 
especially  De  conciip.  i  /.,M.  pp.  348-350;  De  sacerd.  honor.  3,  M.  p. 
23s,  where  eiuteupn'a  is  vividly  set  forth  as  the  source  of  sin.  The 
background  of  James's  use  is  current  popularised  conceptions  of  Hel- 
lenistic philosophy.  The  Stoic  discussion  of  the  word  in  Stobseus,  ii,  7 
(Wachsmuth's  ed.  pp.  87-91)  is  instructive  in  this  respect.  See  also 
on  Jas.  4'  '•. 

There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  introducing  the  thought  of  the 
jezer  ha-ra  here,  although  the  function  is  closely  similar.  See  F.  C. 
Porter,  "The  Yefer  Hara,"  in  Yale  Biblical  and  Semitic  Studies,  1902, 
pp.  91-158. 

i^eXKofievo'i  kuI  BeXea^6fX€vo<; ,  "when  he  is  lured  and  en- 
ticed" (by  it). 

These  words  were  applied  to  the  hunter  or,  especially,  the  fisherman, 
who  "lures"  his  prey  from  its  retreat  (l^eXxetv)  and  "entices"  it 
(SeXsiiJ^etv)  by  bait  (SeXeap)  to  his  trap,  hook,  or  net.     The  two  words 
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thus  merely  refer  to  different  aspects  of  the  same  process.  They  arc  a 
natural  figure  of  speech  for  the  solicitation  of  illicit  desire,  and  the  com- 
bination of  one  or  both  with  extOutj.(a  or  tjSovtj  is  repeatedly  found  in 
Philo  and  in  Greek  writers.  CJ.  the  sentence  from  Philo  quoted  above 
and  the  many  illustrative  passages  given  by  Mayor  and  Hort ;  also 
2  Pet.  2".  >'. 

The  language  thus  has  its  analogies  outside  of  the  O.  T.,  in  Greek 
writers.  This  figure  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  that  which  is 
worked  out  in  v. " ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  words  e^£Xx6;jievo? 
r-aX  §£X£a!^6[jL£vo<;  suggested  in  themselves  the  practises  of  the  harlot,  or 
that  these  are  in  mind  in  either  verse. 

15.  Illicit  desire  leads  to  sin,  and  sin  causes  death. 

elra  introduces,  with  a  change  of  figure,  the  practical  result 
of  the  temptation  arising  from  eTriOvixia.  When  indulged  {cJ. 
4  Mace.  31-^)  desire  bears  its  natural  fruit,  first  sin,  then,  ulti- 
mately, death.  This  follows  {eha)  the  enticement  of  tempta- 
tion. 

For  the  metaphor  (which  is  purely  decorative),  cf.  Ps.  7"  <'')  tSoii 
t58tvT]CT£v  avofifav,  auveXx^ev  xovov,  xal  eT£X£v  dStxt'av;  Philo,  De  sacr. 
Abel,  et  Cain.  31,  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  100,  p.  327  C. 

avWa^ovaa  tiic-tu. 

Cf.  Gen.  2i2  38',  etc.  The  two  ideas  have  no  independent  signifi- 
cance in  the  figure.  That  the  issue  is  due  to  a  union  with  the  will 
(Beyschlag)  is  not  indicated  as  in  the  writer's  thought.  Such  psy- 
chological analysis  is  found  in  Philo,  but  is  beyond  the  range  of  James  ; 
and  the  idea,  when  developed  carefully,  proves  inconsistent  with  this 
context,  see  Spitta,  p.  37.  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  spite  of  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  p.  327  (other  references  in 
Schneckenburger  and  Spitta);  nor  of  the  devil  as  father  (Spitta). 
But  the  quotations  from  Philo  and  Test.  XII  Patr.  (c.  g.  Benj.  7)  given 
by  Spitta,  ad  loc,  attest  the  frequent  use  of  this  figure  to  express  similar 
ideas. 

aixaprlav.  "Sin,"  collectively  and  in  general;  " pravae  ac- 
tiones  et  cogitationcs.^'  Desire  for  what  is  forbidden  tempts 
the  man,  and  thus  is  the  source  of  sin.  Cf.  Apoc.  Mos.  19 
eTnOvjiia  yap  iariv  Ke(f)aXr]  irdarj'i  ap,apTta<i. 

7}  Be  cLfxapTia.     Takes  up  ap-apTiav ;   hence  the  article. 

anoreXecrdela-a^  "when  it  has  become  complete,  fully  devel- 
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oped,"  "  has  come  to  maturity."  The  word  (on  which  see  Hort) 
is  drawn  from  the  figure  of  the  successive  generations,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  determine  wherein  in  fact  the  complete  ma- 
turity of  sin  consists ;  sin  is  " complete"  when  it  is  able  to  bring 
forth  its  inevitable  baneful  fruit,  death.  The  "perfect  work" 
(c/.  V.  *)  of  sin  is  death. 

uTTO/cvel,  cf.  V.  ^^  The  verb  is  frequently  used  of  animals, 
hence  appropriate  here;  otherwise  it  is  a  medical  rather  than 
a  literary  word. 

Neither  dizoxskelv  nor  aicoxueTv  is  a  common  Biblical  word,  dtxo- 
T£>.£lv  is  found  elsewhere  only  i  Esd.  5",  2  Mace.  15",  Lk.  13'^;  ixoxueiv 
only  4  Mace.  15",  Jas.  i^'. 

Bdvarov.  Death  as  an  objective  state,  brought  upon  man 
as  the  result  of  sin,  and  the  opposite  of  blessed  life  with  God 
{cf.  v.  12  are^avov  ^(orj'i,  and  $^°)  and  cf.  Rom.  6-1  ^-  6-^  ra  yap 
O'^oiVLa  rrj'i  afiapjia'i  6dvaro<;,  8^;  Wisd.  i^^s.^  Cf.  Thilo,  De 
plant.  Noe  9,  M.  p.  335.     See  also  Mt.  71^-  ^^ 

16  -18.  God,  on  the  other  hand,  sends  solely  and  consistently 
good  gifts,  as  befits  the  relation  of  a  father  to  his  first-born. 

16.  M  irXavaaOe.  "Do  not  err,"  "be  not  deceived."  As 
in  I  Cor.  6^  15^^  Gal.  6^,  used  to  introduce  a  pointed  utterance. 
Cf.  Ign.  Phil.  3,  Eph.  16,  which  may,  however,  be  dependent 
on  I  Cor.  6'. 

On  a8€X(j)ot,  which  here  is  used  to  add  to  the  emphasis,  see 
note  on  v.  ^,  and  cf.  2^  3^^. 

17.  Trdaa,  "every." 

Various  commentators  assign  to  izdax  here  the  meaning  "only," 
"nothing  but"  (see  note  on  xaj^tv  /apiv,  v. ').  But  this  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  sense  here,  and  is  rendered  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible 
by  the  order  of  words  xatra  Soatq  iyaGiQ.  ica?  with  the  sense  of  "only" 
(Ger.  tauter)  should  stand  next  to  the  adjective  to  which  it  logically 
belongs,  and  usually  stands  directly  before  it. 

SoW,  "gift,"  either  the  act  of  giving  or  the  thing  given. 
Here  the  parallelism  to  Boyp-q/xa  makes  the  latter  sense  probable. 
Cf.  Ecclus.  11^^  26^*  32^^  The  word  is  very  common  in  Eccle- 
siasticus. 
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ayad^.  On  this  word  lies  strong  emphasis,  in  contrast  to  the 
evil  ireipaafio';  which  n  l^^a,  einOviiCa  and  not  God  brings  to 
man.  The  omission  of  the  writer  to  make  the  implied  comple- 
mentary statement,  that  bad  gifts  do  not  come  from  God,  adds 
to  the  rhetorical  effect. 

8(i}pT]fjLa,  "present,"  "donation,"  "benefaction";  cf.  Rom. 
5^^.  A  mainly  poetical  word.  Not  quite  happily  rendered  by 
R.V.  "boon." 

For  the  difference  between  SfSujAt  and  Swplo[i.at  with  their  cognates, 
see  Mayor's  and  Hort's  notes,  together  with  the  huge  collection  of 
material  in  Heisen,  pp.  541-592.  The  latter  series  of  words  often  has 
the  idea  of  generous  giving ;  but  here  in  James  there  is  no  special  dis- 
tinction intended,  the  repetition  being  solely  for  rhetorical  effect,  and 
very  probably  part  of  a  poetical  allusion  or  quotation. 

reXeiov,  cf.  !*•  "  32.  "Perfect"  in  this  case  (note  parallel 
to  ayadr))  excludes  any  element  of  evil  in  the  gift.  Cf.  3^ 
reXeto'i  avijp,  Clem.  Al.  PcBd.  i,  6,  p.  113  reXeto?  cov  reXeia 
')(apLelTaL  BrjirovOev,  Philo,  De  sacr.  Abel,  et  Cain.  14  OefXL'i  he 
ovBev  areXe^i  avru)  ')^api^eadatj  wad'  oXoKXr/pot  Kot  Trai'TeXet? 
al  Tov  ayevrjTov  Soopeal  iracraL. 

That  rraad  80  |  crt?  dyd  |  Or]  ical  [  irav  Sco  I  prjfjLa  re  I  Xetov 
makes  an  hexameter,  the  second  syllable  of  Socrt?  being  length- 
ened under  the  ictus,  may  be  an  accident,  although  even  so 
it  might  show  a  good  ear  for  rhythm  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  But  the  unusual  and  poetical  word  hcaprj^a  and  the 
imperfect  antithesis  to  w.  ^^-^^  make  it  more  likely  that  we 
have  here  a  quotation  from  an  unknown  source. 

dvcodev,  i.  e.  ovpapodev,  cf.  t,^^'  ",  Jn.  3^1  19",  referring  to  that 
which  is  from  God. 

So  Philo,  De  somn.  i,  26  Bid  Td<;  6fi/3pr]0ei(Ta<;  dv(o6ev  Bcoped'i 
aya6o<i  kol  t€X€lo<;  i^  (t-PXV'*  ^y^vero  \sc.  0  'Icraa/c]. 

The  thought  that  God  is  the  source  only  of  good,  here  clearly  ex- 
pressed, is  found  in  Greek  writers  (see  quotations  in  Mayor*,  pp.  56/., 
and  Schneckenburger,  p.  30),  as  well  as  in  Philo,  e.  g.  De  decern  orac.  ^^ 
bzhq  T)v,  euOtit;  51  xuptoi;  i-^OL^hq,  ti6v(i)v  dtyaOuv  aCiiioq,  xaxoO  S'  ouSev6(;, 
De  prof.  15,  De  confiis.  ling.  36  (see  other  quotations  in  Mayor  and 
Schneckenburger). 
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It  was  evidently  a  familiar  commonplace  of  Jewish  thought,  cj.  Tob. 

4>'  ct'jihc,  6   xupios  ofowat  xiwa  Ta  dtYaOa,  also  Beresh.  r.  51.  5  «Zzot7 
i?.  Chanina:  non  est  res  mala  dcsccndcns  dcsiipcr ;  Sanhedrin  59.  2. 

Kara^alvov  expands  dvcodev,  and  so  explains  why  the  gifts 
are  ''good"  and  "perfect."  For  similar  phrases  lagging  after 
the  first  statement,  cf.  v.  ^^  3*  4}^.  This  gives  better  force  to 
each  word  than  to  connect  iajLV  with  Kara^alvov. 

Hort  (following  Thos.  Erskine,  The  Unconditional  Freedom  of  the  Gos- 
pel', 1820,  pp.  22,gf.)  advocates  the  translation  :  "Every  giving  is  good 
and  every  gift  perfect  from  above  {or  from  its  first  source) ,  descending," 
etc.  This  assumes  that  Sdat?  and  Scoprjixa  contain  in  themselves  the 
idea  of  a  divine  gift,  and  in  order  to  make  avwOev  fit  the  sentence  re- 
quires for  it  the  meaning  "from  their  source,"  "by  reason  of  their 
origin,"  which  it  can  hardly  have.  It  produces,  however,  the  sense  re- 
quired by  the  context,  and  if  the  words  were  to  be  regarded  as  forming 
a  complete  sentence,  it  would  be  hard  to  give  them  any  other  trans- 
lation than  this.  If  they  are  a  quotation,  the  original  application  would 
probably  have  been  in  the  direction  of  the  Greek  proverb  Swpov  5'  0  xt 
Sw  tk;  eicafvec  and  the  Latin  noli  eqiii  denies  inspicere  donati  (Jerome, 
Praef.  comm.  in  Ephes.),  "Don't  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth";  see 
H.  Fischer,  in  Philologns,  1891,  pp.  377-379- 

airo  rod  iraTpo<i  tmv  (f)0)T(av,  i.  e.  God,  here  described  as  the 
creator  of  the  heavenly  bodies  {cf.  Ps.  136''  tw  iroLTjcravTc  (^oira 
fieyaXa  /aoW,  Jer.  4^^  iTTe/3\€ylra  .  .  .  et9  rbv  oupavov,  Koi  ovk 
rjv  TO,  (jjcora  avrov),  and  thus  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
light  and  of  all  blessing,  cf.  Ps.  36^  iv  tw  (poori  aov  o-^jrofieda 

This  designation  and  the  developed  figure  which  follows,  in 
which  God  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  {cf.  Mai.  4^)  is  con- 
trasted with  the  physical  sun,  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the 
thought  of  the  good  gifts  which  descend  from  the  heavens,  at 
once  the  abode  of  God  and  the  location  of  the  sun.  That  it 
was  natural  to  a  Jew  is  shown  by  the  benediction  before  Shema: 
"Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God  who  hath  formed  the  lights." 
Perhaps  it  hints  at  the  thought  of  God's  nature  as  light.  No 
astrological  allusion  is  to  be  found  here. 

For  TTUT^p  in  this  sense,  cf.  Job  38^8  {verov  irarrip  and  the 
whole  verse),  and  note  Philo's  constant  use  of  o  Trarrjp  rcbv 
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oXwv  in  sense  of  ''the  Creator."  Cf.  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  36 
(as  read  in  Ceriani,  Monument  a  sacra  ct  prof  ana,  v,  i)  evwiriov 
Tou  (j)0}To<i  TMv  oXroVj  Tov  7raTpb<;  tmv  (f)coTcov ;  Testament  of 
Abraham  (ed.  M.  R.  James,  1892),  Recension  B,  c.  7,  Trarijp 
TOV  (broTck  ;  Ephraem  Syr.  Opera,  v,  col.  489  (see  above,  p.  96). 

Philo's  lofty  thought  of  God  as  "archetypal  Splendor"  is  mainly  in- 
teresting here  as  showing  the  total  absence  from  the  mind  of  James  of 
such  metaphysical  speculation,  although  he  sees  the  ideal  and  poetical 
aspects  of  light.  See  Philo,  De  cherub.  28  (M.  i,  p.  156),  De  somn.  i,  13 
(M.  i,  p.  632),  quoted  by  Hort. 

Trap  &.  For  irapd  c.  dat.  used  in  the  mention  of  an  attribute, 
cf.  Job  12^3,  Eph.  6^  Rom.  9^^,  etc.  Cf.  also  Trapa  tw  dew,  Mk. 
io2^  Mt.  i92«,  Lk.  18",  Rom.  2",  Eph.  6^;  so  Gen.  iSi^  (Cod. 

A).     Perhaps  the  indirectness  of  statement  is  due  to  a  certain 

"instinct  of  reverence"  (Hort),  cf.  airo,  v.*'. 
The  affirmation  is  that  to  send  good  gifts  belongs  to  God's 

unvarying  nature.      In  this  he  is  unUke  the  sun,  which  sends 

now  the  full  light  of  noon,  now  the  dimness  of  twilight,  and 

which  at  night  sends  no  hght  at  all.     God's  light  ever  shines ; 

from  him  proceeds  no  turning  shadow.     So  i  Jn.  i^  0  Oeb'i  <^w? 

eaTiv  Koi  (JKOTia  ovk  ecrriv  iv  avTa>  ovBcfi^a. 

Closely  similar  are  Is.  6oi''  2"  y.T.l  oux  'iaiai  aot  Ixc  6  ^Xto?  £lq  <p(5<;  rjiiipaqy 
oCi^k  ivazoXi]  atkiiYqq  qiuTtst  aot  t:?)v  vuxTa,  dtXX'  I'jxac  aot  /.ijptO(;  <f(bq  af(5- 
vtov,  v.ix\  b  OeJx;  So^ot  aou.  ou  ydp  Suae-rat  6  rikiiq  aot,  xal  i)  aeXT)V'»3  cot 
oijx,  ex.Xeftj'S' '  eorat  y^P  xijpt6c;  aot  (pw?  ottwvtov,  Wisd.  723  f-  (pwil  auvxpt- 
vo;jL^VT)  eup(ax£TO!t  xpox^pa'  touto  [jlsv  yocp  ZiacBix^TM  vu?,  ooyixq  SI  oux 
dvTioxtJet  xoxfst. 

For  the  contrast  between  God  and  the  heavens,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  cf.  Job  i5'6  255  f-.  See  also  Enoch  418,  "For  the  sun  changes  oft 
for  a  blessing  or  a  curse";  Ecclus.  17"  xl  90)T£tv6Tepov  f)X(ou;  xal 
toOto  exXet'xst.  Cf.  Epictetus,  Diss,  i,  i4>'',  where  the  limitation  of 
the  sun,  which  is  not  able  to  illuminate  the  space  where  the  shadow  of 
the  earth  falls,  is  contrasted  with  the  power  of  God  (6  xctl  -ubv  i^Xtov 
aiirbv  x£TcotT]X(j<;  xal  xepiayuv). 

The  comparison  of  God  with  the  sun  is  a  natural  one  under  any 
monotheistic  conception.  See  Mayor's  or  Schneckenburger's  references 
to  Philo  and  Plato,  also  i  Jn.  i^  with  Westcott's  note. 

For  the  idea  of  the  immutability  of  God,  cf.  Mai.  36  St6Tt  lytb  xiipto? 
6  Oebg  uiJitiv  xal  o6x  T)XXo((i)[jiat,  Heb.  713-18,  Philo,  Leg.  all.  ii,  9;  ii,  22 
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xivxa  to;  CtkXa  xplxeTat,  [i6voc.  Be  auxb?  (i'Tp£'7cx6t;  laxt,  and  passages 
in  Maj'or',  p.  6i.  C/.  CIcm.  Al.  Strom,  i,  24,  p.  418  xb  laxb?  xal  [Advqjiov 
Tou  Geou  y.a\  xb  xxpexxov  auxoO  yu?  xal  affX'')lJ-!i"'^'^ov- 

o5x  svt]  t<P  minn  have  substituted  the  weaker  and  more  familiar 
oux.  ejxiv. 

TrapaWay^,  "variation."  This  does  not  seem  to  be  an  astro- 
nomical terminus  technicus,  although  in  general  senses  {e.  g.  of 
the  "variation"  in  the  length  of  the  day  and  in  the  daily  course 
of  the  sun  through  the  heavens ;  cf.  references  in  Mayor^,  p.  60, 
and  Gebser,  Brief  des  Jacobus,  p.  83)  it  is  used  by  astronomers, 
and  its  resemblance  to  the  term  TrapaXXa^t?,  "parallax,"  gives 
it  a  quasi-astronomical  sound.  The  contrast  intended  is  mainly 
with  the  sun  and  moon,  as  being  the  most  important  and  most 
changeable  (pwra. 

irapaWajT]  r)  Tpo7r7]<;  ciTrocrKiaafia. 

Tliis  is  the  reading  of  all  printed  editions  of  the  N.  T. ;  with 
this  reading  tjOOtt?)?  airoa-Kiacrfia  would  mean  "  shadow  that  is 
cast  by  turning"  (R.V.).  The  reading  is,  however,  probably 
wrong  (see  textual  note  below),  and  for  the  last  three  words 
should  be  substituted  rj  rpoTrrj^i  aTToaKidafiaTO'^,  the  whole 
phrase  meaning:  "with  whom  is  none  of  the  variation  that 
belongs  to  ('consists  in,'  'is  observed  in')  the  turning  of  the 
shadow."  The  general  sense  is  the  same  as  with  the  usual 
reading. 

•f)  xpoxYJ?  dcTCo<TXt(4a[i.axo(;]  Bt{*Pap.  oxyrhynch.  1229. 

?3  xpox-?)  dxoa>tiaa[jt.axo?]  614  1108  ff  {vcl  modicum  ohumhrationis)  boh 
{nor  a  form  of  a  shadow  which  passed). 

9)  xpoxijc;  dTCoa/.t'a(Tixa]  i^^ACKLP  minn  vg  {vicissitiidinis  obumbratio) 
Jer  {adv.  Jov.  i,  39  conversionis  ohiimhraciilum)  Aug  {momenti  obumbratio). 

fj  xpoxY)  1^  Tpoxrit;  dtTuoaxtaapia  876  1518. 

dtTCoax(a(jp.a  ri  xapaXXayfj  r^  xpoxT)  sah. 

Editors  appear  all  to  have  read  f^  (instead  of  -f)),  and  have  conse- 
quently been  unable  to  find  any  meaning  in  the  phrase  as  found  in 
t<*B  and  recently  (1914)  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  papyrus 
fragment  (fourth  century)  published  in  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  x, 
no.  1229.  They  have,  therefore,  been  driven  to  adopt  the  reading  of 
^"ACKLP  minn.  Hort  discusses  the  passage  in  "  Introduction,"  pp. 
217/.,  as  follows: 

"The  only  quite  trustworthy  evidence  from  internal  character  for 
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derivation  from  a  common  proximate  original  consists  in  tlie  presence 
of  such  erroneous  identical  readings  as  are  evidently  due  to  mere  care- 
lessness or  capriceof  individual  scribes,  and  could  not  easily  have  escaped 
correction  in  passing  through  two  or  three  transcriptions  .  .  .  t<  and  B 
have  in  common  but  one  such  reading"  [viz.  the  one  in  Jas.  i''  here 
under  discussion]. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  reading  of  SB,  which  he  as- 
sumed to  be  obviously  false,  Hort  made  the  following  ingenious  sugges- 
tions :  (i)  that  dTcooxfaaiAa  was  incorporated  with  a  following  tzuxo? 
(actually  found  in  one  minuscule) ;  or  (2)  that  it  was  assimilated  to  the 
preceding  genitive  xpoxfic; ;  or  (3)  that  dxo-  became  mentally  separated 
from  -(jxtotaiAa,  and  that  the  supposed  solecism  was  then  corrected; 
or  (4)  that  both  the  competing  readings  represent  corruptions  of  an 
original  axoCTX,[aaii.6c;  not  found  in  any  Ms.  (see  "  Introduction,"  p.  218, 
and  Mayor,  textual  apparatus  to  the  passage) . 

Wordsworth,  SB,  i,  p.  138,  in  part  following  Est,  Comnientarius 
in  cpistolam  Jacob; ,  1631,  thinks  that  the  modicum  of  S  and  the 
momenti  of  Augustine  imply  poxTj,  poiiYjs,  "turn  of  the  scale,"  and  that 
one  or  the  other  of  these  represents  the  original  Greek.  But  neither 
poTTo  nor  poTTOs  makes  good  sense,  and  although  {cf.  Is.  4O'0  a  "little 
thing"  may  cause  a  "turn  of  the  scale,"  the  Latin  word  modicum  is 
not  a  natural  translation  for  the  Greek  pox:Q.  Hence  modicjim  obumbra- 
tionis  is  probably  only  a  loose  and  general  translation  of  TpoxTj  ixo- 
QY.ii.a'^ctioq„  in  which  the  specific  meaning  of  TpoxTj  is  neglected.  On  the 
other  hand,  momenti  would  indeed  be  an  exact  rendering  of  pox^?,  but, 
in  the  sense  of  "movement,"  it  is  equally  apt  as  a  translation  of  xpoxiic;.* 
Accordingly,  the  Latin  versions  merely  show  that  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine had  the  reading  of  S'^AC,  while  ff  represents  a  different  text, 
identical  with  that  of  614  1108  boh. 

The  genitive  dcxoaxtiaixaTo?  in  614  iioSff  boh  gives  important  partial 
support  to  the  text  of  Bi<*  pap,  and  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  read- 
ing of  these  latter  is  due  to  an  accidental  error  in  a  proximate  com- 
mon ancestor. 

In  fact,  the  reading  of  BS*  pap  tj  TpoxTf]<;  (ixoaxtstaixaxo?  makes  ex- 
cellent sense,  if  only  t)  is  taken  as  the  article  on  which  Tpoxf]?  depends, 
the  meaning  being  that  given  above  {cf.  Kiihner-Gerth,  Grammatik  d. 
griech.  Sprache^,  ii,  §  464.3).  The  resulting  phrase  is  apt  and  not  with- 
out beauty,  but  the  accumulation  of  long  words  makes  it  heavj',  and 
it  was  broken  up  by  taking  t)  as  meaning  "or"  and  dropping  the  geni- 
tive termination  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  nouns.f 

•Possibly  modicum  has  been  substituted  for  an  original  translation,  momentum,  "move- 
ment." This  latter  word  may  well  have  been  misunderstood  in  the  sense  of  "a  Httle,"  "a 
particle";  and  in  that  case  modicum  would  be  a  correct  and  unambiguous  synonym. 

t  A  similar  misreading  is  found  in  the  repeated  quotation  by  Augustine  of  Rom.  7"  afj-aprio- 
Ab?  rj  a/iapTia  in  the  translation  out  peccatum ;  so  e.  g.  Ep.  82,  §  20  (\'ienna  cd.  vol.  xxxiv,  p. 
372-  5),  Contra  duas  epistulas  Pelasianorum,  i,  14.    See  C.  H.  Turner  in  JTS,  xii,  p.  275. 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  textual  facts  here  do  not  indicate  any  close 
relation  between  B  and  i<,  but  only  that  in  this  instance  both  are  free 
from  a  process  of  emendation  which,  in  one  or  the  other  direction,  has 
affected  all  other  witnesses  except  the  papyrus.  The  reading  of  {^''AC 
and  that  of  614  1108  are  two  independent  corrections  of  the  original  as 
found  in  B{<*  pap. 

Both  614  and  1108  belong  to  von  Soden's  group  1°.  To  the  same 
group  seems  to  belong  also  876  (i^'"),  which,  according  to  Scrivener, 
reads  izxp(zWx-{-fj  r)  -upox^  y)  Tpoiro?  axojxfjtatxa.  This  is  a  conflation 
due  to  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  conformation  of  one  type  of  text  to 
another;  it  is  also  found  in  1518. 

876,  1518,  1765,  and  2138  have  at  the  close  of  the  verse  a  gloss  ouSI 
[il/pt  uxovo(a<;  Tcvb?  uxo^oX9)  ii%oav.i6:a[iaxoq,  "not  even  the  least  suspicion 
of  a  shadow."  Von  Soden's  hypothesis  (p.  1862)  that  the  reading  of 
BK*  was  a  trace  of  this  gloss  was  unlikely  in  itself  and  is  now  seen  to 
be  unnecessary.  The  gloss  itself  has  arisen  from  the  comment  of  "  (Ec- 
umenius"  :  "zh  hk  "xpox^?  axoaxfaatxa,"  dvzl  tou,  oijSs  y-^ZP'S  uxovofa? 
"zivbq  uxo^oXt). 

rpoirri,  "turning,"  "change,"  is  another  semi-astronomical 
word.  It  is  used  technically  for  the  solstice  (hence  English, 
"tropic"),  so  Deut.  33^*  r]\(ov  rpoiroip^  Wisd.  71*  rpoircov 
aX\a7a?,  see  Sophocles,  Greek  Lex.  s.  v.  for  many  examples ; 
but  it  is  also  applied  to  other  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  so  perhaps  Job  38^^  eiria-racrai  he  rpoira'i  ovpavov,  cf. 
references  in  L.  and  S.  s.  v.,  especially  Plato,  Tim.  11,  p.  39  D. 

The  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  change  in  general,  and 
with  reference  to  human  fickleness  and  frailty ;  see  Philo,  Leg. 
all.  ii,  9;  De  sacr.  Abel,  et  Cain.  37,  and  references  given  at 
length  by  Mayor^,  p.  61.  These  various  meanings  make  pos- 
sible the  figurative  use  here,  in  which  there  is  allusion  to  both 
senses.  To  exclude  altogether  the  astronomical  allusion,  as 
some  do,  unduly  weakens  the  passage  and  overlooks  the  sug- 
gestions of  o  Trarrjp  t(ov  (Jxotcov^  TrapaXXaj'^,  and  aTrocrKLaafia, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  fLx  the  meaning  as  a  direct  reference 
to  any  particular  celestial  phenomena,  and  there  is  nowhere 
any  indication  of  contact  with  astrological  language.  The 
heavenly  bodies  are  all,  to  popular  notion,  subject  to  change 
which  affects  their  property  of  casting  light  on  the  earth, 

Spitta  thinks  that  TpoxT)  refers  to  the  return  of  the  sun  (and  other 
luminaries)   by  way  of  the  north  to  their  place  of  rising  in  the  east, 
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after  they  have  set  in  the  west,  and  adduces  Enoch  41'  and  y2'-^-  ". 
The  general  sense  need  not  exclude  these  movements  of  the  sun  and 
other  heavenly  bodies,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  technical  use  of 
•upoirq  which  would  permit  it  to  be  understood  in  this  sense  without 
explanatory  context.  The  same  is  true  in  even  greater  measure  of 
Spitta's  interpretation  of  xapaXXa^"^  as  the  regular  seasonal  variation 
to  north  and  south  in  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  other  bodies. 

aTTocTKiaa-fia ,  ' '  shadow. ' ' 

The  word  is  found  only  here  and  in  Christian  writers,  dxoaxtdl^w 
means  to  "cast  a  shadow,"  i%oa%ixa[iot.  therefore  (Hke  cxfaafjia,  Diod. 
Plut.)  is  either  the  "shadow  cast"  or  the  "act  of  casting  a  shadow." 

Beyschlag,  following  Huther,  wrongly  insists  that  axoaxfaffiJLa  means 
"the  state  of  being  overshadowed"  ("das  Beschattetwcrden"),  and  so 
interprets  it  of  a  shadow  cast  on  God.  For  discussion  of  nouns  in  -[xa, 
see  Lightfoot,  Colossians,  pp.  255  f. ;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians,  pp. 

255  /• 

There  is  no  thought  here  of  a  sun-dial.  The  word  for  shadow  on  a 
dial  is  dticooxtataixoi;,  and  even  that  word  requires  a  context  to  define  it 
in  that  meaning. 

The  explanation  (of  the  ordinary  text)  given  by  late  Greek  commen- 
tators and  lexicographers,  "not  a  trace  of  turning,"  "not  a  shadow  of 
fickleness"  ("CEcumenius,"  Hesychius,  Suidas,  see  the  citations  in 
Gebser,  p.  86),  and  A.V.  "neither  shadow  of  turning,"  is  unHkely,  even 
if  the  text  were  sound,  because  in  that  sense  axca,  and  not  the  heavy 
and  explicit  compound  axoaxtaCTiJia,  would  be  expected.  The  differ- 
ence may  be  imperfectly  suggested  in  English  by  comparing  the  words 
"shadow"  and  "shadowing."  Moreover,  in  a  comparison  with  the 
sun,  <ixoffx,(aa[jLa  can  hardly  have  been  used  without  some  thought  of 
its  proper  meaning. 

18.  In  contrast  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  God  sends  temp- 
tation is  his  actual  treatment  of  us,  making  us  sons,  and  giving 
us  the  highest  place  among  his  creatures.  He  is  more  to  us  than 
a  consistent  benefactor;  he  is  a  devoted  father,  and  as  such 
cannot  tempt  us  to  evil. 

^ov\T]deL^,  "deliberately,"  and  thus  showing  his  real  atti- 
tude and  set  purpose.  On  the  specific  meaning  of  ^ovXo/xac 
("volition  guided  by  choice  and  purpose")  in  contrast  to  Oe\(o^ 
see  Hort  on  this  verse,  and  Lex.  s.  v.  deXto^  with  references. 

Bede,  Calvin,  Grotius,  etc.  take  this  as  marking  a  contrast  to  human 
merit ;   but  this  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  context. 
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aireKv-qaev  rj^icm,  refers  either  to  mankind  or  to  the  Chris- 
tians. 

A  specific  reference  to  the  Jews  is  sometimes  found  here,  and  can  be 
supported  by  Jcr.  2',  by  Pliilo,  Dc  const,  princ.  6  (ii,  p.  366),  where 
Israel  is  called  a-Kxpyjj,  and  by  Xdyov  (but  v.  I.  Xoyou?)  aXr^Oeia?  as  a 
description  of  the  Law  in  Test.  XII  Patr.  Gad  3>.  But  nothing  in  the 
context  suggests  this  reference,  and  for  the  idea  of  God  as  becoming  the 
father  of  Israel  by  means  of  the  Law  no  parallel  is  adduced. 

The  reference  to  Christians  is  entirely  possible  and  makes  a 
better  connection  with  v.  ^^.  In  that  case  cnreKurjaev  refers  to 
the  new  birth;  X0709  akr]6eim  is  the  Gospel  (c/.  Odes  of  Sol- 
omon 8^) ;  and  KTiafMarcov  refers  to  all  creation,  but  with  par- 
ticular thought  of  men.  The  associations  of  avay€vvr]a-L<i  with 
Greek  religious  ideas  do  not  seem  to  be  implied  here. 

If  •^lAaq  is  taken  to  refer  to  Christians,  it  must  be  understood  of  be- 
lievers in  general,  not  of  the  first  generation  only  (Huther)  or  of  Jewish 
Christians  (Beyschlag). 

The  objections  brought  against  this  view  are  (i)  that  the 
context  (w.  ^^-'^'')  has  discussed  the  subject  from  general  points 
of  view,  with  no  reference  to  Christians  as  distinct  from  others ; 
(2)  that  for  the  Gospel  0  X070?  t?}?  aXijOeia^,  with  the  article, 
would  be  expected  (cf.  Eph.  i^^,  Col.  i^,  2  Tim.  21*;  note,  in  a 
different  sense,  \0709  a\r]0€ia<;,  Ps.  119",  2  Cor.  6') ;  (3)  that 
instead  of  KTiajidrcov  some  word  expressly  denoting  "men" 
would  have  been  expected.  These  objections  do  not  seem 
conclusive. 

The  other  view,  urged  by  Spitta  and  especially  Hort,  takes 
17 /ia?  of  mankind,  begotten  by  God's  word  to  be  supreme  among 
created  things,  cf.  Ecclus.  15^''.  The  objection  which  seems  de- 
cisive against  this  is  that  the  figure  of  begetting  was  not  used  for 
creation  (Gen.  i^^  does  not  cover  this),  whereas  it  came  early 
into  use  with  reference  to  the  Christians,  who  deemed  them- 
selves "sons  of  God." 

The  idea  of  a  divine  begetting  and  of  the  entrance  into  Christian  life 
as  a  new  birth  has  its  roots  in  Greek  not  in  Jewish  thought.  So  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  v,  2  (p.  653  Potter)  xal  xapa  toI?  Pap^ipot?  9iXoa6(pot<;  xb 
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v.avqxri(!(xi  te  xal  ^oniaai  dvaYevvijaxt  Xiyzzm.  See  W.  Bauer's  note 
on  Jn.  3'  in  Lietzmann,  Handbuch  ziim  Neuen  Testament;  A.  Diete- 
rich,  Eine  Milhras-lUurgic-,  1910,  pp.  134-155,  157  Jf.  On  the  verb 
dxexuTjasv  (no  parallel  in  N.  T.),  see  R.  Reitzenstein,  Die  hcllcnistischen 
Myslericnreligionen,  1910,  p.  114.  Cf.  Jn.  i''  33-8,  i  Jn.  2-''  3^  4'>  « 
5>.  ■",  I  Pet.  i^'  "  {cf.  Hort's  note  on  i  Pet.  lO,  Tit.  3=. 

\o7a)  a\rj6eia<;.  The  knowledge  of  God's  truth  and  will 
makes  us  his  sons  {cf.  w.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^) ;  the  "word  of  truth"  is  for 
James  mainly  the  Law  (v.  ^^),  which  means  the  Jewish  law  as 
understood  by  Christians.  In  2  Cor.  6^,  Col.  i^,  Eph.  i^',  and 
perhaps  2  Tim.  2^^  it  is  the  gospel  of  salvation. 

There  is  no  connection  between  this  verse  and  Philo's  filgure,  often 
repeated  in  one  and  another  form,  of  the  generative  word  of  God  (cf. 
Leg.  alleg.  iii,  51,6  ax£p[xaTtxbi;  xal  '^zwqzi-A.hc,  tiov  xaCkih-^  "koyoq  bpQoq, 
and  references  in  Spitta,  pp.  45  /.) ;   the  idea  is  utterly  different. 

airapxqv  riva,  "a  kind  of  first-fruits" ;  riva  indicates  a  fig- 
urative expression,  cf.  Winer-Schm.  §  26.  i.  a. 

The  "first-fruits,"  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  field,  were  sacred,  and 
were  often  offered  to  God.  See  EB,  "Firstborn,"  HDB,  "First-fruits," 
Schiirer,  GJV,  §  24,  II. 

The  figure  is  found  with  reference  to  Israel  in  Jer.  2  ^  (ipx^  -{zvr][i.&x(,iv 
aixoij),  Philo,  De  const,  princ.  6  (Stoxt  tou  aujxxavxoc;  dvOpwxwv  ydvou? 
dTceveEJL-rjOiQ  ol6c  iiq  dxap/'fj  tw  luoiTjT'n  xai  xaTpi),  and  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  2  Thess.  2"  (Codd.  BFG,  etc.)  and  Rev.  14^  But  the  figure 
does  not  seem  very  common  in  Jewish  thought.  With  Greek  writers 
the  word  is  more  frequent  in  a  figurative  sense,  see  L.  and  S.  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Eur.  Or.  96  quoted  in  Lev.  s.  v.,  which  says  that  ocTxpxQ 
"was  used  not  merely  of  that  which  was  first  in  order  but  of  that  which 
was  first  in  honor." 

KTia-fxciTcov,  cf.  I  Tim.  4*  (Rev.  5^^  8^) ;  not  used  elsewhere  in 
N.  T.,  cf.  Wisd.  13^  In  O.  T.  found  only  in  Wisdom,  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  3  Maccabees ;  not  used  in  this  sense  in  secular  writers, 
and  to  be  associated  with  the  Jewish  use  of  /cti'^&j  and  its  de- 
rivatives. 

Von  Soden,  misled  by  his  failure  to  see  any  adequate  connection  of 
thought  for  V.  i',  wished  to  take  xTtapiiiTwv  of  God's  nciu  creation  (cf. 
2  Cor.  5'' xatv-^  y.xhiq,  Gal.  6'%  Eph.  2'"  42^),  within  which  these  par- 
ticular Christians  addressed  are  distinguished  by  reason  of  their  sub- 
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jection  to  fiery  trials.  But  (i)  this  does  not  suit  (ixex6T)aev,  which 
must  at  least  refer  to  all  Christians;  (2)  it  would  require  some  clearer 
indication  of  the  restriction,  since  the  idea  is  not  a  common  one; 
and  (3)  while  suited  to  vv.  2-",  it  is  inappropriate  at  this  point  in  the 
chapter. 

19-27.  Let  your  aim  he  not  speech,  but  attentive  hearing;  not 
hearing  only,  but  doing;  not  empty  worship,  but  good  deeds. 

The  thought  here  turns  to  the  need  of  reaHty  and  sincerity 
in  reUgious  instruction  and  pubUc  worship  {i^'^-2'^^). 

19-21.   To  hear  is  better  than  to  speak;  listen  to  the  Word. 

19.  "(jTs]  BJ^^AC  minn  ff  vg  boh  syr''<=i"e. 
taxo)]  X*. 
tffxs  li]  A  boh™»'. 
ware]  KLP  minnp'^'  syrp^^ii  hci.txt^ 
om]  minn. 

I'ffTd)  Ss]  B^CP*  minn  ff  vg  boh. 
xal  eaxw]  A  2,3- 

eaxw]  KLP-  minnp'«'  syrpeshhoi. 
The  Antiochian  reading  (waxs  .  .  .  laxui)  is  a  characteristic  emen- 
dation. 

t'crre,  "know  this."  The  address  ahe\<^o[  fxav  shows  that 
this  belongs  in  the  paragraph  with  the  following.  The  sense 
alone  would  perhaps  suggest  that  icrre  is  probably  indicative 
(so  R.V.),  not  imperative  (A.V.) ;  but  the  analogy  of  opare, 
fidfivrjcro,  and  similar  rhetorical  appeals  in  the  Greek  diatribes 
(Bultmann,  Stil  der  paulin.  Predigt,  p.  32)  leads  to  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

For  this  view  it  may  also  be  urged  that  Jas.  4^  has  oVSaTs  as  the  in- 
dicative. iCTXE  is  the  sole  form  of  the  imperative,  and  the  more  literary 
form  of  the  indicative.  Note  "axai  in  Acts  26*;  Heb.  12"  has  "axe 
(probably  indicative),  10'"  ol'Safjiev;  Eph.  5=^  taxs  is  probably  indica- 
tive. 

7ra?  avdpcoTTo^,  not  limited  to  teachers,  but  cf.  3^'. 

ra')(y<i  ek  to  aKovaat. 

In  view  of  the  reference  to  the  Word  in  w.  ^'"^^  (note  Sio), 
it  is  likely  that  rw^^v^;  ek  to  ctKovcrai  relates  primarily  to  the 
hearing  of  the  Word,  and  not  merely  to  social  intercourse  gen- 
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erally.  The  same  phrase  is  found  in  Pirke  Aboth,  v,  18,  of  the 
trait  of  the  good  pupil,  who  is  "quick  to  hear  and  slow  to  for- 
get."   CJ.  Gal.  421. 

et?  TO.  This  can  be  justified  in  Greek  as  a  development  of 
the  meaning  "with  reference  to,"  cf.  Lk.  12-^,  Rom.  i6*^,  Dio 
Chrys.  Or.  32,  p.  361  A  e7&J  Se  /xaWov  av  vfia^;  iTrrjvovv  /3paBu 
fiev  (pOeyy ofieuov^  eyKpajoi^  he  (nycovra^  •  yivov  7rpo<;  opyrjV 
/XT)  raxv'i  aWa  ^paSv<;,  but  it  is  not  attested  as.  common  in 
ordinary  secular  Greek.  Cf.  e.  g.  Pirke  Aboth,  v,  18,  n"iri52D 
Vi::*j^,  "quick  to  hear,"  V^ttC'^  H'jp,  "slow  to  hear,"  Aboth 
R.  Nathan,  i,  "be  slow  to  judge." 

UKOvaai^  XaXrjaai^  opyrjv. 

Ecclus.  5"  ycvov  Ta')(y<i  ev  aicpodcreL  crov  koI  ev  /xaKpoOv/xia 
<l)deyyov  cnroKpcaLv  is  the  closest  parallel  to  this  verse  among 
the  many  precepts  of  the  Wisdom-literature  which  relate  to  con- 
trol of  speech  and  restraint  of  anger.  Cf.  Ecclus.  ^^5,  Prov.  lo^' 
(and  Toy's  note)  13^  15^  16^^  17^*  29™,  Eccles.  7^  9^^  See  be- 
low on  3^-^".  Cf.  Pirke  Aboth,  ii,  14,  "Be  not  easily  provoked," 
also  v,  17,  and  note  Mt.  5^2. 

The  interpretation  of  opyrj  given  by  Bengel  (id  nil  loqualur  contra 
deum  nee  sinistre  de  deo),  followed  by  Gebser,  Calvin,  Spitta,  who 
take  the  anger  as  impatience  against  God,  has  little  to  commend  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Beyschlag's  interpretation  of  fipyiQ  as  "passionate 
disposition  {leidenschaftliche  GemUUisverfassung) "  of  every  kind,  show- 
ing itself  in  murmurings  against  God  and  in  fanaticism,  as  well  as  in 
quarrels,  goes  too  far.  The  writer  is  thinking  of  what  men  ordinarily 
know  as  anger,  against  whomsoever  directed.  Its  opposite  is  good 
temper  and  self-restraint. 

20.  ipjd^erai,  more  naturally  taken  to  mean  "do,"  "practise," 
than  in  the  rarer  sense,  "effect,"  "produce,"  "bring  about," 
which  properly  belongs  to  Karepyd^o/xai  (cf.  v.  ^).  Hence 
SiKaiocrvvrjp  is  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  ro  hUatov^  "right- 
eous action"  {cf.  2^  dfiapriav  epyd^eaOe).  Cf.  Acts  10^^,  Heb. 
11^',  Ps.  152  epya^ofj-evo^  SiKacoavvqv,  and  the  common  0.  T. 
phrase  Troielv  ri)v  hiKaioavvr^v ,  e.  g.  Gen.  iS^'.  The  opposite 
of  ipyd^eaOat  SiKatocrvvijv  is  epyd^eadai  dfiapriav,  2'.  SiKai- 
oavvrfv  deov  then  means  "righteousness  which  God  approves" 
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(c/.  Mt.  6^',  4  Mace.  lo^'^),  and  the  phrase  is  here  due  to  the 
contrast  with  op'yr)  av8p6<i. 

The  whole  sentence  means:  "Wrath  doeth  not  righteous- 
ness," i.  e.  "Out  of  wrath  righteous  action  does  not  spring." 
It  is  doubtless  intended  as  a  warning  against  wrong  use  of  the 
doctrine  that  anger  is  sometimes  valuable  as  an  engine  of 
righteousness. 

Another  interpretation,  however,  gives  to  igy&'C.exoi.i  the  rarer  sense 
"effect,"  "produce"  {cf.  2  Cor.  7"),  and  refers  the  phrase  "produce 
righteousness"  to  the  effect  of  the  teacher's  anger  on  a  pupil,  cf.  Zahn, 
Einleilung,  i,  §  4,  note  2. 

oux  Ipydt^e-uoti]  B^AC'  minn. 
ou  xaxspYai^sxat]  CKLP  minnp'«'. 
External  attestation,  possibility  of  conformation  to  1 ',  and  transcrip- 
tional tendency  to  strengthen  the  verb  decide  for  epya^exat.     xaxep- 
Yfit^exat  may  have  been  intended  to  have  the  sense  "produce." 

21.  Blo,  "acting  on  this  principle."  An  exhortation  to  a 
meek  and  receptive  spirit.     The  emphatic  word  is  Trpavrrjrt. 

aTToOefxevoLj  "stripping  off."  For  the  same  collocation,  Blo 
aTToOe/xevot  used  to  introduce  an  exhortation,  see  Eph.  4". 
Cf.  also  I  Pet.  2^  airoOefievot,  with  Hort's  note,  Rom.  13^2^ 
Eph.  422  ff-,  Col.  3^  ^■,  Clem.  Rom.  13,  Ps.-Clem.  Epistle  to 
James,  11. 

The  word  is  used  of  clothes,  but  also  of  the  removal  of  dirt  from  the 
body  {cf.  I  Pet.  3"  aapxb<;  dxoOeati;  puxou),  and  very  commonly  in 
Greek  writers  of  the  rejection  of  a  mental  or  moral  quaUty.  For 
quotations  from  early  Christian  writers,  see  Mayor^,  p.  66. 

pvTrapiav,  "lilthiness"  (cf.  2^),  probably  carrying  out  the 
figure  of  clothes.  Evil  habits  and  propensities  in  general  seem 
to  be  meant. 

pvirapiav  is  complete  in  itself  and  does  not  need  to  be  con- 
nected with  /caKLWi.  The  force  of  irdaav,  however,  probably 
continues  to  Treptaa-eiav,  which  would  otherwise  have  the  article. 

For  O.  T.  use  of  the  figure  of  dirty  clothes,  cf.  Zech.  3*.  Derivatives 
of  puxo?  are  used  in  Philo  (e.  g.  De  mill.  nom.  21)  and  in  Greek  writers 
to  denote  moral  defilement  (see  references  in  Mayor). 
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TrepLaceiav  /ica/cia?,  "excrescent  wickedness,"  ''superfluity  of 
naughtiness"  (A.V.),  cf.  Rom.  5^^  t?)i^  Trepiaaeiav  t/)?  'x^dpcrcy;. 
KaKLa<;  is  genitive  of  apposition,  and  the  phrase  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  wickedness  is  in  reality  an  excrescence  on  char- 
acter, not  a  normal  part  of  it.  Cf.  Philo,  De  somn.  ii,  9,  where 
he  uses  the  figure  of  pruning  off  sprouts,  icaOdirep  yap  toU 
BevSpeacv  iiricjivovTai  jSkdcrjaL  irepia-craC  ktX.  ;  De  sacr.  9  ra'i 
irepnra<i  (/)ucret<?  rov  rjyeiJiOviKov^  a?  at  d/jLerpoi  twv  nraOSiv  ecr- 
ireipdv  re  Kal  crvvijv^rjaav  opfxal  Kal  6  Ka/co'i  '^V')(r]<i  yecopyb^ 
icjivrevcrev^  d(f)pocrvvri  ^  fierd  a7rovB7]<i  airoiceipacde  and  the  figure 
of  pruning  used  in  Jn.  152. 

This  is  more  forcible  than  to  take  the  phrase  to  mean  merely  "  abun- 
dance of  evil,"  i.  e.  "the  abounding  evil,"  "the  great  amount  of  evil," 
which  we  find  in  our  hearts,  cf.  2  Cor.  8'-,  Lk.  6«.  Still  less  natural  is 
the  interpretation  of  some  who  make  xsptcjasta  equivalent  to  xspi'a- 
ceu[ji.a,  "remainder"  {cf.  Mk.  8^),  i.  c.  from  the  past  life.*  For  other 
unacceptable  interpretations,  see  Mayor  and  Beyschlag. 

The  fact  that  the  Aramaic  nnp  seems  to  be  used  to  mean  both  "be 
foul"  and  "be  abundant,"  as  well  as  "sin,"  is  probably  of  merely  curi- 
ous interest.  See  Buxtorf,  Lexicon,  cols.  1549-1550.  More  significant 
is  the  use  of  ^uxapfa  in  the  sense  of  sordid  meanness  by  Teles  (ed. 
Hense^,  pp.  33,  37)  and  Plutarch,  De  adiil.  et  amico,  19. 

/ca/cia?,  "naughtiness"  (A.V.),  "wickedness"  (R.V.).  This 
more  general  meaning  {cf.  pvirapiav)  is  better  here  than  the 
special  sense  of  "malice,"  wliich  is  not  rendered  appropriate  to 
the  context  even  by  opyi],  and  is  not  the  natural  opposite  of 
'7TpavTT]<i ;  cf.  Acts  8".  See,  however,  Lightfoot  on  Col.  3*, 
Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xi. 

eV  TrpavrrjTi,  "meekness,"  "docility."  The  contrast  is  with 
opyi]  rather  than  KaKia<;.  Cf.  3^^.  Calvin :  significat  modes- 
tiam  et  facilitatem  mentis  ad  discendum  compositae.  This  is  the 
centre  of  the  whole  disposition  recommended  in  vv.  ""^K  Cf. 
Ecclus.  3I''  4*  ID'*  45^  {iv  TrpavTijTt  in  each  case). 

Cf.  Lightfoot  on  Col.  3*^,  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xlii ;  Heisen, 
Novae  hypotheses,  p.  637,  gives  some  good  Greek  definitions  of 
meekness.  '• 

•  The  emendator  whose  hand  appears  so  often  in  A  33  seems  to  have  substituted  TrepiVo-euma 
in  his  text  (so  A  a  442). 
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Be^aaOe,  Jer.  9^0,  Pro  v.  1^21  41°,  Ecclus.  51^^ 
This  seems  to  refer  (like  Se^aadai  eh  ttjv  Kaphiav  aov  in 
Deut.  30O,  not  to  the  mere  initial  acceptance  of  the  gospel, 
preached  and  heard,  but  {cj.  €/ji<f}VTov)  to  attention  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God's  will,  cf.  Mt.  ii^^  i  Cor.  2''.  The  Christian's 
ideal  should  not  be  much  talking  (which  leads  to  angry  strife) 
but  meek  and  docile  Hstening  to  the  voice  of  God.  There  lies 
the  way  to  salvation. 

TOP  efi<f)VTov  \6yov.  efi(f)VTO<;^  from  ifK^veiv,  "implant,"  may 
mean  "implanted"  (R.V.),  "innate"  (Wisd.  1210),  "intrinsic," 
"deep-rooted." 

eixcpuTo?  often  means  the  "natural" — in  contrast  to  the  "taught" 
(Plato,  Eryx,  398  C  BtSaxxbv  tj  dpex-?)  r^  efiyuTov),  to  the  "extraneous" 
(Herod,  ix,  94  e[jL9UTov  (j.avTtxT)v  slxe,  i.  e.  "as  a  power  arising  within 
himself"),  or  to  the  "acquired"  (Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  ii,  8  otd:  ih 
IlJ.q;uTov  xav-rl  Yivet  dtvOpwxtov  aicspfjia  toO  Xdyou) ;  it  also  means  the 
"deep-rooted,"  in  contrast  to  the  "superficial"  (Polyb.  ii,  45  Sta  t^jv 
e'lxcpuTov  iStx(av  xal  icXsove^tav  yOovfjaavre?).  But,  since  the  "implanted" 
or  "inherent"  is  not  necessarily  innate,  I'txyuxo?  can  be  used  of  that 
which  has  been  in  fact  bestowed,  provided  it  is  thought  of  as  deeply 
rooted  within  the  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rendering  "engrafted"  (A.V.),  which  has  been 
recommended  to  many  by  the  connection  with  Sl^aaOe,  is  unsuitable 
because  it  directly  expresses  the  idea  of  "foreign,"  "appUed  from  with- 
out," "not  a  natural  growth,"  a  meaning  for  which  a  derivative  of 
llAcpu-reuetv,  "engraft,"  would  be  required. 

In  the  present  context  the  sense  "innate"  is  made  inappro- 
priate by  Se^aade,  by  rov  Swd/xevov  kt\.,  and  by  the  absence 
of  any  special  indication  of  this  meaning.  €ii(^vTO<i  seems  to 
be  used  here  to  describe  the  "word"  as  one  which  has  entered 
into  union  with  the  nature  and  heart  of  man,  "the  word  deeply 
rooted  within  you."  The  attribute  adds  a  certain  solemnity 
and  intensity  to  the  appeal. 

Cf.  Ep.  Barnab.  i^  ovtco';  efx^vrov  r?}?  8coped<i  7rvevfMaTLKr]<; 
X'dpi'V  €lXi](j)aT€,  "I  rejoice  ...  at  your  blessed  and  glorious 
spirits ;  so  deeply  rooted  within  is  the  grace  of  the  spiritual 
gift  that  ye  have  received,"  9'  olSev  6  rrjv  e/JLtpVTOv  Swpeav 
T^9  8cadrJK7j<;  avrov  defX€VO<;  iv  '^fuv,  Pseudo-Ign.  Eph.  17  ^la  tC 
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€ix(f)VTOv  TO  Trepl  6eov  irapa  Xpto-roi)  \a^6vTe<;  KpLTqpLOv  el'i 
dyvotav  KaraTriTrrofxev. 

The  €/j,cf)VTo<i  X0709  itself  is  called  in  v.  ^^  W/io?  T€'\.eLo<;j  and 
in  vv.  22  ^-  is  described  as  something  to  be  done.  It  seems  to 
mean  the  sum  of  present  knowledge  of  God's  will.  It  is  in- 
wrought into  a  man's  nature  and  speaks  from  within,  but  this 
does  not  exclude  that  it  should  also  exist  for  man's  use  in  written 
or  traditional  form,  whether  in  the  law  of  Moses  or  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus.  In  v.  ",  as  was  natural  for  a  Jew,  the  writer 
seems  to  have  turned  in  his  thought  to  the  external  expression 
in  the  law. 

Cf.  4  Ezra  g^',  "For,  behold,  I  sow  my  law  in  you,  and  it  shall 
bring  forth  fruit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  be  glorified  in  it  for  ever"  ; 
4  Ezra  8^,  Deut.  30"-^'*  (v.  ",  "But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto 
thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it"). 

There  is  probably  no  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  sower;  yet  cf. 
Mk.  42",  Lk.  S'K 

The  interpretation  here  given  is  substantially  the  one  most  common 
in  modern  commentaries.  Similarly  "CEcumenius"  takes  the  whole 
phrase  as  referring  to  conscience,  e'tiipuTov  Xdyov  xa.'kel  -rbv  SiaxpiTtxbv  ttou 
^eXxfovo?  xal  xou  xefpovo?,  xaO'  3  xal  Xoftxol  eayiev  xal  xa>>ou[jt.eOa. 

Hort's  note  gives  valuable  material,  and  Heisen,  Novae  hypotheses, 
pp.  640-699,  has  collected  a  great  number  of  more  or  less  apposite  quo- 
tations, and  fully  presented  the  older  history  of  the  exegesis.  Calvin, 
De  Wette,  and  others  take  ifjupuxov  as  proleptic,  "Receive  the  word 
and  let  it  become  firmly  planted"  (Calvin:  iia  siiscipile  lit  vere  insera- 
tur) ;  but  the  attributive  position  seems  hardly  to  admit  this. 

The  ancient  versions  translate  as  follows : 
Bohairic,  "newly  implanted." 
Syriac,  Peshitto,  "received  in  our  nature." 
Latin, 

Cod.  Corb.  (£E)  genitum. 

Cod.  Bob.  (s)  insitiim. 

Vulgate  insitum. 

The  Latin  insitus  means  "implanted"  or  "engrafted"  or  "innate"; 
see  the  instructive  examples  from  Cicero  and  other  writers  in  Harpers' 
Latin  Dictionary. 
The  history  of  the  English  translation  has  been  as  follows : 
Wiclif,  1380,  "inscnt  or  joyned";  1388,  "that  is  planted." 
Tyndale,  1526,  "that  is  grafted  in  you." 
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Great  Bible,  1539,  "that  is  graffed  in  you." 

Geneva,  1557,  "that  is  graffed  in  you."^ 

Rheims,  1582,  "engrafted." 

A.V.  161 1,  "engrafted." 

R.V.  1881,  "implanted,"  tug.  "inborn." 

crwcraL.  Cf.  2^^  4^-  5-",  Rom.  i^''  ov  jap  e'jrata')(yvofiai  to 
evayyeXiov,   Svvafic'i  <yap   6eov  icrrlv  eh   a-anrjpCav,  Acts  20^^. 

Ta9  \pv')(a<i  vjjLOiv.  Cf.  5-",  i  Pet.  i^  acoTrjpLav  xpvx^ofv,  Heb. 
10'^  €i9  7repL7rou](TLV  \pv)(i]<i,  Ep.  Barnab.  19^°  fMeXercov  eh  to 
aoiaat  \J/V)(^t]v  tw  \6<y(p. 

Evidently,  when  this  was  written,  not  merely  the  idea  of  salvation 
but  the  phrase  "salvation  of  the  soul"  was  fully  current. 

22-25.   But  hearing  only,  without  doing,  is  valueless. 

Cf.  2^*--^,  "Faith  without  works  is  valueless"  ;  3^^,  "Wisdom 
which  does  not  issue  in  peace  is  of  the  earth. " 

22.  <yivecr6e.  '-^CveaOai  serves  in  many  cases  as  a  kind  of 
aorist  of  elvat.  Hence  the  imperative  jiveaOe  is  used  like  an 
aorist  imperative  to  convey  a  "pungent"  exhortation  to  "be," 
not  merely  to  "  become."  eWe  as  imperative  is  not  found  in  the 
N.  T.  Cf.  Jas.  3S  Mt.  6i«  24",  i  Cor.  14-0,  Eph.  521.  There 
is  no  need  of  the  elaborate  translation  "show  yourselves"  or 
"prove  yourselves"  {cf.  Lex.  s.v.  'yivop.at^  5.  a),  nor  of  any 
other  of  the  subtleties  which  the  commentators  offer.  See 
Blass-Debrunner,  §§  335-337. 

That  hearing  the  commands  of  a  law,  or  a  teacher,  must  be  followed 
by  doing  them  is  an  obvious  precept  of  ethics,  often  overlooked  in 
practise  in  aU  ages.  Cf.  Ezek.  zZ^^i  -^^t.  T^*  ica?  oijv  oqxiz  dcxouet  [jlou 
ToCii;  X6you(;  toutou?  xal  xotsl  auTou?,  6[xot(i)6iQ(j£Tat  dtvSpl  fpovfuy,  721-23^ 
Lk.  8"  II"  i2<'. 

The  antithesis  of  hearing  and  doing  is  frequently  found  in  the  Tal- 
mud. Cf.  Pirke  Aboth,  i,  16;  i,  18,  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  I.:  "All 
my  days  I  have  grown  up  amongst  the  wise,  and  have  not  found  aught 
good  for  a  man  but  silence ;  not  learning  but  doing  is  the  groundwork ; 
and  whoso  multiplies  words  occasions  sin,"  iii,  14,  R.  Chananiah  b. 
Dosa:  "Whosesoever  works  are  in  excess  of  his  widsom,  his  wisdom 
stands ;  and  whosesoever  wisdom  is  in  excess  of  his  works,  his  wisdom 
stands  not,"  iii,  27,  v,  20;  also  Sifre  on  Deut.  ii'^,  quoted  in  Taylor, 
SJF'^,  p.  50,  note  23 ;  T.  B.  Shabbath  88  a,  quoted  in  Mayor,  p.  69, 
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note  I.  Cf.  also  Philo,  De  pram,  ct  pmnis,  14  iScc,  Oefa?  xapatv^aEt? 
.  .  .  [JL^  xeva?  xal  £pT)[i.ou<;  aTcoXtxelv  twv  otxei'wv  xpa^ewv,  aXXa  xXrjpwaat 
Toi?  Xdyou?  epyot?  sTcaivs-uot?,  De  congr.  eriid.  grat.  9,  and  passages  given 
by  Elbogen,  Religionsanschaiiungcn  der  Pharisder,  1904,  pp.  41/. 

Cf.  Seneca,  Ep.  108.  35  sic  ista  ediscamiis  ut  quae  fuerint  verba  sint 
opera. 

iroirjTal  Xoyov,  ''doers  of  the  word." 

This  sense,  "carry  out  what  is  commanded,"  foricoteTv  and  its  deriva- 
tives TcotTQTt]?  and  Tzoiriaiq,  is  a  Hebraism  (cf.  nfy)  and  pecuhar  to 
Biblical  Greek.  See  Lex.  s.  v.  xotelv,  and  cf.  i  Mace.  2"  xoix;  xofrjT(k(; 
Tou  v6[jLou.     In  classical  Greek  xohqt-?);;  tou  v6[jlou  means  vo(j.o6eTT](;. 

aKpoaraC.  Found  three  times  in  James  (i--'  ^s,  25) .  elsewhere 
in  N.  T.  only  Rom.  2^^,  ov  yap  ol  ciKpoaral  vofiov  Sikuloi  irapa 
TO)  6ea)  aW'  01  TroLrjral  8cKaLco67]crovTai.  The  close  resem- 
blance here  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  common  relation 
of  both  Paul  and  James  to  Jewish  moral  thought  and  precept. 

uKpoarai  naturally  suggests  hearing  the  public  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Jewish  or  Christian  worship,  cf.  Rev.  i^  ol 
uKovovre^  rov<i  Xoyovi  t?}?  7rpo(f)r]T€La<;  koI  Tripovvre^i  ra  ev 
avrrj  yeypa/ifxeva. 

lJ.6vov  dxpoczTotf]  B  minn  ff  vg  with  other  versions  read  dtxpoa-ral  (a6vov. 
The  decision  as  to  which  reading  is  the  emendation  must  rest  wholly 
on  the  weight  assigned  to  B  ff.  That  a  few  minuscules  omit  [ji.6vov  is 
not  significant. 

7rapa\oyc^6/jbevot  iavrov^,  "deceiving  yourselves"  by  the 
notion  that  hearing  is  sufficient.  Cf.  v.  ^s,  Gal.  6^  Mt.  721-23, 
Rom.  2i^-2^  eavTovf;  for  vfie2<;  avTov'i,  cf.  J.  H.  Moulton, 
Prolegomena,  p.  87. 

23.  on,  "because,"  introduces,  as  a  kind  of  argument,  a 
brief  illustrative  parable. 

ov  is  the  appropriate  negative,  because  ov  ttoitjti]';,  as  a 
single  idea,  is  opposed  to  axpoaT-^^. 

oi'T09,  cf.  w.  2^'  20  (tovtov),  32. 

eoiKev.    Only  here  and  i'^  in  0.  T.  or  N.  T. 

avBpt,  cf.  v.  *. 

KaravoovvTL,  "look  at,"  with  no  thought  of  a  hasty  or  any 
other  special  kind  of  glance ;  so  Karevorjaev,  v.  ^. 
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TO  TrpoacbTTOv  Tr}<;  yevecreciy;  avrov,  "  the  face  that  nature  gave 
him,"  seen  in  a  mirror,  is  here  used  as  a  comparison  for  the 
ideal  face,  or  character,  which  a  man  sees  set  forth  in  the  law. 
As  one  may  forget  the  former  and  have  no  lasting  benefit  from 
seeing  it,  so  the  mere  aKpoarrj<;  has  no  profit  from  the  latter. 
T?}?  yeveaeo)^  is  emphatic,  to  mark  the  distinction  of  the  two 
kinds  of  "faces." 

jeveaeciy;,  gen.  of  attribute,  or  perhaps  of  source. 

jeveai'i  is  here  used,  as  in  3^,  in  the  sense  of  "Nature,"  much 
as  in  modern  usage,  to  mean  the  created  world  (including  man) 
as  distinguished  from  God,  and  with  a  suggestion  of  its  character 
as  seen  and  temporal.  So  Plato,  Resp.  viii,  p.  525  B;  Plut.  De 
gen.  Socr.  24,  p.  593  D;  Philolaus  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  i,  c.  22  (ed. 
Wachsmuth,  p.  197);  and  especially  Philo  in  many  passages, 
e.  g.  De  post.  Cain.  9  O^ov  fxev  cSlov  rjpeixCa  koX  ardai^^  yeveaeax; 
8e  ^lerd^aak  re  icaX  jxera^aTLicr)  trdaa  KLvrjaL<i.  For  abundant 
references  to  Philo,  see  Mayor^,  pp.  117/.  The  Romans  trans- 
lated by  rerum  natura. 

More  congenial  to  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  and  hence  more  com- 
mon in  the  O.  T.,  is  xTfaii;,  "creation,"  which  is  often  used  collectively 
in  the  later  books  (e.  g.  Ps.  io4=S  Judith  i6'S  Wisd.  16-*,  Ecclus.  49'«, 
3  Mace.  2  2"  '),  in  much  the  same  sense  as  y^veatq  in  Philo. 

Beyschlag  states  strongly  certain  difficulties  of  the  usual  interpreta- 
tion of  lb  TCp6afi)xov  xftc,  ysv^aewc;,  but  fails  to  discover  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  the  meaning  given  above.  The  meaning  "birth"  {cf.  e.  g. 
Gen.  32 5  sXc,  -u-^jv  Yfjv  -uiq  yevdffswg  aou)  is  hardly  adequate,  since  a  man 
sees  in  the  glass  not  merely  the  gift  of  birth  but  also  the  acquisitions  of 
experience. 

iaoirrpw.  The  ancients,  like  the  modern  Japanese,  had  pol- 
ished metal  mirrors  of  silver,  copper,  or  tin.  CJ.  EB,  "Mirrors," 
HDB,  "Mirror." 

The  figure  of  a  mirror  is  frequently  used  by  Greek  ethical  writers 
(see  references  in  Mayor,  pp.  71/.),  but  otherwise  than  here,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  reflection  of  the  actual,  not  of  the  ideal,  man.  Philo, 
De  vita  contempt.  10,  compares  the  law  (tj  vo[i.o6eafa)  to  a  mirror  for  the 
rational  soul  (tq  Xoytx-f)  <]>Dxri),  in  a  manner  which  recalls  James's  figure. 

24.  KarevorjaeVj  iireXdOeTO.  Probably  gnomic  aorist,  which 
is  intrinsically   a  form  of  popular  expression,  not  a  literary 
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nicety.    Cf.  Buttmann  (transl.  Thayer),  p.  201,  and  see  i"  and 
note.      For  iireKddero^  cf.  Hernias,  Vis.  iii,  13-. 

ciTreXrjXvdev,  perfect,  because  of  reference  to  a  lasting  state 
("is  off,"  "is  gone"),  not  merely,  like  the  other  verbs,  to  a 
momentary  act.     See  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  p.  144. 

For  similar  alternation  of  gnomic  perfect  and  aorist,  sec  Plato,  Protag. 
328  B.  But  cf.  Buttmann  (transl.  Thayer),  p.  197,  where  any  "subtile 
distinction"  is  denied. 

25.  irapaKvxpa^;,  "look  in."  This  compound  has  lost  all  trace 
of  any  sense  of  "sideways"  (irapa-),  or  of  stooping  {kvtttco)  to 
look,  cf.  Jn.  2o^'  ",  I  Pet.  i^^^  Ecclus.  14^^  21^.  The  figure 
is  of  looking  ("peeping,"  "glancing")  into  a  mirror,  and  is  here 
brought  over  in  a  metaphor  from  the  simile  of  v.  2*.  See  F. 
Field,  Otiiim  norvicense,  iii^,  p.  80  (on  Lk.  24^-),  pp.  235  /.  (on 
Jas.  i-^) ;   cf.  iyfcvTTTco^  Clem,  Rom.  40^,  with  Lightfoot's  note. 

The  word  often  implies  "a  rapid,  hasty,  and  cursory  glance,"  see  the 
good  examples  quoted  by  Hort ;  but  that  shade  of  meaning  seems  here 
excluded  by  the  latter  half  of  the  verse. 

vojjLou  TeXeiov  tov  tT]^  e\evdepia<i^  shown  by  the  context  to 
be  the  same  as  tov  e/xcpvrov  Xoyou  of  v.  ^^ ;  cf.  2^-  v6/jlov  iXev- 
Oepia^. 

The  omission  of  the  article  is  frequent  with  v6/xo<;  (cf.  2^'  '^, 
and  see  Sanday's  note  on  Rom.  2^-) ;  but  this  explanation  is 
here  unnecessary,  since  the  term  is  further  defined  by  an  attrib- 
utive expression  with  the  article,  cf.  Gal.  3^^ ;  see  Blass-Debrun- 
ner,  §  270;  Winer,  §  20.  4;  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  p.  74; 
L.  Radermacher,  N entestamentliche  Grammatlk,  1911,  pp.  19,  8g. 

reXetoVj  cf.  i'^,  Rom.  12-  to  OeXruxa  tov  Oeov^  to  ayadbv  Kal 
evdpea-Tov  Kal  TeXeiov.  The  epithet  is  not  in  distinction  from 
some  other,  imperfect,  law,  but  means  simply  (Spitta)  such  a 
law  that  a  better  one  is  inconceivable  (cf.  Pss.  19  and  119),  "the 
ideal  perfection  which  is  the  goal  of  life"  (Sanday).  Philo, 
De  vita  Mos.  ii,  3,  M.  p.  136  01  vo/jlol  KaWiaTOi  Kal  &)?  aXrjdoyi 
Oeloi  fj,r]8ev  wv  XPV  7rapa\(,7r6i>Te<i .  The  perfection  of  the  law 
in  question  is  made  plain  by  the  further  description  of  it  as 
"  the  law  of  freedom." 
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Tov  tt}?  iXevOepia'i,  "the  law  characterised  by  freedom." 
This  expression  means  "the  law  in  the  observance  of  which 
a  man  feels  himself  free."     It  could  have  been  used  of  the 
Mosaic  law  by  a  devout  and  enthusiastic  Jew;   cf.  Deut.  28", 
Ps.  i2  197-"  408  54«  ii9='2.  15.  97, 

Cf.  Pirke  Aboth,  iii,  8,  R.  Nechonyiah  b.  ha-Kanah  (c.  80 
A.D.) :  "Whoso  receives  upon  liim  the  yoke  of  Torah,  they  re- 
move from  him  the  yoke  of  royalty  and  the  yoke  of  worldly 
care"  ;  vi,  2,  R.  Jehoshua  b.  Levi  {c.  240  a.d.)  :  "Thou  wilt  find 
no  freeman  but  him  who  is  occupied  in  learning  of  Torah," 
with  Taylor's  notes  on  both  passages ;  see  the  glorification  of 
the  law  of  Moses  in  contrast  to  other  laws  which  were  imposed, 
Q)?  ovK  i\ev0epoi<i  aWa  8ouX,ot9,  in  Philo,  De  vita  Mos.  ii,  9. 
These  references  show  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  common 
afl&rmation  that  this  phrase  implies  a  sublimated,  spirituaHsed 
view  of  the  Jewish  law,  which,  it  is  said,  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  a  faithful  Jew,  cf.  Julicher,  Einleitimg^'  ^  p.  190. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  words  reXetov  and  t^9  ekev6epia<i 
are  not  introduced  in  order  thereby  to  mark  the  law  which 
James  has  in  mind  as  distinguished  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
Jewish  law. 

In  the  passages  of  Irenteus  where  lex  Uhertatis  and  similar  phrases 
occur  {cf.  Iren.'Jv,  13-  34''  ^  37'  39')  there  is  emphasis  on  the  original 
divine  gift  of  human  freedom,  with  which  the  law  stands  in  no  conflict, 
but  which  it  rather  confirms.  It  is  not  possible  to  apply  these  passages 
directly  to  the  interpretation  of  James. 

To  a  Christian  "the  perfect  law  of  Hberty"  would  include 
both  the  0.  T.  (parts  of  it  perhaps  being  spiritually  interpreted, 
cf.  Mt.  5l^-''^  I  Cor.  921,  Rom.  3^^  8^,  Ep.  Barnab.  10)  and  the 
precepts  and  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  cf.  2^-12,  where  the  ten  com- 
mandments and  the  commandment  of  love  are  all  explicitly 
said  to  be  a  part  of  the  law.  The  use  of  the  phrase  by  a  Chris- 
tian implies  that  he  conceived  Christianity  as  a  law,  including 
and  fulfilling  (Mt.  5^^  the  old  one.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  an  early  date,  for  even  Paul  cannot  avoid  sometimes  (i  Cor. 
921,  Rom.  3",  Gal.  6^)  referring  to  the  new  system  as  a  law. 
Cf.  Jn.  13'*,  I  Jn.  2^  '•,  I  Tim.  i^  OeXovre^  elvat,  vo/xoSiSdaKaXoi, 
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(used  of  persons  who  present  themselves  as  Christian  teachers). 
See  Introduction,  supra,  pp.  37/. 

The  use  of  the  term  "law"  in  this  inclusive  sense  is  plainly 
of  Jewish  origin  and  illustrates  the  direct  Jewish  lineage  of 
Christianity.  But  the  tendency  to  conceive  Christianity  as 
essentially  a  system  of  morals  (a  "new  law")  was  not  specifi- 
cally Jewish.  It  seems  to  have  been  present  from  primitive 
times  in  the  common  Gentile  Christianity.  "The  Pauline  con- 
ception of  the  Law  never  came  to  prevail,  and  Christendom  at 
large  did  not  know  how,  nor  dare,  to  apply  criticism  to  the  O.  T. 
religion,  which  is  Law.  (Without  criticising  the  form  they  spir- 
itualized the  contents.)  Consequently  the  formula  that  Chris- 
tianity consists  of  Promise  plus  Spiritual  Law  is  to  be  regarded 
as  of  extreme  antiquity  (uralt)"  (Harnack,  Lehrbuch  der  Dog- 
mengeschichte,  i-,  p.  250;  i*,  p.  317). 

Being  the  product  of  a  permanent  trait  of  human  nature,  to 
be  seen  in  all  ages,  this  moralism  was  not  confined  to  any  lim- 
ited locality  or  single  line  of  tradition  in  early  Christianity. 
The  doctrine  of  Christianity  as  law  is  emphasised  in  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas,  cf.  Vis.  i,  3'',  Sim.  v,  5^  6^,  viii,  3-  with  Har- 
nack's  note.  See  also  Barn.  2^  (0  Kacvb<;  vofxo^  rod  /cvpiov  rjjjioiv 
^Irjaov  XptcTTov,  dvev  ^vyov  avdjK7]<;  wv),  with  Harnack's  note 
and  the  references  contained  in  it.  In  Justin  Martyr  {e.  g. 
Apol.  43)  and  the  other  apologists  the  idea  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  it  was  probably  a  part  of  the  primitive  theology 
of  Asia  Minor  in  which  the  more  developed  system  of  Irenoeus 
had  its  roots.  With  Irenasus  and  his  contemporaries  the  "new 
law"  took  an  important  place.  See  Ritschl,  Die  Entstelmng 
der  altkatholischen  Kirche-,  1850,  pp.  312-335  (with  abundant 
citations),  Harnack,  Lehrhuch  der  Dogmengeschichte^,  i,  pp. 
316/.  note  I,  pp.  548/.  §  3  ;  Loofs,  Leitjaden  zum  Studium  der 
Dogmengeschichte*,  §  21.  4. 

The  familiar  Stoic  idea  expressed  in  the  maxims  Zxi  ptdvo?  6  aoybc; 
eXsuOspog  xal  iziq  ajpwv  SoijXo?,  dco  parcrc  libcrlas  est  (Seneca,  Dc  vil. 
beat.  15)  is  expanded  in  Philo's  tract  about  slavery  and  freedom,  Quod 
omnis  probits  libcr,  for  instance,  7  -icap'  ol?  ;j.sv  Sv  dpyrj  15  eirtOufjitx  rj 
tt   aXko   TuiOo";   ri   xal   ent^ouXos   xaxfa    SuvaffTsusc,    xavxco;   eial   SouXot, 
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Soot  SI  lASTo:  v6(xou  t^watv,  IXsuBspot.  The  combination  of  these  ideas 
with  the  Jewish  enthusiasm  for  the  law  is  to  be  seen  in  4  Mace,  e.  g. 
J 22-26  142  J)  ^aat>w^a><;  XoytJixol  ^aatXtxcoxepot  xal  sXeuOipwv  eXsuGepcoxepot. 
A  tacit  claim  that  the  Greek  philosopher's  ideal  of  freedom  charac- 
terises the  Jewish  and  Christian  law  may  possibly  underlie  the  lan- 
guage of  James,  whether  or  not  such  is  to  be  traced  in  the  rabbinical 
sayings  quoted  above. 

Other  interpretations  given  for  the  phrase  are : 

(i)  "Natural  law  in  the  soul,"  "the  hght  of  nature."  But  nothing 
suggests  this. 

(2)  That  law  which  by  the  new  covenant  has  become  implanted  in 
the  souls  of  men,  written  in  their  hearts  (Jer.  31''""),  so  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  it  springs  from  inner  spontaneous  impulse,  not  from  enforced 
conformity  to  externally  imposed  precepts;  in  a  word,  the  gospel  on 
that  side  on  which  it  is  a  rule  of  conduct  (so  Beyschlag). 

The  chief  difference  of  this  view  from  the  one  adopted  above  is  that 
the  latter  takes  the  "law  of  liberty"  in  the  sense  of  Christianity  con- 
ceived as  law,  while  Beyschlag  takes  it  of  that  element  in  Christianity 
which  is  law.  The  real  difference  is  not  great.  Beyschlag's  main  in- 
terest here  is  to  show  that  the  phrase  does  not  imply  the  legalistic  con- 
ception of  Christianity  of  the  Old  Catholic  period,  and  in  this  he  is 
probably  right. 

(3)  The  Christian  law  in  distinction  from  the  Jewish,  because  it 
consists  of  positive  and  not  of  negative  precepts.     On  this,  see  supra. 

Phiio  enforces  the  same  thought  with  a  different  figure,  De 
sacr.  Abel,  et  Cain.  25,  ''After  having  touched  knowledge,  not 
to  abide  in  it  (/^^  eirLixeivat)  is  hke  tasting  meat  and  drink  and 
then  being  prevented  from  satisfying  one's  hunger." 

epyov,  the  addition  of  epyov  to  7ron]Trj<;  gives  a  certain  em- 
phasis, "a  doer  who  does." 

/jbaKdpio<;,  cf.  v.  ^^.  See  Jn.  13",  Lk.  12^^,  Seneca,  Ep.  75,  7 
non  est  beatus  qui  scit  ilia  sed  qui  facit. 

Tji  TTOirjcrei  avrov  probably  means  collectively  the  man's  whole 
conduct  (Hebrew  "'^VP),  cf.  Dan.  9^*  (Th.),  but  not  without 
allusion  to  the  preceding  iroLrjri]^ ;  "he  will  be  worthy  of  con- 
gratulation in  these  deeds  of  his." 

[xxxipto?  does  not  mean  "prosperous"  (Huther,  Beyschlag,  and  oth- 
ers), but  is  the  opposite  of  "blameworthy." 

26-27.  Careful  attention  to  worship  is  no  substitute  for  self- 
restraint,  purity  of  life,  and  good  works. 
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The  connection  with  the  preceding  is  here  made  in  two  ways: 
(i)  by  the  advance  from  the  more  general  precept  of  reality, 
"not  hearing  but  doing,"  to  the  more  specific,  "not  mere  wor- 
ship but  doing  good";  (2)  by  the  reference  in  v.  ^s  to  the  sin 
of  uncontrolled  speech  {cf.  v.  "). 

26.  hoKet,  "thinketh,"  i.e.  "seemeth  to  himself."  Cf.  v.  ^^ 
/xrjBeh  Xejeroi ;  and,  for  the  same  use  of  So/celv^  Gal.  6',  i  Cor. 
Iol^  Jn.  5^3. 

This  adjective  is  not  found  elsewhere  excepting  in  lexicons, 
but  derivatives  are  common,  notably  Op-qaKeia  (vv.  ^^-  ^^), 
which  means  "religious  worship,  especially,  but  not  exclusively, 
external,  that  which  consists  in  ceremonies"  (Lex.).  Op-qaKo^i 
means  "given  to  religious  observances."  The  Greek  words  have 
somewhat  the  same  considerable  range  of  meaning  as  the  Eng- 
lish word  "worship,"  with  reference  to  the  inner  and  the  external 
aspects  of  religious  worship.  Mayor  quotes  a  useful  series  of 
passages  from  Christian  writers ;  see  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xlviii ; 
E.  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  pp.  55-57;  and  Lex.  In  the 
present  verse  SprjaKo^  doubtless  refers  to  attendance  on  the 
exercises  of  public  worship,  but  also  to  other  observances  of  re- 
ligion, such  as  almsgiving,  prayer,  fasting  (cf.  Mt.  6^-^*,  2  Clem. 
Rom.  16^).  The  passage  implies  that  a  large  and  recognised 
field  of  religious  observance  was  naturally  and  obviously  open 
to  the  persons  whom  James  has  in  mind. 

For  both  thought  and  language,  cf.  Philo,  Quod  det.  pot.  insid.  7 : 
"Nor  if  anyone  in  his  abundant  wealth  builds  a  temple  with  splendid 
contributions  and  expenditures,  or  offers  hecatombs  and  never  ceases 
sacrificing  oxen,  or  adorns  the  temple  with  costly  offerings,  bringing 
timber  without  stint  and  workmanship  more  precious  than  any  silver 
and  gold,  shall  he  be  reckoned  with  the  pious  (tJiex'  zv^st'^d'^  avayeYP'^?'^'^)  > 
for  he  also  has  erred  from  the  path  of  piety,  accounting  worship  a  sub- 
stitute for  sanctity  (Oprjaxefav  dtv-rl  6ai6TT)TOi;  T)You[j.evoi;)." 

The  English  words  "religion,"  "religious,"  used  here  and  in  v.  ", 
for  GpTQaxeta:,  6pT)a/.6i;,  are  to  be  understood  in  the  external  sense  of 
"worship,"  "religious  rite,"  etc.,  in  which  formerly  they  were  more 
used  than  at  present.  Cf.  Milton  :  "With  gay  religions  full  of  pomps 
and  gold"  {Paradise  Lost,  i,  372);  Shakespeare:  "Old  religious  man," 
i.  e.  religieux,  "  belonging  to  a  religious  order  "  {As  You  Like  It,  v,  4, 166) . 
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As  used  at  the  present  day," religion"  conveys  the  meaning  of  0pTjax.efa 
well  enough  in  v.  -^,  but  is  inadequate  in  v.  ",  where  the  Greek  word 
means  specifically  "worship."     See  HDB,  "Religion." 

fir)  ')^aXiva'yQ)jcop  yXcbaaav,  cf.  v.  ^^  and  3^-^^.  For  the  meta- 
phor, cf.  Lucian,  Tyrannicida,  4  ra?  tmv  rjhovoiv  ope^ei'i  %aXt- 
vajcoyovai]'; ;  De  saltat.  70;  Philo,  Dc  mut.  nom.  41,  De  agric. 
15  /.,  Quod  del.  pot.  insid.  8;  Plut.  De  sol.  anim.  10,  p.  967; 
Hermas,  Mand.  xii,  i;  and  the  phrase  ax^Xtvov  arofxa  in 
Aristoph.  Ran.  862  ;  Eurip.  Bacchae,  386 ;  Philo,  De  vita  Mosis, 
iii,  25. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  limiting  either  the  unbridled 
speech  here  referred  to  or  the  6/3777  of  w.  ^^  ^-  to  extravagant 
and  intemperate  utterance  in  preaching  and  teaching  (cf.  3 2) ; 
the  precepts  are  of  general  applicability. 

airaTMV  KapBtav  iavrov.  Cf.  Test.  XII  Patr.  Nephth.  3  /^^ 
ovv  cnrovhdi^eTe  .  .  .  eV  \6yoL<i  k€voI<;  airarav  ra<;  \pv')(^a<;  vficov 
OTL  aLa)7r(ovTe<;  {v.  I.  cr/coTrajfTe?)  iv  KaOaporrjTi  KupSia^  avvi]- 
(T€T€  TO  OeXy/xa  rod  Oeov  Kparelv;  and  on  the  use  of  Kaphla, 
cf.  55,  Acts  14^^ 

pbdraLO';^  from  fxdrriv,  "in  vain,"  "failing  of  its  essential  pur- 
pose." His  very  Op-qaKeia,  in  itself  good,  becomes  useless,  be- 
cause spoiled  by  this  fault  of  character.     Cf.  v.  ^o,  and  veKpd^ 

2I7,   26_ 

The  fact  that  /MdraLO';  in  the  O.  T.  is  specially  used  of  idols 
and  idol- worship  (e.  g.  Jer.  2^  lo^,  cf.  Acts  14^^  i  Pet.  i^*)  adds 
point  to  this  sentence.    Cf.  Spitta,  p.  57,  notes  2  and  3. 

27.  6pr}(TKeCa. 

This  is  not  a  definition  of  religion,  but  a  statement  (by  an 
oxymoron)  of  what  is  better  than  external  acts  of  worship. 
James  had  no  idea  of  reducing  religion  to  a  negative  purity  of 
conduct  supplemented  by  charity-visiting. 

Cf.  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection,  Introductory  Aphorisms 
XXIII  (and  Note  [8]):  "MoraHty  itself  is  the  service  and  cere- 
monial (cultus  exterior,  OprjCTKeia)  of  the  Christian  rehgion." 

The  thought  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  prophets,  cf.  Mic.  6«-»,  Is.  i"-", 
58^  Zech.  7^-1'',  Prov.  14=.  Cf.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi,  §  77,  p.  778  P,  ou 
{viz.  he  who  keeps  the  commandments)  5'  lad  -cb  OpYjaxeuecv  ih  6etov  Sta 
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•uf]?  ovTu?  StxatoffuvT]<;,  epytov  t£  xal  y^'^^s"?)  ^.nd  among  Greek  writers, 
Isocrates,  Ad  Nicocl.  p.  18'*  E,  ii'^ou  Se  Gutia  touto  xdXXiaTov  elvat  xal 
Oepaxefav  [leYfaxTjv  av  6?  piX-utaxov  xal  Scxaidxaxov  aauxbv  xap^zT)?.  In 
the  higher  forms  of  heathen  Hellenistic  rehgious  thought  "a  spiritual 
idea  of  God  is  contrasted  with  anthropomorphic  conceptions  and  naive 
worship  of  idols,  while  purity  of  heart,  as  the  best  sacrifice,  and  ad- 
hesion to  the  wiU  of  God,  as  the  true  prayer,  are  contrasted  with  foolish 
prayers  and  vows";  see  P.  Wendland,  Hdlenislisch-romische  KuUur-, 
1912,  p.  87,  and  note  8  (references). 

KaOapa  koI  a/ji.Lavro<i,  synonyms  giving  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive side,  cf.  !*•  ^,  etc. 

The  two  words  are  often  found  in  Greek  writers  in  an  ethical  sense 
and  together,  Dion.  Hal.  A.R.  viii,  43^;  Plut.  Pcricl.  2,9;  also  Phil o, 
Leg.  all.  i,  15,  De  animal,  sacrif.  idon.  13;  Hermas,  Mand.  ii,  7,  Sim.  v,  7, 
Test.  XII  Patr.  Jos.  4«,  etc. 

For  iixiocM-zoq,  cf.  Heb.  72",  i  Pet.  i^;  in  the  O.  T.  only  found  in  Wis- 
dom and  2  Maccabees. 

The  words  are  naturally  used  with  Oprja/ceia^  because  ritual 
purity  and  spotlessness  was  required  in  all  ancient  worship, 
Jewish  and  heathen,  and  was  never  more  insisted  on  among  the 
Jews  than  by  the  Pharisees  in  the  first  Christian  century  {cf. 
Mk.  7^  ff-,  Mt.  2^^^).  There  is  no  special  contrast  meant  (as 
Spitta  thinks)  to  heathen  worship. 

Trapa  tw  Oew,  ''in  God's  judgment,"  "such  as  God  approves," 
cf.  Lk.  1 3",  I  Pet.  2'-  20,  Rom.  2'^,  2  Thess.  i«,  Prov.  14'-,  Wisd. 
q'**  12^,  etc.  This  is  a  good  Greek  use  of  irapd  (see  Winer,  §  48, 
d.  6.;  L.  and  S.  s.  v.),  which,  with  other  expressions  (Lk.  24^^ 
ivavTiov,  Lk.  i^^^  evdi'mov^  etc.),  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 

dew  KoX  TrarpL. 

6ey  v.a\  xa-rpf]  KC-KL  minn. 
Tip  Osw  v.ad  Tzaxgi]  BC*P  minn. 

TlT)  OsO)  XJtl  T(I)  TZiXipi]  A. 

Ty  6s(T)  xxTpf]  minn. 

The  usage  in  the  N.  T.  is  to  write  either  Geb?  xx-zr^p  (e.  g.  Rom.  i', 
Gal.  I',  and  often)  or  b  Ozhq  xal  icaTiQp  (e.  g.  1  Cor.  152^  and,  with  ■fjti.wv 
added,  Gal.  i*,  etc.).  The  only  instance  of  Oebs  y.<x\  xx'z-qg,  excepting 
the  present  one,  is  the  easily  explicable  case  Eph.  4';  the  only  cases  of 
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6  Qehq  Tcaxi^p  are  Col.  i'  (xw  Osw  TCa-rpf  in  Codd.  BC*  and  versions;  tw 
Gsw  T(T)  xaTpf  in  Codd.  DFG),  3'',  and  possibly  i'^.  Hence  probably 
the  article  is  a  conformatory  emendation  and  the  formula  here  unique 
in  the  N.  T, 

The  phrases  0  deo<;  koX  iraT^p  and  Oe6<i  Trar-qp  are  found  at 
the  opening  and  elsewhere  in  Paul's  epistles  and  other  N.  T. 
writings,  but  nowhere  in  the  Gospels,*  Acts,  i  John,  or  Hebrews. 
They  evidently  belong  to  the  common  semi-liturgical  religious 
language  which  at  once  grew  up  among  the  early  Christians, 
but  not  at  all  to  the  tradition  of  Jesus'  sayings.  This  designa- 
tion of  God  is  possibly  used  here  because  it  is  the  care  for  God's 
fatherless  ones  (cf.  Ps.  68 '^)  which  is  enjoined. 

iirtaKeTrrecrOat,  used  of  visiting  the  sick,  in  Mt.  25^^-  *^,  Ecclus. 
7^^,  and  also  in  secular  Greek,  e.  g.  Xen.  Cyr.  v,  4^° ;  Plut.  De 
san.  prac.  15,  p.  129  C. 

6p(^avov<i  teal  %?7pa9,  the  natural  objects  of  charity  in  the 
community,  cf.  e.  g.  Deut.  271^,  Ecclus.  4^''  711^01;  6p(f)avol<;  w? 
Trarijp^  koX  avrl  av8p6<;  ttj  firjrpl  avroiv^  Acts  6^  Barn.  20 
(the  Two  Ways),  Polyc.  6,  Hermas,  Matid.  viii,  10. 

For  abundant  further  references,  see  Spitta,  p.  57,  note  5 ; 
Weinel,  Die  Wirkimgen  des  Geistes  und  der  Geiste,  p.  145,  note; 
Gebhardt  and  Harnack  on  Hermas,  Mand.  viii,  10. 

ev  Ty  OXi-yjrei  avTcov^  i.  e.  the  afifliction  of  their  bereavement. 
Cf.  Jn.  iii^,  and  Edersheim,  Jewish  Social  Life,  pp.  172  /.,  for 
the  Jewish  custom. 

aainXov, ''  unstained."  For  the  same  phrase,  rrjpelv  dairiXov^ 
cf.  I  Tim.  6'\ 

airo^  see  Buttmann,  §  132,  5. 

Tov  Koafxou.     Cf.  4*  r)  (jitXia  rov  Koafiov,  2^. 

This  twofold  statement  of  a  moral  ideal,  compactly  expressed 
in  the  latter  half  of  this  verse,  is  elaborated  at  great  length  in 
Hermas,  Mand.  viii.  The  comparison  is  instructive  and  points 
clearly  to  current  religious  modes  of  expression  among  the  Jews. 

/cocr/xo?  in  the  ethical  sense  in  which  it  represents  the  world 
as  opposed,  or  at  least  alien,  to  God  is  found  only  in  Paul, 

•InMt.  6«  the  reading  6  flebs  6  narrip  viiiav  of  Codd.  i<*B  and  sah.  vers,  is  probably  an 
emendation  for  6  narrip  vij.mv  of  all  other  authorities,  while  Jn.  6"  8*'  are  different. 
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James,  2  Peter,  and  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  John.  In 
the  writings  of  John  this  sense  is  pushed  to  an  extreme  of  sharp 
opposition.  The  usage,  which  is  evidently  wholly  familiar  to 
James  and  his  readers,  must  have  its  origin  in  Jewish  modes  of 
thought  {cf.  the  use  of  oTC^  and  i^9 -^  ^^  ^^^^^  Jewish  literature 
for  Koa-fio^;,  not  merely  for  aloiv)^  but  the  history  of  the  ethical 
sense  of  the  word  has  not  been  worked  out. 

See  HDB,  art.  "World";  PRE,  sltL  "Welt";  Dalman,  Die 
Worte  Jesu,  i,  1898,  pp.  132-146  (Eng.  transl.  pp.  162-179). 

CHAPTER  11. 

1-7.  To  court  the  rich  and  neglect  the  poor  in  the  house  of  wor- 
ship reverses  real  values. 

In  2^-'^  the  thought  of  the  supreme  importance  of  conduct, 
stated  in  i2e-27^  jg  further  illustrated  by  an  instance  from  a  situa- 
tion of  common  occurrence.  With  this  instance  the  writer  con- 
nects his  reply  to  two  excuses  or  pretexts  (w.  ^-^^^  i'«-26)^  which 
are  perversions  of  true  religion,  and  in  so  doing  he  is  led  to 
enter  upon  broader  discussions.  Ch.  2  is  more  original  and  less 
a  repetition  of  current  Jewish  ideas  than  any  other  part  of  the 
epistle. 

1.  aS€\(f)oi  fiov,  marking  transition  to  a  new  topic,  cf.  i^^ 
2^^  3^  5^  and  see  note  on  i^. 

iv  TrpoacoTroXTjfjLxf/LM^  "with  acts  of  partiality."  TrpoacoTro- 
X-qfixpLa  (found  also  Rom.  2^1,  Eph.  6^  Col.  3",  Polyc.  Phil.  6), 
together  with  the  cognate  words  irpoawrroXT] iiirTelv  (Jas.  2*), 
irpocrcoTToX'^ fj,7rT7)<i  (Acts  10^^),  airpocrcoirokrifxjno'i  (ecclesiasti- 
cal writers),  airpoo-coiroXrjix'irToiy;  (i  Pet.  i^^,  Clem.  Rom.  i^, 
Barn.  /^^~),  is  a  compound  formed  from  the  LXX  translation  of 
the  0.  T.  phrase  C^S  t^wi,  Xafij3dveLV  irpoawrrov^  Lev.  19^^, 
Ps.  82^,  etc.  (For  an  analogous  compound,  cf.  ifxoa^o7rou](Tav^ 
Acts  7*^.  These  words  were  of  course  used  only  among  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  Greek  O.  T.,  that  is,  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. 

This  group  of  expressions  has  had  a  history  not  unlike  that 
of  EngHsh  "favour,"  "favouritism,"  etc.,  and,  having  often  had 
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originally  an  innocent  sense,  came  in  the  O.  T.  to  mean  "respect 
of  persons"  in  the  sense  of  improper  partiality.  The  early  uses 
related  chiefly  to  partiality  on  the  part  of  a  judge.  In  later 
use  any  kind  of  improper  partiality  might  be  meant,  whether 
judicial  favouritism  or,  as  here,  selfish  truckling  to  the  powerful. 
For  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  expression,  see  Gesenius,  The- 
saurus, s.  V.  ^'^^,  p.  916 ;  cf.  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  2®,  and,  for  some 
similar  O.  T.  expressions.  Mayor  on  Jas.  2^. 

The  plural  denotes  the  several  manifestations  of  favouritism ; 
cf.  Winer,  §  27,  3  ;  Hadley-Allen,  §  636 ;  cf.  2  Cor.  1220,  Gal.  5=», 
I  Pet.  43. 

iv  denotes  the  state,  or  condition,  in  which  the  act  is  done; 
here  the  acts  with  which  the  action  of  the  main  verb  is  accom- 
panied. Cf.  2  Pet.  3"  v7rdp')(eLV  iv  euae/3eiaL<;,  Col.  3--  viraKovere 
.  .  .  fiT}  iv  ocf^daXfioSovXiaL'ij  Jas.  i-^  iv  Trpavrrjri. 

Warnings  against  contempt  of  the  poor  are  common  in  the 
O.  T.,  cf.  Lev.  19^^  Prov.  22^2,  Ecclus.  lo-^,  etc. 

fjurj  e^ere.  Not  interrogative  (R.V.  mg.,  WH.),  but  impera- 
tive (A. v.,  R.V.  text),  as  is  better  suited  to  the  gnomic  style  of 
the  epistle  (cf.  i--  ^-  3^  4",  etc.),  and  to  the  following  context. 

The  question  "  Do  ye,  in  accepting  persons,  hold  the  faith  of  our 
Lord?"  would  express  doubt  whether  a  faith  accompanied  by  this  fault 
is  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  at  all. 

But  this  makes  a  weak  and  unnatural  opening  to  the  paragraph,  is 
too  subtle  and  indirect  for  so  straightforward  a  writer,  and  does  not 
suit  so  well  the  transition  to  the  following  sentence  with  yap.  This 
writer  (e.  g.  in  vv.  ^-  «•  ')  uses  the  question-form  rather  in  argument 
than  in  exhortation.  Note,  too,  the  directness  with  which  his  other 
paragraphs  open,  e.  g.  !-■  '  3'  5^.  Moreover,  such  a  surprisingly  drastic 
denial  that  the  readers  were  Christian  believers  would  require  a  clearer 
form  of  statement. 

exere  rrjv  Tria-nv.  Cf.  2"-  ^^  3^^,  Mt.  if^  2121,  Mk.  ii^a, 
Lk.  17^,  Acts  14^,  Rom.  14^2,  i  Tim.  i",  Philem.  5.  e;\;&)  is  used 
in  its  natural  sense,  with  reference  to  "having"  an  inner  qual- 
ity. This  is  a  Greek  usage,  see  L.  and  S.  s.  v.  e^w  A.  I.  8.  Cf. 
rrjpelv  T7]v  iriaTLv,  2  Tim.  4^,  Rev.  14^2^  Yox  the  whole  phrase, 
cf.  Herm.  Mand.  v,  2^  rwy  rrjv  ttio-tlv  ixpvrcov  oXoKX'qpov. 
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Tr)v  TricTTiv.  The  "subjective"  faith,  not  the  later  idea  of  a 
body  of  doctrine  to  be  believed;  so  throughout  this  epistle,  i^-^ 
25, 14-26  ^i5_  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  distinctive  act  which 
makes  a  man  a  Christian.  See  A.  Schlatter,  Der  Glaube  im 
Nenen  Testament,  1896. 

Tov  Kvpiov.  Objective  genitive,  cf.  Mk.  11^2,  Gal,  2^^;  Her- 
mas,  Sim.  vi,  i^,  etc. 

The  view  of  Haussleiter,  Der  Glaube  Jesii  Christi  und  der  christliche 
Glaube,  1891,  and  James  Druramond,  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  1893,  p. 
gr,  that  these  genitives  after  xlaxiq  are  subjective,  not  objective,  is 
unnatural,  and  seems  disproved  by  both  Mk.  11"  and  Gal.  a''.  See 
Sanday  on  Rom.  3".  Hort  paraphrases :  the  faith  "  which  comes  from 
Him  and  depends  on  Him,"  but  this  is  unnecessary. 

T^<?  S6^r]<;.  "Glory"  is  the  majesty  and  brightness  of  light 
in  which  God  dwells,  and  which  belongs  also  to  the  Messiah; 
see  Sanday  on  Rom.  3-^,  G.  B.  Gray,  art.  "Glory,"  in  HDB ; 
A.  von  Gall,  Die  Herrlichkeit  Gottes,  1900. 

The  interpretation  now  most  commonly  given  for  this  diffi- 
cult expression  is  probably  right,  tt}?  So'^?;"?  is  genitive  of  char- 
acteristic {cf.  Lk.  16^  18^,  Heb.  9^  Hepov^elv  S6^T]<i),  Hmiting 
the  whole  preceding  phrase  tov  Kvptov  tj/xmu  'h](Tov  'KpLcrroVj 
i.  e.  "our  glorious  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  expression  is  a  not 
altogether  happy  expansion  of  6  Kvpio<;  r?)?  80^179  (i  Cor.  2^),  cf. 
6  9e6<;  rr}?  80^779,  Ps.  29',  Acts  y'^  6  irarrjp  tt}?  Bo^rj'i,  Eph.  i^^. 
By  its  solemnity  the  writer  may  intend  to  emphasise  the  in- 
consistency between  the  great  privilege  of  Christian  faith  and 
this  petty  discrimination  between  rich  and  poor. 

No  convincing  objection  can  be  made  to  this  interpretation,  although 
there  is  no  complete  parallel  to  it.  Among  the  other  interpretations 
the  following  deserve  mention  : 

(i)  tais  Tcpoa(i)xoXT](j(.i|'fo(C(;  t^<;  S6siqs,  "partiality  arising  from  your 
own  opinion,"  or  "partiality  arising  from  external  glory"  {admiralio 
hominum  secundum  externum  splendoretn,  Michaelis).  But  the  separa- 
tion of  the  words  is  too  great,  and  the  meaning  "glory"  for  S6^a  in  this 
context  too  obvious,  to  permit  this  interpretation,  and  it  is  now  held 
by  no  one. 

(2)  T-f)v  TCfaitv  T^s  S'^^T);,  "faith  in  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
(Pesh.),  or  "Christ-given  faith  in  the  glory"   {i.e.  the  glory  which 
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we  are  to  receive,  Rom.  8"),  or  "  the  glorious  faith  in  Christ."  But  the 
last  two  of  these  are  forced,  and  the  first  involves  too  strange  an  order 
of  words  to  be  acceptable,  in  spite  of  such  partial  analogies  as  Acts  4", 
I  Thess.  2".  C/.  Buttmann,  §  151,  III;  Winer,  §  61,  4;  for  many  illus- 
trations of  hyperbaton  from  LXX  and  secular  authors,  see  Heisen,  Novae 
hypotheses,  pp.  768  JJ. 

(3)  Various  interpretations  separate  off  some  part  of  the  phrase  tou 
xupfou  fjyLuv  'Itjjou  Xptaxou,  which  is  then  connected  with  t^?  Bo^t)?, 
and  the  two  together  taken  as  in  apposition  with  the  rest  of  the  phrase. 
The  least  objectionable  of  these  is  perhaps  that  of  Ewald,  "our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ  of  glory";  but  this  division  is  unnecessary,  and  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  writer  should  not  have  meant  to  keep  together  the 
whole  of  the  familiar  designation. 

(4)  A.V.  and  R.V.  supply  -roO  xupfou,  and  translate  "the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory."  There  are  abundant  parallels 
for  this  latter  phrase,  but  none  for  such  a  singular  omission. 

(5)  Bengel,  Mayor,  Hort,  WH.  mg.,  and  others  take  xiis  Bo^yji;  as  in 
apposition  to  the  preceding  and  as  referring  to  Christ  (perhaps  as  the 
Shekinah)  under  the  title  of  "  the  Glory."  But  the  evidence  that  this 
is  a  possible  use  of  f)  So^a  (see  the  full  note  of  Mayor',  pp.  79^.,  cf. 
Lk.  2",  Eph.  I",  Tit.  213,  Heb.  i')  is  inadequate. 

(6)  Spitta  and  Massebieau  think  the  words  tj;xuv  'Iigaou  XptaxoO  an 
interpolation  by  the  Christian  editor.  This  would  leave  the  expression 
"the  Lord  of  glory,"  referring,  as  in  Enoch,  to  God.  Beyschlag's  an- 
swer to  this,  that  an  interpolator  would  not  have  broken  the  phrase  tou 
xupfou  TT]?  86^73';,  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  since  the  natural  words  to 
follow  TOU  xupi'ou  are  ri\x.G)y  TYjaou  Xptaxou.  But  the  interpolation  is 
not  sufficiently  obvious  to  justify  itself  apart  from  the  general  theory 
to  which  it  belongs.     See  the  long  note  in  Mayor. 

2.  7a/)  explains  the  warning  by  pointing  out  that  respect  of 
persons  is  easily  recognisable  as  sin.  'yap  introduces  ov  Zie- 
KpidrjTe  ktX.,  v.  *. 

el(Te\6r),  cf.  I  Cor.  1423-25. 

avvaycojijv  means  "meeting,"  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
distinguish  between  the  "meeting"  as  an  occasion  and  as  an 
assembled  body  of  persons.  It  is  the  proper  word  for  a  Jewish 
religious  meeting,  but  is  occasionally  used,  chiefly  by  writers 
having  some  Jewish  or  Syrian  connection,  for  a  Christian  meet- 
ing ;  cf.  Herm.  Mand.  xi,  9  ojav  ovv  e\9r)  6  dvdpo}7ro<;  6  e')((av 
TO  TTvev/jia  TO  delov  et?  (Tvvay(oy7]P  avSpcop  Slkuicov  ;  Ign.  Polyc. 
42;    Iren.  Hcer.  iv,  31^' 2;    Epiph.  Hcbv.  xxx,  18  (jvvayodyrjv  he 
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ovTOL  [the  Ebionites]  tcaXovat  rrjv  iavr&v  eicicX/qtJiaVj  koI  ov'^l 
eKKkrjaiav.  The  Christian  Palestinian  Aramaic  dialect  used  a 
single  word  [^<^l*j''i^]  as  well  for  "synagogue"  as  for  "church." 
In  view  of  this  wide-spread  occasional  use,  no  trustworthy  in- 
ference as  to  the  place  of  writing  of  the  epistle,  still  less  any 
conclusion  as  to  its  Jewish-Christian  authorship,  or  as  to  the 
nationality  of  the  persons  addressed,  can  be  drawn  from  the 
occurrence  of  this  word  here. 

The  material  is  fully  collected  and  well  discussed  by  Zahn, 
Einleitung,  i,  §  4,  note  i ;  Harnack  in  his  long  note  on  Hermas, 
Mand.  xi,  9;    Schiirer,  GJV,  ii,  §  27,  notes  11  and  12. 

The  meaning  "place  of  meeting,"  "meeting-house,"  natural  if  this 
were  a  Jewish  synagogue,  is  wholly  unlikely  for  a  Christian  writing. 
The  only  parallel  to  be  adduced  would  be  the  inscription  (from  a 
locahty  not  far  from  Damascus)  SuvaywY"^  Mapxttovtaxwv,  ■A(ji\x{r\<C)  Ae- 
Pi^wv  Tou  x(upto)u  xal  a(a)Tf))p(os)  'Iiq((jou)  XpTfjaxoQ,  xpovot^t  HauXou 
xp£aP(uTipou),  Tou  Xx'  exous,  Le  Bas-Waddington,  Inscript.  grecques  et 
laL  iii,  no.  255S.     The  date  is  a.d.  318-319. 

Xpv(7o8aKTvXLo<i,  cf.  Lk.  15^2,  also  Gen.  38'*- ^s  41^2^  Is.  321 ; 
and  see  note  in  Mayor',  p.  83,  and  ''Ring,"  in  EB,  HDB,  and 
Dictt.  Antt.  for  details  of  the  custom  of  wearing  rings. 

For  similar  description  of  a  rich  gentleman,  cf.  Epictet.  i,  22^* 
rj^ei  Ti<;  yepcav  TToXto?  ')(^pvaov'i  haKTvXiov^  ^X^^  ttoXXou?,  Sen- 
eca, Nat.  quasi,  vii,  31  exornamus  anulis  digitos,  in  omni  arti- 
culo  gemmam  disponimus. 

XPUCToSaxTuXto?  is  found  only  here,  but  is  correctly  formed,  cf. 
Xpuuoxstp  in  the  same  sense,  xpuaoaTstpavoq,  xputJOXi^Xtvoi;,  etc. 

ev  ia6r]Ti  XafiTrpa^  cf.  Lk.  23". 

The  term  \a^i7rp6<i  seems  here  to  refer  to  elegant  and  luxuri- 
ous, "fine,"  clothes  {cf.  Rev.  18'''),  but  it  can  also  be  used  of 
freshness  or  cleanness  (Rev.  15^)  without  reference  to  costliness, 
and  sometimes  (Acts  10'")  appears  to  mean  "shining."  Its  nat- 
ural opposite  in  all  these  senses  is  pvirapos,  "dirty,"  "shabby," 
as  below,  cf.  Philo,  De  Joseph.  20,  civtI  pvirctia-q^  Xa/xirpav 
iadriTa  aurtBovre^.  Mayor  gives  other  instructive  references. 
See  also  Lex.  s.  vv.  \a/x7rp6<i  and  pv7rapd<i. 

For  the  same  construction  as  vv.  2.  3^  cf.  w.  ^^-^^ 
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3.  €7ri^€\pr)re,  "look,"  i.e.  with  favour,  "have  regard." 
eTTL^Xe-TTeLv  has  this  sense  also  in  Lk.  i"  gss^  apparently  through 
the  influence  of  the  LXX  usage ;  cf.  i  Sam.  i"  g^^,  Ps.  25^8  69^^ 
Job  33,  Judith  13^,  etc.  The  development  of  this  sense  in  an 
appropriate  context  is  a  natural  one;  but  in  classical  usage 
only  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic.  iv,  2,  p.  11 20,  is  cited. 

elTT-qre.  Doubtless  the  speaker  is  one  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  congregation,  cf.  to  vttotto^lov  fiov. 

KaOov.  This  form  of  the  imperative  (for  the  more  Uterary 
Kd6r}(To)^  found  uniformly  in  O.  T.  and  N.  T.,  was  doubtless 
in  ordinary  colloquial  use,  as  is  attested  by  its  occurrence  in 
comic  writers  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  and  in  post- 
classical  usage.  See  Lex.  s.  v.  and  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  14,  3, 
note  3. 

KoXoi^.  Usually  explained  as  meaning  "in  a  good  seat," 
"comfortably."  But  the  usage  does  not  fully  justify  this  (see 
Mayor's  citations),  and  some  polite  idiom  in  the  sense  of 
please,"  "pray,"  is  to  be  suspected.  In  various  Greek  Hturgies 
the  minister's  direction  to  the  worshipping  congregation,  arSi- 
fxeu  /caXw?,  presents  the  same  difficulty  and  suggests  the  same 
explanation.  See  F.  E.  Brightman,  Liturgies,  Eastern  and 
Western,  vol.  i,  Oxford,  1896,  pp.  43,  49,  383,  471.  The 
Syrian  liturgies  sometimes  merely  carry  this  over,  "Stomen 
kalos,"  but  also  render  by,  "Stand  we  all  fairly,"  ibid.  pp.  72, 
74,  104.  On  the  Jewish  custom  of  distinguished  places  in  the 
synagogue,  cf.  Mt.  23^,  Mk.  i239,  Lk.  11"  20",  and  see  "Syna- 
gogue," in  EB  and  HDB. 

A  noteworthy  commentary  on  these  verses  is  offered  by  a  passage 
found  in  various  ancient  books  of  church  order.  Its  oldest  form  is 
perhaps  that  in  the  Ethiopic  Statutes  of  the  Apostles  (ed.  Horner,  1904, 
pp.  195  /.) :  "And  if  any  other  man  or  woman  comes  in  lay  dress  [/.  e. 
in  fine  clothes],  either  a  man  of  the  district  or  from  other  districts, 
being  brethren,  thou,  presbyter,  while  thou  speakest  the  word  which 
is  concerning  God,  or  while  thou  hearest  or  readest,  thou  shalt  not 
respect  persons,  nor  leave  thy  ministering  to  command  places  for  them, 
but  remain  quiet,  for  the  brethren  shall  receive  them,  and  if  they  have 
no  place  (for  them)  the  lover  of  brothers  or  of  sisters,  having  risen,  will 
leave  place  for  them. 
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"...  And  if  a  poor  man  or  woman  cither  of  the  district  or  of  the 
(other)  districts  should  come  in  and  there  is  no  place  for  them,  thou, 
presbyter,  make  place  for  such  with  all  thy  heart,  even  if  thou  wilt 
sit  on  the  ground,  that  there  should  not  be  respecting  the  person  of 
man  but  of  God." 

See  also  the  Syriac  Dldascalla  apostolonim,  12;  Apostolic  Consiilidiotis, 
ii,  58;  E.  V.  d.  Goltz,  "Unbekannte  Fragmente  altchristlicher  Gemein- 
deordnungen,"  in  Silzungsbcrichle  der  kgl.  prcuss.  Akademie,  1906,  pp. 
141-157.  There  is  no  sufficient  indication  that  the  passage  is  dependent 
on  James. 

(TTrjOL,  in  contrast  to  icdOov. 

crijOt  T]  xaOou  sxel]  B  f[. 

axfjOt  ri  xdOou]  sah. 

Qvtfif.  exec  r^  xciOou]  A  2,3  minn  Cyr  vg  Jer  Aug  syr'^"'. 

axfiOt  exst  r\  xd9ou  wSe]  i<C=KLP  minn  boh  syrp^^''. 

axfjOt  exst  xal  xaOou]  C*. 

The  reading  of  B  ff  makes  the  rough  words  an  invitation  to  stand  or 
to  take  a  poor  seat.  So  the  Sahidic,  which  thus  on  the  whole  supports 
B  ff.  The  readings  of  A  al  and  ^s  al  seem  to  be  different  emendations, 
both  due  to  the  wish  to  make  ax^Ot'^explicit  and  so  to  create  a  better 
parallehsm.  But  since  the  indefinite  exei  does  not  in  itself  imply  any 
disrespect  to  the  visitor,  the  effect  is  to  lessen  rather  than  intensify 
the  rudeness  of  axijGt,  and  the  product  is  a  weaker  text  than  that  of 
B  ff  (sah).  The  text  of  B  ff  is  thus  on  both  external  (see  p.  85)  and 
internal  grounds  to  be  preferred. 

7)  Kadov  eicd  virh  to  vttottoSlov  fiov,  i.  e.  in  a  humble  place. 
This  is  a  sorry  alternative  to  standing.  Cf.  Deut.  ;^;^^  viro  ae 
"at  thy  feet,"  Lk.  8^^  lo^',  Acts  22'  irapa  rom  iroha'i. 

These  persons  who  come  into  the  meeting  are  visitors,  who  " 
may  be  won  for  the  church,  and  the  treatment  of  them  at  this 
critical  moment  reveals  the  real  feeling  of  the  members  toward 
the  relative  worth  of  the  different  classes  in  society.  The  vis- 
itors seem  clearly  distinguished  from  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  nothing  indicates,  or  suggests,  that  they  are 
members  of  sister  churches.  They  are  undoubtedly  outsiders, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. 

5ic6]  B'  P  2,3,  minn  have  emendation  to  the  easier  exf. 

4.  ou]  Omitted  by  B  ff  minn.  The  repetition  of  — OY  OY  might 
suggest  either  the  insertion  or  the  omission  of  the  word  in  transcrip- 
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tion.    The  attestation  and  the  greater  intrinsic  vigour  of  the  sense 
speak  for  the  omission. 
KLP  minn  read  xal  oi,  the  v.ai  being  added  to  indicate  the  apodosis. 

Bt€Kpi6r]Te.  "Ye  have  wavered,"  "doubted,"  i.  e.  "practi- 
cally, by  your  unsuitable  conduct,  departed  from  and  denied 
the  faith  of  v.  S  and  thus  fallen  under  the  condemnation  pro- 
nounced in  i'^"*  against  the  6i';/'i^%09."  CJ.  i"  and  note,  3" 
aBidKpLTO<; ;  and,  for  the  mode  of  argument,  i^  hi\pvxo'i,  4^ 
dfiapTcoXoij  hl\j/v')(OL. 

Of  the  various  meanings  proposed  for  StexpOij-ue  this  one,  which  is 
common  in  the  N.  T.  although  not  attested  in  secular  Greek,  yields  in 
the  present  context  the  best  sense,  being  especially  recommended  by 
the  allusion  to  the  "  waverer  "  of  i".  Cf.  Mt.  21",  Mk.  11",  Rom.  14", 
Jas.  i^,  and  the  kindred  sense  "  hesitate  "  in  Acts  io-°,  Rom.  42i>. 

Other  interpretations  which  have  been  given  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows by  Huther,  whose  elaborate  note,  as  reproduced  with  additions 
by  Beyschlag,  pp.  103  /.,  should  be  consulted  for  the  history  of  the 
exegesis. 

Staxpi'veaOai  =  (i)  separare; 

(2)  discrimen  facere  ; 

is)  jtidkare; 

(4)  dubitare  ("hesitate"). 

Under  each  of  these  senses  several  interpretations  are  possible  accord- 
ing as  the  verb  is  taken  as  an  afiirmation  or  a  question,  and  under  sev- 
eral of  them  a  choice  between  an  active  and  passive  meaning  is  possible. 
Most  of  the  interpretations  are  too  remote  from  the  natural  suggestion 
of  the  context,  or  any  natural  meaning  of  the  verb,  to  be  worth  consid- 
ering, and  none  suits  on  the  whole  so  well  as  the  interpretation  given 
above. 

The  renderings  of  A.V.,  "Are  ye  not  then  partial?"  and  R.V.  mg., 
"Do  ye  not  make  distinctions?"  are  based  on  (2),  the  verb  being  given 
an  active  sense.  This  corresponds  to  the  view  of  Grotius  and  others, 
and  is  perhaps  not  impossible,  even  with  the  passive  aorist,  but  at  best 
it  would  be  unusual,  it  runs  counter  to  all  N.  T.  usage,  and  it  gives  an 
inherently  weak  and  tautologous  sense.  To  R.V.  text,  "Are  ye  not 
divided?"  no  objection  from  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  verb  can 
be  brought,  but  it  is  less  idiomatic  and  pointed  than  the  rendering 
"waver." 

/cptrat  means  "judges";  it  cannot  mean  "approvers"  (as 
Wetstein  takes  it). 
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KpiTal  SiaXoyLa/j^Mv  irovi-jpoiv^  "judges  with  evil  thoughts," 
gen.  of  quality.  Evidently,  like  SieKpidriTe,  this  describes  in 
language  already  familiar  an  admittedly  wrong  attitude.  There 
is  a  play  on  words  in  heKpiOr^Te^  Kpirai,  which  cannot  be  imi- 
tated in  English,  and  which  goes  far  to  account  for  the  intro- 
duction of  KpLraC'iwto  a  context  to  which  the  idea  of  "judging" 
in  any  proper  sense  is  foreign.  That  vpoawirdXr^ixxl/ia  is  the 
characteristic  sin  of  the  bad  judge  may  also  have  had  its  influ- 
ence. The  sentence  must  be  taken  to  mean :  "You  have  passed 
judgments  {i.  e.  on  rich  or  poor)  prompted  by  unworthy  mo- 
tives." 

For  StaTvOYWtAwv  xoviQpwv,  cf.  Mt.  15",  Mk.  7^',  and  Ps.  566.  StaXo- 
Ytayi.6s  (like  n^u'no)  is  in  Biblical  usage  a  general  word  which  includes 
purpose  as  well  as  deliberation.  See  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  2'<;  Hatch, 
Essays,  p.  8. 

5-7.  The  poor  are  the  elect  heirs  of  God,  whereas  the  rich 
are  your  persecutors. 

These  verses  are  intended  to  reinforce  the  exhortation  of  v.  ^ 
by  pointing  out  how  peculiarly  heinous  in  the  readers'  case  is 
partiality  in  favour  of  the  rich. 

5.  aKovaare,  as  in  diatribes,  cf.  Bultmann,  SHI  der  pauli- 
nischcn  Prcdigt,  p.  32,  with  foot-notes. 

a8€\(f)ol  iiov  a'^airr]TOi^  inserted  here  for  emphasis,  cf.  i^^  3^2. 

6  6eo<;  e^eke^aro.  Election  is  a  Jewish  idea,  cf.  e.  g.  Deut. 
4^",  Ps.  Sol.  9^ ;   see  Sanday,  Romans,  pp.  244  /.  248  ff. 

Toik  TTTcoxois  rep  KoafjLM,  "the  poor  by  the  standard  of  the 
world,"  TO)  Kocr/xM  is  dative  of  reference,  or  "interest,"  cf.  Acts 
720  acrTeio<i  tm  deu),  2  Cor.  lo^  see  Hadley-AUen,  §  771  ;  Winer, 
§  31,  4,  a.  Cf.  I  Tim.  6^^'-,  on  which  Schottgen  quotes  '•''Jj? 
n^r;,  Baba  bathra  8,  2 ;   D^p  n''tyy,  ibid.  4,  i. 

Others  (Weiss,  etc.)  take  tm  xdjyLoj  as  naming  the  possession  which 
the  poor  lack.  But  the  poor  lack  not  "the  world"  but  the  world's 
goods. 

The  election  of  the  poor  to  privileges  is  not  here  said  to  be 
due  to  any  merit  of  their  poverty,  but,  in  fact,  poverty  and 
election  coincide.    This  does  not  deny  that  an  occasional  rich 
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man  may  have  become  a  Christian,  nor  affirm  that  all  the  poor 
have  been  chosen,  cj.  i  Cor.  i26-28^  Mt.  i9"-26, 

Iv  Tqi  xifftAtp]  minn. 

ev  TouT(i)  T(p  x6ff[i.i<)]  mill*. 

ToG  xofftAou]  A-C^KLP  minn. 

Tou  x6ctixou  touxou]   minnP""". 

ow  min». 

The  reading  of  the  older  uncials  easily  accounts  for  all  the  others. 

mr\ov(TLOv<i  iv  Trta-rec,  ''rich  in  the  sphere  of  faith,"  "in  the 
domain  where  faith  is  the  chief  good" ;  i.  e.  rich  when  judged 
by  God's  standards.  Cf.  Lk.  1221,  j  Cor.  i^  i  Tim.  i^  6l^  Eph. 
2*;  and  rabbinical  "rich  in  the  law"  {i.e.  learned),  Wajjikra 
r.  33  on  Prov.  29^^  (Wetstein),  Tanchuma  34,  3  (Schottgen  on 
I  Tim.  61O. 

The  contrast  of  poor  and  rich  in  different  spheres  is  a  natural 
one.  See  quotations  in  Mayor^  p.  86,  and  Spitta,  p.  63 ;  cJ. 
Rev.  2  8,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Gad  f. 

Other  modes  of  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  ev  xbTst  do  not  affect 
the  general  sense  of  the  phrase,  but  they  seem  less  adapted  to  the  con- 
text.   Thus : 

(i)  "rich  by  reason  of  faith"; 

(2)  "rich  in  having  an  abundance  of  faith,"  cf.  Eph.  2*,  i  Cor.  i^, 
I  Tim.  618.    This  unduly  hmits  the  range  of  the  "  riches." 

KXrjpovofjLOv^  T?)?  ^aacXeLU'?. 

This  expression  corresponds  to  Mt.  25^'',  i  Cor.  6^'  1°  15™ 
(K\7]povo/xelv  ^aatkeiav),  Gal.  5^^  as  well  as  to  K\,r]povo/xeiv 
^(arjv  aloiVLOv  in  Mt.  19^9  25''',  Mk.  iqi^  Lk.  10"  iS^^  {cf. 
Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  i,  pp.  102-104;  E.  Tr.  pp.  125-127. 

"Heirs"  are  persons  who  are  appointed  to  receive  the  in- 
heritance. The  kingdom  is  here  thought  of  as  still  future  (as 
is  shown  by  eTrrj'yjeiXaTo).  The  kingdom  is  not  further  de- 
scribed, nor  does  James  use  the  term  again,  and  it  is  possible 
to  say  of  the  term  here  only  that  it  denotes  the  great  blessing 
which  God  offers  to  his  chosen,  being  thus  practically  equivalent 
to  salvation.     Cf.  Mt.  5^-  i«,  Lk.  i23i  f-. 
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See  Westcott's  note  on  Heb.  6^^  for  the  history  of  the  use  of 
the  term  KXrjpovofio^. 

^xcCksiaq]  AC  read  IxaYYeXfelfa?. 

T)<i  eTTTjiyyeiXaTO  rot?  ayaircoaLV  auTov.  On  the  expression, 
cf.  2  Tim.  4^^  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  10. 

Cf.  1^^,  Tov  (Tre<^avov  Tyj<;  ^&)>}?  kt\.,  with  note.  Life  and  the 
kingdom  are  practically  identical. 

£7j-7/77et\aTO  does  not  refer  to  any  one  specific  occasion,  and 
hence  is  better  translated  "has  promised."  Cf.  Burton,  Syn- 
tax of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  N.  T.  Greek,  §§  46,  52.  The 
"promise"  was  implicit  in  the  very  conception  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  TiTifidaare,  "dishonoured,"  i.  e.  by  your  truckling  to  the 
rich.  On  arifid^eLV,  cf.  Prov.  14-^  0  ari^dl^wv  Trevrjra^  d/xaprd- 
vei,  2222,  Ecclus.  io23,  Acts  5^'. 

A.V.  "despised"  is  a  possible  translation  {cf.  Field,  Notes  on  the  Trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  {Oliiim  norv.  iii-),  1899,  p.  236,  for  good 
examples),  but  the  context  (v.  ')  makes  the  R.V.  "dishonoured"  pref- 
erable. 

rov  TTTco^ov,  generic.  Mayor  well  recalls  i  Cor.  11 22  for  an- 
other case  of  dishonour  to  the  poor  in  early  Christian  hfe. 

Karahwaarevovaiv^  "oppress,"  cf.  Wisd.  2^",  Amos  8*,  Jer. 
7«,  Ezek.  1812. 

For  examples  of  such  oppression,  cf.  Jas.  5*-  ^,  and  references 
in  Spitta,  p.  64,  notes  9,  10,  and  11 ;  also  Lucian,  Nee.  20. 
■•I'lI'l'ISMA.  'ETTCtS^  iroXka  koX  Trapdvo/xa  ol  TrXovaiot  Spaxri, 
Trapd  TOP  ^[ov  dpird^ovre'^  ical  ^La^6p,evoi  koX  irdvTa  rpoirov 
roiv  Trev^Tcov  Karacppovovvre^  kt\. 

avTOL,  "Is  it  not  they  who,"  etc.  Similarly,  v.  ''.  On  ai^ro? 
in  nominative  as  personal  pronoun  with  no  intensive  force, 
cf.  Lex.  s.  V.  avro'i,  II,  2. 

eXKOvcTiv,  so  Acts  i6i^,  of  "dragging"  into  court,  cf.  Lk.  12^^ 
Karaavpetv  7rp6<i  top  KpLTijv,  Acts  8^  (crvpcov) ,  Acts  ly*"';  a  usual 
meaning,  see  Lexx. 

This  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  religious  persecution,  which 
was  at  least  as  likely  to  proceed  from  the  side  of  the  poor  as 
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of  the  rich,  but  to  other  oppression,  with  legal  action,  arising 
from  the  ordinary  working  of  social  forces  in  an  oriental  com- 
munity and  having  to  do  with  wages,  debts,  rents,  and  the  like. 

Many  think,  indeed,  of  religious  persecution  (as  Acts  6").  But  this 
is  not  naturally  suggested  by  xa-uaSuvaaTeuouaiv  (instead  of  which  we 
should  in  that  case  expect  Stuxouatv,  cf.  Mt.  5",  Lk.  21'=,  Acts  7",  Gal. 
I'').  Nor  is  it  made  necessary  by  pXaayTjuouccv,  which  seems  to  refer 
to  a  different  act  of  hostility  and  is  properly  so  punctuated  by  WH. 

ei?  KpLTrjpia,  "before  judgment-seats,"  "into  courts,"  cj. 
Sus.  49.  On  estabhshed  courts  throughout  Palestine,  see  EB, 
"Government,"  §§  30,  31;    Schiirer,  GJV,  §  23,11. 

7.  fiXaa^r]fiov(TLv.  Blasphemy  is  injurious  speech,  especially 
irreverent  allusion  to  God  and  sacred  things. 

For  blasphemy  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  i.  e.  against 
Christ,  cf.  Acts  13''^  18''  26",  i  Tim.  i^^,  i  Cor.  12^,  Justin,  Dial. 
§  117  (^pt(TTOv)  ovofjLa  /3€/3i]\(jL)6)]vaL  Kara  iraaav  rrjv  yyjv  kuI 
^\acr^T][ieZ(Tdai  ol  ap')(Lepei<i  rod  Xaov  v/xcbv  koI  ScSdaKokoL 
elpydaavTO,  Pliny,  Ep.  x,  97^;  Polyc.  Mart.  9^  XoiSoprjaov 
TOP  ^pLCTTov.  Cf.  Hernias,  Sim.  ix,  19^  (of  apostates).  On 
blasphemy  against  God  by  the  rich  among  the  Jews,  cf.  Enoch 
5^  94^  f-  and  other  passages  collected  by  Spitta,  p.  65. 

It  is  not  natural  to  take  this  of  "  those  who  profess  to  know  God  but 
by  their  works  deny  him"  (Mayor),  cJ.  Tit.  i'";  Hermas,  Sim.  viii,  6^ 
Rom.  2-*  (Is.  52^)  ih  yap  ovoiJia  toG  6eo0  St'  h\x.ac,  pXotffcpT)[i.elTac  Iv  toi? 
eOvsffcv,  and  the  cognate  passages,  2  Pet.  2=,  1  Tim.  6',  Clem.  Rom. 
I',  2  Clem.  Rom.  13,  etc.,  are  all  of  a  different  tenor,  although  the 
language  is  similar ;  the  verb  is  there  in  the  passive,  and  the  blasphemy 
comes  from  the  discredit  which  is  thrown  upon  the  Christian  religion 
by  the  faults  of  those  who  profess  it. 

TO  Kokov  ovofia  TO  eiTLKXriOev  i(f)   u/xa?. 

This  means  the  name  of  Christ,  to  whom  his  followers  belong, 
cf.  I  Pet.  4''-'\  Cf.  2  Sam.  12^8,  Amos  912,  Is.  4',  2  Mace.  8'^ 
eveKa  t^9  eV  avrov'i  iTTiKki^aeai^;  rov  cre/jivov  Kal  fxejdXoTrpe- 
TToD?  ov6[JLaT0<i  auTov,  4  Ezra  10--  et  nomen  quod  nominatiim  est 
super  nos  profanatum  est,  etc.  For  more  references,  see  Mayor^, 
p.  88,  Spitta,  p.  65.  In  all  these  passages  the  reference  is  to 
Israel,  dedicated  to  God  by  receiving  his  name.    This  idea  was 
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naturally  transferred  to  the  Christians,  with  a  reference  in  their 
case  to  the  name  of  Christ.  Cf.  Hermas,  Sim.  viii,  6^,  to  opofia 
Kvptov  TO  eiTLKXriOev  iir  avTov'i,  and  other  cases  of  the  use  of 
6vo[xa  in  Hermas,  Sim.  viii,  ix,  and  xi,  given  in  Heitmiiller, 
Im  Namen  Jesu,  1903,  p.  92.  The  phrase  does  not  necessarily 
refer  to  baptism,  nor  to  any  definite  name  (c.  g.  X.piaTLavoi) 
by  which  Christians  were  known.  See  Harnack's  note  on 
Hermas,  Sim.  viii,  6*. 

6-7.  It  is  very  evident  that  ''the  rich"  here  arc  not  Chris- 
tians. Those  who  maintain  the  opposite  are  driven  to  give 
to  fi\a(T({)T] fiovaiv  the  meaning  rejected  above.  The  rich  are 
plainly  neighbours  who  do  not  belong  to  the  conventicle  but 
may  sometimes  condescend  to  visit  it. 

No  word,  however,  hints  that  the  two  classes  do  not  worship 
the  same  God,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  passage  seems  to  imply 
a  less  complete  departure  from  the  dominant  religion  of  the 
community  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  Rome  or  any 
heathen  city.  If  the  whole  surrounding  population  were  hea- 
then, the  argument  would  have  to  be  differently  turned.  Con- 
trast the  tone  of  Phil.  2^^  <^-,  Eph.  4^^-^^,  Col.  3^  i  Cor.  6^-^ 

A  settled  and  quiet  state  of  things  is  indicated,  in  which  the 
normal  relations  of  the  different  classes  of  society  prevail.  The 
sense  of  missionary  duty  is  not  prominent. 

The  situation  is  thus  that  of  a  sect  of  some  sort  living  in  a 
community  whose  more  powerful  members,  though  worshipping 
the  same  God  as  the  sect,  do  not  belong  to  it. 

8-11.  The  law  of  Love  is  no  excuse  for  respect  of  persons.  The 
cancelling  of  one  precept  by  another  is  not  permissible,  for  the 
whole  law  must  be  kept.  The  royal  law  is  therefore  not  a  license 
to  violate  other  parts  of  the  law. 

These  verses  are  a  reply  to  a  supposed  excuse,  viz.  that  the 
Christian  is  required  by  the  law  of  love  to  one's  neighbour  to 
attend  to  the  rich  man.  This  excuse  by  the  pretext  of  "love" 
is  parallel  to  the  excuse  by  the  pretext  of  "faith,"  vv.  ^'■-^ 
Cf.  also  i'^'  2*^.  Like  Mt.  5"*^-,  this  passage  is  opposing  a  wrong 
and  self-indulgent  use  of  the  principle  that  the  law  of  love  cov- 
ers the  whole  law. 
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8.  el  /jLeuTOL,  "if  now,"  "if  indeed."  The  particle  fiivroi, 
besides  its  common  adversative  force,  "but,"  "nevertheless" 
(so  Prov.  5^  i62^'  26  22^  26",  Jn.  4"  f^  i2'»2  20^  2iS  2  Tim.  21^), 
has  a  "confirmative"  meaning,  as  a  strengthened  fiev,  hardly 
to  be  translated.  In  such  cases  it  indicates  an  implied  contrast, 
which  appears  in  the  present  instance  in  the  correlative  ^e  of 
v.  ®.  Cf.  Jude  8,  and  see  Kiihner-Gerth,  Grammatik  der  gricch. 
Sprache\  §  503,  3,  g. 

vo^ov  ^aoTLXiKov,  "the  royal  law."  v6/xo<;  means  the  Law  of 
God,  as  known  to  the  readers  through  the  Christian  interpreta- 
tion of  the  O.  T.  The  article  is  probably  omitted  because  w'/xo? 
is  treated  as  a  quasi-proper  noun,  as  in  2"-  ^^  4" ;  cf.  Xo'709,  Jas. 

j22,   23^ 

Most  take  the  "royal  law"  to  be  identical  with  the  ypacf)^ 
(legtim  regina)  quoted  immediately.  But  v6^io<i  is  not  used  in 
the  sense  of  evjoXrj  (cf.  Mt.  22^''  Troia  ivToXrj  fxeydXr]  ev  r^ 
vofiw),  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  take  ^aatXiKov  as  a  deco- 
rative epithet  describing  the  law  as  a  whole,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing precept  is  a  part.  The  expression  Kara  rrjv  jpa(l)7]v 
ktX.  implies,  indeed,  that  the  perfect  observance  of  this  pre- 
cept covers  the  observance  of  the  whole  law,  as  in  Mk.  12^^, 
Rom.  138,  Gal.  51",  cf.  Lev.  191^  Jn.  1512. 

It  is  thus  not  necessary  to  make  an  unnatural  distinction  between 
votAOs  here  and  in  v.  '. 

^acnXiKop,  i.  e.  ''supreme."  Cf.  Philo,  De  justiiia,  4  ^aaiXi- 
KTjv  Be  eiooOev  ovofid^eiv  Mcoucr?}?  oSbu  rrjv  ixeariv^  De  congress, 
erud.  grat.  10;  4  Mace.  14-.  The  term  either  goes  back  to  the 
tradition  that  kings  are  supreme  sovereigns,  or  else  is  drawn 
from  the  use  of  jSaatXevs  to  mean  the  Roman  emperor. 

At  the  same  time  there  may  be  here  an  allusion  to  the  Stoic 
conception  of  the  wise  as  "kings,"  parallel  to  the  lurking  allu- 
sion in  1^5  to  the  conception  of  the  wise  as  alone  "free."  The 
Law  of  Christians  is  alone  fit  for  "kings."  Cf.  the  similar  appli- 
cation of  the  word  jBaaiXiKo^i  in  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi,  18,  p.  825; 
vii,  12,  p.  876,  and  the  other  passages  quoted  by  Mayor^,  p.  90; 
also  I  Pet.  2^.     See  Knowhng's  good  note,  p.  49,  Zahn,  Einlei- 
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ttcng,  i,  §  6,  note  i,  and  for  the  Stoic  paradox  the  references 
in  Zeller,  Philosophie  der  Griechen*,  III,  i,  p.  256,  note  5. 

As  in  1 2^,  so  here,  the  attribute  of  the  law  is  decorative  and 
suggestive  only;  it  is  not  meant  specifically  to  distinguish  the 
true  law  from  some  other  inferior  one. 

The  interpretation  of  ^aff(Xtx.6v  as  "given  by  the  King"  (God  or 
Christ)  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Equally  little  has  Calvin's  in- 
genious reference  to  "the  king's  highway,"  "plana  scilicet,  recta,  et 
cequabilis." 

rr]v  <ypa(f)^v,  i.  e.  "passage  of  Scripture"  (Lev.  19^^) ;  cf.  Mk. 
12^",  Jn.  19"',  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  3^^. 

Tov  TrXrja-LOu.  Properly  "neighbour,"  in  LXX  for  Hebrew 
i^"l,," friend,"  "fellow  countryman,"  or  "other  person"  generally, 
and  so,  under  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (Lk.  10"-^^), 
equivalent  to  o  erepof  (cf.  especially  Rom.  13*-  ^°  152). 

9.  dfj,apTLav  ipyd^eade,  cf.  1^  and  note.  Such  conduct  is 
sin,  directly  forbidden  by  the  law,  and  hence  cannot  be  excused 
as  a  fulfilment  of  the  royal  law. 

iXeyx^d/jLevoi  viro  tov  vojxov.  Cf.  Lev.  19''^  ov  X/j/x^pr)  Trpoaw- 
irov  TTTOt'^ov  ovSe  6av/xcia€i<;  TrpocrcoTTOV  hvvdarov^  ev  SLKaioavvrj 
KptveT^  TOV  rrXi-jcriov  aov^  Deut.  i^^^  16^'. 

10.  6crTi<;  .  .  .  T-qpiqcrrj^  with  dv  omitted.  Cf.  Burton,  Moods 
mid  Tenses,  307,  Blass-Debrunner,  §  380. 


Tir,p:^m]  BXC  minn       Iff  ^g  boh. 
TT]p-r]a£(J  KLr  mmni''"  ) 


•rcXifipwast]  A  minn. 

TcXripwaai;  tiqpt)<j£[]  33. 

xeXljet]  minn,  cj.  v.  '. 
The  future  is  probably  an  emendation  called  out  by  the  absence  of  i'v. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  to  icTat'oTr),  for  which  KLP  minnp's'  have 
•TCTafffec.     The  synonyms,  and  the  conflation  in  2,2,,  are  interesting. 

Trralar),  in  sense  of  "sin,"  Rom.  11",  Jas.  3-,  cf.  Deut.  7^5, 
See  M.  Aur.  Anton,  vii,  22  t^iov  dudpwjrou  (f)i\€'Lu  koX  rov<i 
TrraLOvra^,  Maximus  Tyr.  Diss.  26  Ti?  8e  durjp  d'ya6b<;  w? 
BieXOetp  ^Lov  aTTTatirTCO? ; 

ev  hi,  "in  one  point,"  neuter,  since  vofw^  is  not  used  of 
single  precepts. 
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7rdvT0)v  evo^o^.  TrdPToov  is  neuter,  and  the  genitive,  as  in 
classical  Greek,  denotes  the  crime.  This  is  a  rhetorical  way 
of  saying  that  he  is  a  transgressor  of  "the  law  as  a  whole" 
(Trapa/Bdri]-?  vofwv,  v.  "),  not  of  all  the  precepts  in  it. 

For  similar  emphasis  on  the  several  individual  precepts  which  make 
up  the  law,  cf.  Mt.  5",  and  especially  Test.  XII  Patr.  Aser  2^-^" 
(Charles's  translation):  "Another  stealeth,  doeth  unjustly,  plundereth, 
dcfraudeth,  and  withal  pitieth  the  poor :  this  too  hath  a  twofold  aspect, 
but  the  whole  is  evil.  He  who  defraudeth  his  neighbour  provoketh 
God,  and  sweareth  falsely  against  the  Most  High,  and  yet  pitieth  the 
poor :  the  Lord  who  commandeth  the  law  he  setteth  at  nought  and 
provoketh,  and  yet  he  refresheth  the  poor.  He  defileth  the  soul  and 
maketh  gay  the  body ;  he  killeth  many,  and  pitieth  a  few :  this  too 
hath  a  twofold  aspect,  but  the  whole  is  evil.  Another  committeth 
adultery  and  fornication,  and  abstaineth  from  meats,  and  when  he 
fatteth  he  doeth  evil,  and  by  the  power  of  his  wealth  overwhelmeth 
many;  and  notwithstanding  his  excessive  wickedness  he  doeth  the 
commandments :  this,  too,  hath  a  twofold  aspect,  but  the  whole  is 
evil.  Such  men  are  hares ;  for  they  are  half  clean,  but  in  very  deed 
are  unclean.  For  God  in  the  tables  of  the  commandments  hath  thus 
declared." 

The  roots  of  this  verse  evidently  lie  in  i;abbinical  modes  of  empha- 
sising the  importance  of  certain  special  precepts  and  of  every  precept. 
Thus  Shemoth  rabba  25  fin.,  "The  Sabbath  weighs  against  all  the 
precepts";  Shabbath,  70,  2,  "If  he  do  all,  but  omit  one,  he  is  guilty 
for  all  severally."  Schottgen  and  Wetstein  give  many  sayings  of  sim- 
ilar tenor  from  rabbinical  writings  of  various  dates. 

Augustine,  Ep.  167  ad  Hicr.,  draws  a  comparison  with  the  Stoic  doc- 
trine of  the  solidarity  of  virtues  and  vices.  The  Stoic  doctrine  is  that 
virtue  is  an  indivisible  whole,  a  man  is  either  virtuous  or  vicious.  The 
wise  (or  virtuous)  is  free  from  fault,  the  foolish  (or  vicious)  does  no  right 
act;  hence  Yaa  xi  a[j,apTT);xaTa  xal  la  xaxopOwtAaxct.  The  character  of 
every  act  depends  on  the  controlling  inner  piu-pose  and  disposition. 
See  Zeller,  Philosophie  der  Gricchcn*,  III,  i,  pp.  251-263,  with  abun- 
dant references.  This  doctrine  has  plainly  nothing  to  do  with  that  of 
James. 

11.  fJi'r]  ixoi')(eva'rj<;  .  .  .  M  (j)Oi>evcrr)<;.  Ex.  20^^-  ^^  Deut.  5^^  f-. 
This  order,  in  which  the  seventh  commandment  is  mentioned 
before  the  sixth,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  order  found  in  the  LXX 
(Cod.  B,  not  AF)  of  Ex.  20.  So  Lk.  iS^o,  Rom.  133,  Philo,  De 
deed.  12,  24,  32,  De  spec.  leg.  iii,  2  ;   but  not  so  Mt.  521-  27. 
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C  minnpauoi  syr'*"'  arm  have  conformed  the  text  to  the  usual  order 
by  putting  murder  first.  In  the  following  sentence  this  is  done  by 
minnpa"'^'  arm. 

ov  jxoL'xevei'i.  ov  follows  the  regular  N.  T.  usage  in  present 
simple  conditions.  Cf.  Buttmann,  §  148 ;  Burton,  §  469 ;  J. 
H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  pp.  170/. ;  Winer,  §  55,  2,  c  (where 
it  is  said  that  el  ov  makes  the  negative  emphatic).  Here,  since 
the  negative  belongs  only  to  a  part  of  the  protasis  {fiOLxevet<i) 
and  not  to  the  rest  (4>0P€V€i<i) ,  ov  is  in  any  case  necessary. 

12-13.  General  exhortation  to  remember  the  Judgment,  which 
is  the  sanction  of  the  law ;  together  with  special  inculcation  of  the 
precept  of  mercy,  violated  by  their  respect  of  persons. 

12.  XaXetre,  rroietTe,  cf.  i^^-  23-25, 26^  ^i  section  which  seems  to 
be  in  mind  in  this  summarising  exhortation. 

The  collocation  is  very  common,  e.  g.  Test.  XII  Patr.  Gad  6^, 
cf.  Acts  i^  7^2  iv  \6yoi<s  /cat  €pyoi<}  avrov  (and  commentaries), 
I  Jn.  3^^,  and  Lex.  s.  v.  epyov^  3. 

Bia  pofjbov  eXev6epia<;,  "under  the  law  of  liberty."  Cf.  i^^; 
3ta  here  indicates  the  "state  or  condition  in  which  one  does  or 
suffers  something" ;  see  Lex.  s.  v.  Bed,  A.  I.  2  ;  cf.  e.  g.  Rom.  2^- 
Bia  po/MOv  KpiO^aovrat. 

13.  ycip  introduces  the  reason  why  the  sin  of  respect  of 
persons  will  be  punished  with  special  severity.  It  involves  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  mercy,  and  that  has  as  its  consequence 
unmerciful  punishment. 

ai>e\60<;.  Found  only  here  for  the  usual  avr]\ei](;,  aveX€ij<;, 
but  regularly  formed  from  the  noun  eXeo?;  see  Moulton  and 
Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

L  minnpo™"  read  dvfXeui;. 

On  the  thought,  cf.  Mt.  5^  6''  f  iS^-^-ss^  pg^  jg^^-  ^',  Ecclus. 
282  ^■,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Zab.  5  and  8.  Jer.  Baba  q.  viii,  10, 
"Every  time  that  thou  art  merciful,  God  will  be  merciful  to 
thee ;  and  if  thou  art  not  merciful,  God  will  not  show  mercy 
to  thee,"  Rosh  hash.  17  a,  "To  whom  is  sin  pardoned?  to  him 
who  forgives  injury." 

KaraKavxaraL  eXeo?  KpLaeos^  "mercy  boasts  over  (or  against) 
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judgment."  eXeo9  is  human  mercy  shown  in  practise,  KpLcreox; 
is  God's  condemnatory  judgment,  cf.  Jas.  5^^^  Jn.  52-*.  This 
gives  the  converse  of  the  previous  sentence.  As  the  unmerciful 
will  meet  with  no  mercy,  so  a  record  of  mercy  will  prevent  con- 
demnation. Cf.  5-"  and  Ecclus.  3^"  40^^,  Tob.  4^-".  The  doc- 
trine (and  need)  of  God's  forgiving  mercy  is  here  assumed  in 
regular  Jewish  fashion. 

On  the  great  importance  ascribed  to  mercy  as  a  virtue  in  Jewish 
thought,  see  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judentums^,  pp.  162  /. 

The  contrast  of  God's  opposing  attributes  of  mercy  and  justice  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  mind  here.  The  contrast  of  eXeo?  and  xpfat?  is  a 
natural  one,  and  is  found  in  both  Greek  and  Jewish  sources,  cf.  Diog. 
Laert.  ii,  3',  references  to  Bereshith  r.  in  Wetstein,  and  the  references 
in  Spitta,  p.  70,  note  6. 

v.a-zxx.xuxi'zxi  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Jas.  3'^,  Rom.  11",  Zech. 
10'',  Jer.  5o[2  7]"  xaxExauxSjOs  BtapTji^ovxEc;  t-J)v  xXif)povo|JL!av  (xou, 
5o[27]^'.  It  does  not  occur  in  secular  writers,  i  Cor.  15"  well  illus- 
trates the  meaning  of  this  word. 

xaTaxauxaTott]  B  ( — rs)  XKL  minnp'"  ff  m  vg  Aug  boh. 

xotTraxauxacrQw]  A  ^^  minnp*"". 

xa-uaxauxSaOe]  C"  syrp«»''. 

xaxaxaux^crOs  is  insufficiently  attested  and  is  probably  due  to  an 
error.  x3(Taxa'Jxia6w  is  the  harder  reading,  but  the  group  A  :i^  points 
to  an  emendation. 

eXeo?  xpfaswi;]  CKL  minn  read  IXeov  xpfuew?.  Since  the  accusa- 
tive yields  no  sense,  this  must  have  been  understood  as  xb  eXeov, 
attested  by  Ps.-Herodian,  Epimerismoi,  ed.  Boissonade,  1819,  p.  235, 
and  not  found  elsewhere. 

14-26.  Neither  does  the  possession  of  Faith  give  any  license 
to  dispense  with  good  works. 

This  touches  another  case  of  substitution  of  a  sham  for  the 
reahty ;  cf.  122-25, 26  f.  2^  f-.  As  an  excuse,  faith  is  worth  no  more 
than  love. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  warning  against  sham  is  common 
enough  to  all  moralists.  The  special  interest  here  is  that  James 
makes  his  contrast  not  between,  e.  g.,  sayings  and  doings,  but 
between  two  terms  important  in  Christian  thought,  viz.,  faith 
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and  works,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  argument  he  uses  other 
theological  terms  and  reveals  an  acquaintance  with  many  diverse 
theological  conceptions  and  modes  of  thought. 

14.  Faith,  if  it  does  not  lead  to  good  works,  is  impotent  to 
save. 

ri  o0eXo9,  cf.  v.  ^^  i  Cor,  15",  and  (n?  ox^ekia)  Ecclus.  20^" 
41I*,  Job  21^^  6(j}eXo<i  is  found  in  LXX  only  once  (Job  15^). 
Cf.  Ti  yap  (or  ovv,  or  ^e)  6(f)e\o^  (note  absence  of  the  article,  as 
here),  Philo,  De  poster.  Cain.  24,  Quod  deus  immut.  33,  De  agric. 
30;  Teles  (ed.  Hense),  p.  27  tl  ovv  64>e\o<i  to  ovtqx;  ex^tv;  ri 
ocj^eXa  was  a  common  expression  in  the  vivacious  style  of  the 
moral  diatribe.     See  Bultmann,  Stil  der  paulinischen  Predigt, 

P-  2>3- 

oipsXo?]  BC*  102 ;  cf.  V.  '«  {sine  t6,  BC*),  i  Cor.  15'=  {sine-zi,  DFG). 
■rb  otpeXoq]  XAC^KL  minn'^"  °™°,  probably  emendation. 

aSeXcfiOL  fiov.     Marks  a  new  paragraph,  cf.  2^,  etc. 

TTiatLv.  Introduced  without  the  article  as  a  new  idea;  cf. 
•q  TTLaTKj  V.  ^^,  and  i^*  ^'  ^^ 

Cf.  i^'  ^  2i'  ^'  1^-27  ^15^  Faith  (cf.  especially  2^)  is  here  assumed 
to  be  the  fundamental  attitude  of  the  Christian  adherent,  which 
makes  him  a  Christian.  No  ground  exists  for  thinking  that 
this  assumption  was,  or  could  be,  doubted  by  any  one.  All 
Christians  (cf.  TnaToi,  "believers,"  Acts  16^,  2  Cor.  6^^,  i  Tim, 
5")  have  faith,  and  James  uses  the  term,  without  any  attempt 
at  the  formation  of  an  exact  psychological  concept  of  the  con- 
tents of  faith,  merely  as  the  ordinary  term  familiar  to  all  for  a 
well-known  inner  state.  The  cases  of  the  demons,  Abraham, 
and  Rahab  all  present  an  analogy  to  Christian  faith  which, 
while  inadequate,  is  yet  valuable  for  argument — the  more  so 
that  Abraham  and  Rahab  were  recognised  on  all  hands  to  have 
been  "justified." 

'Xeyrj,  "say,"  in  presenting  his  claim  to  be  approved  of  men 
and  of  God.  So  i^^  fi-ijBeU  XeyeTO)^  cf.  2^.  This  word  is  not  to 
be  too  much  emphasised,  as  if  it  meant  "pretend,"  and  as  if 
doubt  were  seriously  thrown  on  the  man's  actual  possession  of 
faith.    The  inadequate  and  empty  "faith"  which  produces  no 
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works  may  be  hardly  worthy  of  the  name,  but  it  is  not  necessa- 
rily a  deliberate  hypocrisy. 

The  contrast  is  not  between  saying  (^eyp)  and  doing  {epya 
^XV)y  a.s  it  was  in  1^2  between  hearing  and  doing;  it  is  rather 
between  mere  adherence  to  Christianity  and  conduct,  or  between 
church-membership  and  life  {TrCariv  e^ecv^  epya  e^eti'), 

epya,  cf.  i^s. 

epya  seems  here  a  recognised  term  for  "good  deeds."  Cf.  Mt. 
S^^  233,  Rom.  2'^,  Jn.  320,  Tit.  i^^,  etc.,  etc.,  where  to.  epya  means 
"conduct,"  which  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  separate 
epya.  For  the  use  of  the  word  in  moral  relations,  cf.  Prov.  24^2 
09  aTToSiScoaiv  eKaa-Tw  Kara  ra  epya  avrov,  Ps.  62^2^  Apoc. 
Bar.  51^  "saved  by  their  works,"  4  Ezra  7^^  Pirke  Aboth,  iii, 
14;  iv,  15,  and  many  other  passages  referred  to  by  Spitta,  pp. 
72-76. 

On  the  expression  epya  e'^eiv^  irianv  e^eti',  cf.  4  Ezra  7^^^ 
§32  J223  ''even  such  as  have  works  and  faith  toward  the  Al- 
mighty," Apoc.  Bar.  1412  (the  righteous)  "have  with  them  a 
store  of  works  preserved  in  treasuries." 

The  epya  here  do  not  appear  as  specifically  epya  v6px)v ;  the 
word  merely  denotes  conduct  as  contrasted  with  faith.  This 
contrast  cannot  be  original  with  this  writer  {cf.  4  Ezra  9^  13^'). 

The  contrast  of  faith  and  works  will  appear  wherever  faith 
is  held  to  be  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  true  members 
of  the  religious  community,  while  at  the  same  time  a  body  of 
laws  regulating  conduct  is  set  forth  as  binding.  It  is  inevitable 
that  by  some,  whether  in  practise  or  in  theory,  the  essential 
underlying  unity  of  the  two  absolute  requirements  will  be  over- 
looked and  one  or  the  other  regarded  as  sufficient.  This  will 
always  call  out  protests  like  that  of  James,  who  represents  the 
sound  and  sensible  view  that  not  one  only  but  both  of  these 
requirements  must  be  maintained. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  Apostle  Paul  the  contrast  is  the  same 
in  terms,  but  its  real  meaning  is  different  and  peculiar.  Paul's 
lofty  repudiation  of  "works"  has  nothing  but  the  name  in  com- 
mon with  the  attitude  of  those  who  shelter  their  deficiencies  of 
conduct  under  the  excuse  of  having  faith,     Paul's  contrast  was 
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a  novel  one,  viz.  between  the  works  of  an  old  and  abandoned 
system  and  the  faith  of  a  newly  adopted  one.  His  teaching  was 
really  intended  to  convey  a  doctrine  of  forgiveness. 

Our  author,  on  the  other  hand,  with  nothing  either  of  Paul's 
subtlety  or  of  his  mystical  insight  into  the  act  of  faith  and 
glorification  of  faith's  contents,  is  led  to  draw  the  more  usual 
contrast  between  the  faith  and  works  which  are  both  deemed 
necessary  under  the  same  system.  Hence,  while  faith  is  the 
same  thing  with  both — an  objective  fact  of  the  Christian  life, 
the  works  of  which  they  speak  are  different — in  one  case  the  con- 
duct required  by  the  Jewish  law,  in  the  other  that  demanded 
by  Christian  ethics.  That  the  two  in  part  coincided  does 
not  make  them  the  same.  One  was  an  old  and  abandoned  fail- 
ure, impotent  to  secure  the  salvation  which  it  was  believed  to 
promise,  the  other  was  the  system  of  conduct  springing  from 
and  accompanying  a  new  life. 

But  this  distinction,  while  it  makes  plain  that  James  is  not 
controverting  what  Paul  meant,  yet  does  not  insure  the  full 
agreement  of  James  and  Paul,  for  Paul,  although  he  would  have 
heartily  admitted  the  inadequacy  of  a  faith  which  does  not 
show  itself  in  works,  would  never  have  admitted  that  justifica- 
tion comes  e^  epywv.  James  has  simply  not  learned  to  use 
Paul's  theology,  and  betrays  not  the  slightest  comprehension  t 
of  the  thought  of  Paul  about  faith  and  the  works  of  the  Law.      * 

The  contrast  between  reliance  on  membership  in  the  religious 
community  and  on  conduct  is  as  old  as  Amos  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  comes  out  in  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics  and  John.  All  that  James  adds  to 
these  is  the  term  "faith,"  to  denote  the  essential  element  in  the 
membership,  and  then  an  elaborate  discussion  in  which  the  terms 
and  instances  of  later  Jewish  theology  are  freely  employed. 

The  use  (see  below)  of  the  same  formula  which  Paul  seems  to 
have  created  indicates  that  Paul  had  preceded  James,  but  it  is 
plain  that  James  had  made  no  study  of  Paul's  epistles,  and  these 
formulas  may  have  come  to  his  knowledge  ^^'ithout  his  having 
read  Paul's  writings,  which,  we  must  remember,  the  Book  of 
Acts  does  not  even  mention.    See  Introduction,  supra,  pp.  35/. 
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fit)   SwaraL  rj  TTicrri?  craxrai  auroV;    cf.   i-^  (and   note)    4^^ 

This  question  is  presented  as  if  it  admitted  of  but  one  an- 
swer, and  that  a  self-evident  one. 

15-17.  Illustration  from  the  emptiness  of  words  of  charity 
as  a  substitute  for  deeds. 

This  is  not,  like  the  closely  similar  verses,  2^  ^-j  a  concrete  in- 
stance of  James's  contention,  but  a  little  parable ;  for  another 
parable  to  the  same  purport,  cf.  2-^.  The  illustration  is  ab- 
ruptly introduced,  as  in  3"-  ^^. 

The  comparison  has  itself  a  moral  significance,  and  the  same 
thought  is  found  in  other  hterature,  e.g.  Plautus,  Epid.  116/. 
nam  quid  te  igitur  rettidit  heneficum  esse  oratione  si  ad  rem  aux- 
ilium  emortuomst? 

15.  Idtv]  B^  2>S  69  minn  ff  m. 

I<iv  SI]  ACKL  minnp's''  vg  syrP8«'»-  *">•. 
lav  icip]  sah. 

fyvixvoi,  "naked,"  in  the  sense  of  "insufficiently  clad";  cf. 
Job  22^  "stripped  the  naked  of  their  clothing,"  Is.  20--  ^  58^, 
Jn.  21''  (without  the  i7revSvrrj<;) ^  Mt.  25^^  ^-^  Acts  19*^;  see  ref- 
erences in  L.  and  S. 

The  plural  after  singular  subjects  connected  by  V  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  occasional  usage  of  good  Greek  writers.  See 
Hadley-Allen,  §  608;  Blass-Debrunner,  §  135.  Buttmann  and 
Blass  ascribe  the  plural  here  to  the  fact  that  the  two  nouns  are 
of  different  genders,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  all  the  examples 
from  secular  Greek. 

i(f>r]iJiepov  Tpo(f)r]'i^  "food  for  the  day,"  "the  day's  supply  of 
food." 

The  word  i(})^/jLepo'i  is  not  in  the  O.  T.,  but  this  whole  phrase 
is  found  in  Diod.  iii,  32  ;  Dion.  Hal.  viii,  41;  Aristides,  xlix,  ed. 
Dindorf,  p.  537.  It  is  an  expression  natural  to  secular  Greek, 
and  used  here,  much  like  the  EngHsh  "daily  bread,"  to  describe 
the  poor  person's  need  as  urgent ;  cf.  Philo,  In  Place.  17  TreVT^re? 
eo-fxev  KOI  fioXi^  to  i<^^fj,epov  et?  aura  ra  auayKala  Tropl^eiv 
Svj^dfieOa,  Ps.-Plutarch,  An  vitios.  p.  499  C  TrpoaacTTjaiv  icj)T]- 
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^lepov  Tpo(f)7]<;.  Other  extracts  may  be  found  in  Mayor',  p.  97, 
and  Field,  Notes  on  the  Translation  oj  the  New  Testament,  1899, 
pp.  236/.  ^ 

16.  vTrdyere  iv  dprjvr],  "good  bye,"  a  Jewish  expression; 
cj.  Acts  i636,  Mk.  534,  Lk.  7^,  Judg.  i8«,  i  Sam.  i^^  2o''2,  2  Sam. 
15^  5  ^/-  J-  Friedmann,  Der  gesellschaftliche  Verkehr  und  die 
Umgangsformeln  in  talmiidischer  Zeit,  Berlin,  19 14,  p.  34. 

OepjJiaivecrOe  koI  ^opr decade.  The  context  requires  that  these 
be  taken  as  passive;  and,  indeed,  in  order  to  say  ''warm  and 
feed  yourselves"  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  late  usage  of 
the  N.  T.  to  use  the  active  with  a  reflexive  pronoun,  v/ia? 
avTov<i^  €avTOv<; ;  cf.  e.  g.  i^^  irapaXoyi^ofievoc  kavrov^.  CJ. 
Blass-Debrunner,  §  310. 

That  GepiJiafvetv  was  commonly  used  of  the  effect  of  warm  clothes 
is  shown  by  Job  312°,  Hag.  i%  but  also  by  Plut.  QucbsL  conviv.  vi,  6, 
p.  691  D,  and  a  curious  passage  (quoted  by  Wetstein)  in  which  Galen 
{Dc  vir.  medic,  simpl.  ii)  criticises  the  common  neglect  of  writers  to 
observe  the  distinction  between  that  which  warfns  and  that  which 
merely  keeps  ojf  the  cold. 

Bojre,  plural  after  rw,  which  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  collective. 
See  Hadley-Allen,  §  609  a ;   Krtiger,  §  58,  4,  A.  5. 

TO,  hnrrjheLa^  *Hhe  necessaries  of  life."  Not  elsewhere  in 
the  N.  T. ;  occasionally  in  LXX,  but  with  no  corresponding 
Hebrew  word. 

S?>eXo<;]  sine  t6  BC*;  cf.  v. »«. 

17.  oirrco?,  making  the  application  of  the  parable,  cf.  Lk.  15" 
171°. 

iav  fit]  €)(rj  epja,  cf.  w.  ^^'  "°'  ^^  17  iricrTV^  X'^P^^  \TOiv\  ep^yoiv. 

Faith  is  said  to  "have"  works,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  "at- 
tendance or  companionship"  {Lex.  s.  v.  e^w  I,  2,  c). 

V€Kpdj  cf.  V.  26.  The  two  things  which  are  opposed  are  not 
faith  and  works  (as  with  Paul)  but  a  lixdng  faith  and  a  dead 
faith.  The  dead  faith  is  also  called  apyi]  (v.  ^o) ;  cf.  i^^  fiaTatO'i. 
It  is  not  denied  that  faith  can  exist  without  works,  but  it  is  the 
wrong  kind  of  faith. 

On  the  figurative  use  of  veKp6<i  for  "inactive  and  useless," 
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Rom.  6"  7^,  Heb.  6^  g^\  cf.  Epict.  Diss,  iii,  23^^  Kal  /xrjv  av  /xt] 
Tavra  (sc.  a  conviction  of  sin)  ifxirotrj  6  tov  (})t\ocr6(j)Ov  Xo'70?, 
veKpo^  iari  Kal  avTo<;  Kal  6  Xe'yoiv. 

Kad'  kavTTjv^  "in  itself"  (R.V.),  strengthens  veKpd,  "inwardly 
dead";  not  merely  hindered  from  activity,  but  defective  in  its 
own  power  to  act ;  see  2  Mace.  13^^,  Acts  28^^,  Rom.  14^2^  and 
secular  references  in  Lex.  s.  v.  Kard^  II,  i,  e,  cf.  Gen.  30^°  43^1. 

Of  the  various  renderings  proposed  the  only  other  one  deserving 
mention  is  that  of  Grotius  and  others,  who  give  it  this  meaning  of  "by 
itself,"  "alone"  (£f  sola),  but  interpret,  "faith  without  works  is  dead, 
being  alone."  This  involves  a  tautology,  and  in  strictness  would 
require  the  addition  of  the  participle  ouaot. 

18.  A  possible  rejoinder  in  behalf  of  the  censured  persons, 
and  its  refutation. 

Supposed  hringer  of  excuses:  "One  has  pre-eminently 
faith,  another  has  pre-eminently  works." 

James:    "A  live  faith   and  works  do  not  exist  sepa- 
rately." 
aXV  epel  TL<i.     An  objection  or  defense  suggested,  as  in  i^^ 
28-ii_     por  the  half-dialogue  form,  cf.  Rom.  9^^  11'^,  i  Cor.  15^^ 
aWa  epel  tl'^^  4  Mace.  2-^,  Ep.  Barn.  9*^,  and  innumerable  pas- 
sages in  the  Greek  moralists.     See  Introduction,  supra,  p.  12. 

The  future  here  "denotes  a  merely  supposable  case"  (Lat.  dicat), 
Winer,  §  40,  b,  p.  280;  Buttmann,  §  139,  18;  Viteau,  Grec  du  N.  T., 
Le  verbe,  §  43.     Cf.  Heb.  11". 

In  reply  to  the  censure  upon  those  who  rely  on  faith  and 
neglect  conduct,  it  is  here  suggested  that  one  person  has  faith 
(cf.  I  Cor.  12^  eripw  'Kiarui  ev  tw  avrw  irvevfiaTi),  another 
works,  doubtless  not  in  either  case  with  perfect  exclusiveness 
but  in  pre-eminent  degree.  This  is  a  defense  which  suggests 
antinomianism,  but  includes  a  curious  tolerance.  While  ob- 
viously weak — a  weaker  position,  indeed,  than  downright  anti- 
nomianism— it  has  a  certain  plausibility,  and  very  likely  fairly 
expresses  the  underlying  unformulated  philosophy  of  not  a  few 
persons. 

The  objector's  words  are  contained  in  one  sentence ;    then 
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James  replies  with  Bet^ou  fiot  kt\.  This  sentence  is  evidently 
from  the  point  of  view  of  vv.  i^-^^,  and  is  intended  flatly  and 
comprehensively  to  deny  that  faith  and  works  are  separate 
gifts,  like,  for  instance,  prophecy  and  healing. 

(jv^  KCLjoi.  The  pronouns  do  not  refer  to  James  and  the 
objector,  but  are  equivalent  to  et?,  erepo<i^  "one,"  "another," 
and  are  merely  a  more  picturesque  mode  of  indicating  two 
imaginary  persons.  Very  much  the  same  is  true  of  "thou" 
and  "I"  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  where  James  has  no 
idea  of  emphasising  his  own  superior  uprightness. 

au  cannot  be  made  to  refer  to  James  (i)  because  James  is  contend- 
ing not  for  faith  but  for  works,  and  (2)  because  James's  personality  has 
up  to  this  point  been  so  little  prominent  (the  first  person  has  been  only 
used  in  the  conventional  address  dSeX9o(  (jlou),  that  some  clear  indi- 
cation of  such  a  direct  contrast  between  him  and  the  objector  would 
be  expected,  at  least  IpsI  -zic,  e[Jt.o(  instead  of  epel  Tt?. 

For  a  similar  usage  cf.  the  quotation  from  Bion  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Cynic  Teles  (ed.  Hense=,  pp.  5/.,  from  Stobaeus,  Anthol.  iii,  i,  98  [Mein. 
V,  67]),  [AT?)  ouv  ^ouXou  S£UT£poX6Yo<;  wv  Tb  lupw-uoXoYou  xpSuuxov '  el  os  fji-f), 
dtvd:p(j.oax6v  Tt  ■r:<n-f\<;s.iq.  au  txsv  apX^'?  xaXw;,  eyw  os  o:pxo[xac,  qjTjd  {sc.  h 
Bfwv),  xal  au  ;jlsv  xoXXwv,  syw  Ss  Ivbq  touxout  xatootYMybq  Y£v6[j.evo(;,  xal 
ai  ti^v  eu'icopo<;  '^zw^i.z'^oc,  St'Sw?  eXeuOspiWv;,  k-^(>i  3e  XatA^avw  euOapaws 
xapa  aoO  oux  uxoxixtwv  ou3e  dyevvfl^wv  ouoe  [ji£[i.'ii[;jiotpwv. 

Teles  (c.  230  B.C.),  quoting  his  predecessor  Bion,  is  urging  that  every 
man  must  play  the  part  that  Fortune  assigns  him,  and  says :  "If,  then, 
you  are  a  second-class  actor,  don't  envy  the  role  of  the  first-class  player. 
If  you  do,  you  will  commit  blunders.  You  are  a  ruler,  I  am  a  subject 
(says  [Bion]);  you  have  many  under  you,  I,  as  a  tutor,  but  this  one; 
and  you  grow  prosperous  and  give  generously,  while  I  cheerfully  receive 
from  you  without  fawning  or  degrading  myself  or  complaining." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  first  sentence  from  Teles  au  is  the  man 
with  the  inferior  actor's  part,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  passage  au  is  the 
more  prosperous  man,  in  contrast  to  the  speaker,  who  modestly  pre- 
sents himself  as  the  representative  of  lesser  worldly  fortune.  This  is 
not  unlike  the  way  in  which  James  (see  below)  fails  to  preserve  strictly 
the  roles  of  his  fragmentary  dialogue. 

On  the  "ideal"  second  person  in  Greek  (equivalent  to  Tt<;),  see  Gil- 
dersleeve.  Syntax  of  Classical  Greek,  i,  1900,  p.  41,  with  many  examples. 

e;\;€i9.     To  be  taken  as  an  affirmation  not  a  question.     ^X^i? 
and  e;^«  are  manifestly  parallel. 
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iricTTLV  means  iria-Tiv  %ci>/)i9  tmp  epycov^  or,  at  least,  with  a 
minimum  of  e/>7a.     epya  is  epya  with  a  minimum  of  TrtVri?. 

8et|oj',  "show,"  "prove,"  "demonstrate,"  cf.  Jas.  3".  Here 
begins  the  reply  addressed  to  the  objector.  James  replies,  first, 
by  a  challenge  to  the  objector  to  produce  a  case  of  faith  stand- 
ing by  itself  without  accompanying  works.  This  challenge  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  such  a  "dead"  faith  is  really  no  faith 
at  all.  James,  however,  does  not  pursue  that  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  proceeds,  secondly  {/cayoi  aoi  Bei'^o)),  with  the  converse 
of  the  first  challenge,  in  the  form  of  an  offer  to  show  that  any 
case  of  works  supposed  to  stand  by  themselves  without  under- 
lying faith  is  merely  deceptive  and  really  implies  a  co-existent 
faith. 

On  the  form  of  expression,  by  challenge  and  offer,  cf.  Theoph, 
Ad  Aiitol.  i,  2  hel^ov  /xot  tov  avOpoiirov  aov  Kuyco  aoi  Sei^co  rov 
Oeov  /xov,  Epictet.  i,  6^^  e7t6  ctol  Sei'^oi  .  ,  .  cri)  S'  ip.ol  Sei/cuve 
and  other  references  in  Bultmann,  p.  ^^. 

xwpf?]  BSACP  minn  S  vg  boh  sah  syrp«=i>.  hci  arm. 

ex]  KL  minnioo^s  p'".  An  unfortunate  conformation  to  the  follow- 
ing clause,  which  spoils  the  sense. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  English  A.V.  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate 
(sine)  led  to  the  rendering  "without,"  which  is  not  a  correct  translation 
of  the  Received  Greek  Text,  which  reads  Ix. 

Xwpl?  Twv  spywv]  CKL  minnp'"  add  aou,  doubtless  part  of  the  same 
emendation  which  produced  ix. 

Kaydii  (TOL  hel^oi.  "From  the  very  existence  of  righteous  con- 
duct the  fact  of  faith  can  be  demonstrated,  for  without  faith 
I  could  not  do  the  works."  Note  the  elegant  construction  of 
this  sentence  in  which  the  chiastic  order  Trlariv — epycov^  epywv 
• — iTiaTiv  well  corresponds  to  the  natural  emphasis. 

xaYw  aot  Sef^w]  Bi<  minn. 

xdcY(b  Bef^o)  aot]  x\CKL  minn  vg.  A  weakening  conformation  to 
order  of  preceding  Sei^ov  \xo\.. 

Ix  Twv  epywv  ixou]  ff  vg  syr''"'  omit  (jlou,  by  a  conformation  to  their 
text  of  the  preceding  clause. 
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xfa-ctv  3°]  B^sC  33  minn  S. 

Tctaxtv  [Aou]  AKLP  minnp'*''  vg  boh  sah  syrp»8'>-  •><:'.  Conformation  to 
TTjv  xt'axcv  aou. 

The  interpretations  of  this  difficult  verse  are  very  numerous  and  for 
the  most  part  highly  subtle  and  unsatisfactory.  The  interpretation 
presented  above,  which  was  given  by  Pott  in  Koppe's  Novum  Testa- 
menlum',  1816,  and  by  H.  Bouman,  Commentarins  perpetuus  in  Jacohi 
epistolam,  Utrecht,  1865,  differs  from  others  in  taking  au  and  eya)  in 
the  defense  as  referring  merely  to  two  representatives  of  different  types 
of  religion,  not  to  the  writer  of  the  epistle  and  the  objector  himself. 
Thereby  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  exegesis  is  overcome,  namely, 
the  difficulty  that  au  and  syw  in  the  objection  (v.  "»)  do  not  suit  well 
the  corresponding  siJio{,  txou,  and  aou,  aot,  in  the  retort  of  James  (v.  i'^). 
With  any  other  mode  of  interpretation  it  seems  impossible  to  gain  a 
satisfactory  sense  from  the  passage. 

The  interpretations  are  divided  into  two  main  groups,  according  as 
akV  epet  xt?  is  taken  (i)  as  interposing  a  reply  in  defense  of  the  ten- 
dency censured  in  vv.  ^^-i^,  or  (2)  as  introducing  the  reinforcement  of 
an  ally  who  adds  his  word  in  the  same  contention  as  that  of  James. 

I.  xt?  as  an  objector. 

This  interpretation  (which  I  adopt)  finds  its  support  chiefly  in  the 
argument  used  above,  that  this  is  the  only  natural  meaning  of  the  phrase 
dXX'  spec  xcc;  in  such  a  context.  Under  this  view  the  words  introduced 
by  epsi  will  not  extend  beyond  I'xw,  v. '« »,  for  Sei^ov  xxX.  is  evidently 
spoken  in  the  interest  of  James's  main  contention.  As  to  how  the 
words  ("")  can  express  an  objection,  and  what  that  objection  is,  opin- 
ions have  been  various.  The  first  and  most  obvious  difficulty  in  this 
view  has  always  been  that  the  objector  seems  to  declare  that  James 
has  faith,  while  the  objector  himself  has  works.  That  would  reverse 
their  respective  parts,  and  the  difficulty  has  been  met  in  three  ways. 

1.  Since  the  objection  is  quoted  by  James,  au  is  taken  as  if  from 
James's  point  of  view  and  lyw  as  if  referring  to  James :  "But  someone 
will  say,  'Thou  {i.  e.  the  representative  of  the  class  just  censured)  hast 
faith,  while  I  (James)  have  works.' "  This  is  taken  either  (o)  as  a  de- 
fense of  the  class  censured,  on  the  ground  that  several  tjpes  of  religion 
are  alike  admissible,  or  (b)  as  an  attack  upon  James,  who  is  declared 
to  have  only  works  (which  are  inferior  to  faith),  whereas  the  person 
attacked  has  faith,  the  superior  quality  (so  Weiss).  To  this,  under 
either  form,  (a)  or  (&),  James  repHes  that  faith  cannot  exist  alone. 

Both  these  explanations  are  exposed  to  the  fatal  difficulty  that  the 
objection  of  the  defender  is  given  indirect  discourse  (as,  e.  g.,  in  2')  so 
that  ijoi  cannot  possibly  refer  to  James;  the  interpretation  of  Weiss 
is  exposed  to  the  further,  equally  fatal,  objection  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  James  could  have  introduced,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
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supposititious  defender,  such  an  insulting  personal  attack  on  himself. 
The  rhetorical  device  of  the  objector's  defense  is  very  characteristic  of 
Greek  popular  moral  exhortation  of  this  period,  and  is  always  adopted 
solely  in  order  to  state  vividly  a  possible  point  of  view,  in  itself  not 
wholly  unreasonable,  but  liable  to  the  crushing  rejoinder  with  which 
the  author  follows  it.  It  must  be  assumed  as  intended  to  aid,  not  to 
hinder,  the  development  of  the  main  contention.  To  withdraw  the 
reader's  mind  from  the  main  subject  by  raising  the  question  of  the 
author's  own  character  and  principles  would  be  a  strangely  inept  turn. 
Moreover,  for  Weiss's  view  the  precise  bearing  of  the  attack  (through 
the  supposed  inferiority  of  works  to  faith)  would  have  to  be  more  clearly 
expressed.  James  nowhere  lays  himself  open  to  the  accusation  that  he 
thinks  works  can  exist  without  faith. 

2.  A  second  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  that  of  von  Soden,  WH. 
mg.,  and  others,  who  take  e'xet?  as  a  question,  by  which  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed of  James's  possession  of  faith ;  thus  : 

James:  "Faith  without  works  is  dead." 

Opponent:  "Hast  thou  any  faith?" 

James:  "I  have  works.  Show  me  thy  faith  without  works,  and  I 
will  prove  that  I  have  faith." 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  interpretation  gives  the  passage  too 
much  the  character  of  personal  debate,  with  an  argumcntum  ad  homincm, 
to  suit  the  style  proper  to  general  hortatory  moral  writing,  this  theory 
fails  because  it  does  violence  to  the  Greek.  For  (a),  in  order  to  call  in 
question  James's  faith,  the  opponent  would  have  had  to  say  [x-?)  au  xfaxtv 
i%£i(; ;  {cf.  e.  g.  v.  i^).  The  present  form  of  the  question  would  be  wholly 
weak  and  unnatural,  {b)  The  theory  neglects  the  obvious  parallelism 
of  ffii  e'xEtq,  jtayw  e'xo),  in  which  the  presence  of  xoci  and  the  lack  of  any 
sufficient  introduction  to  the  second  part  make  it  impossible  to  assume 
that  we  have  a  question  and  answer. 

3.  (a)  In  despair  of  any  other  solution,  Pfleiderer,  Urchristentum, 
11887,  p.  874 ;  ^1902,  ii,  p.  547 ;  E.  Y.  Hincks  {Journal  of  Bibl.  Literature, 
xviii,  1899,  pp.  199-201),  Baljon,  Katholieke  Brieven,  1904,  p.  42,  have 
declared  the  text  corrupt,  and  propose  to  read  against  all  Mss.  (except 
the  Latin  Codex  Corbeiensis  [£E],  the  reading  of  which  is  admittedly  a 
secondary  correction)  au  epya  ex^t?  xayw  xwTtv  e'xu. 

The  meaning  will  then  be,  as  in  the  explanation  defended  above,  an 
appeal  by  the  opponent  to  the  equal  value  of  various  religious  gifts, 
faith  and  works  both  being  good  in  their  own  way.  In  the  text  as  re- 
constructed each  gift  will  be  assigned  to  the  right  person,  faith  to  the 
opponent,  works  to  James. 

But  (i)  this  reconstruction  of  the  text  is  too  violent  a  procedure  to 
be  acceptable  so  long  as  any  other  explanation  can  be  found,  and  (2) 
the  resulting  text  is  unsatisfactory.  For  James's  own  character  and 
principles  have  not  been  in  question,  and  to  represent  the  defender  as 
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here  drawing  a  sharp  contrast  specifically  between  James  and  himself 
is  to  make  the  words  amount  to  an  attack  on  James.  Thus  this  solu- 
tion is  exposed  to  the  same  objections  as  that  of  Weiss  already  discussed, 

(b)  Of  the  same  violent  sort  is  the  suggestion  of  Spitta,  followed  by 
Hollmann,  that  the  objection  originally  introduced  by  dXX'  ep£t  -ziq 
has  fallen  out,  so  that  originally  ctu  xfaxcv  e'xe";  constituted  the  first 
words  of  James's  rejoinder. 

But  such  a  rejoinder,  in  which  the  writer  declares  that  he  possesses 
these  highly  prized  works,  would  be  very  unnatural,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  James  would  not  have  admitted  voluntarily  and  gratu- 
itously that  his  own  faith  required  proof.  And  Spitta's  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  objection  introduced  by  igsl  xtq  is  weak  ("Aus  dem 
Fehlen  gewisser  Werke  konne  nicht  geschlossen  werden,  der  Glaube  sei 
nicht  lebendig,  und  die  Werke,  auf  welche  Jakobus  poche,  konnten 
den  Mangel  der  -kIuxk;  nicht  ersetzen,"  p.  79). 

HoUmann's  attempt  is  equally  unconvincing  :  "  Allein  da  wird  jemand 
sagen  :  [Was  niitzen  Werke  ohne  Glauben  ?  Ich  aber  habe  Glauben  !] 
Du  hast  Glauben  und  ich  habe  Werke?  Zeige  mir  deinen  Glauben" 
(in  J.  Weiss,  Schriftcn  des  N.  T.  ii,  1908,  p.  10). 

4.  The  interpretation  defended  above  is  not  open  to  any  of  these 
objections. 

n.  Ti<;  as  an  ally. 

The  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  more  usual  of  the  interpretations  above 
described  has  led  a  second  group  of  interpreters  to  take  the  sentence 
introduced  by  akV  spel  lic,  as  coming  not  from  an  opponent  but  from 
a  third  party,  who  is  an  ally  of  James.  The  sentence  au  xt'attv  e'xetq 
xayw  epya  e'xw  is  then  taken  to  be  merely  the  introduction,  estabhsh- 
ing  a  basis  for  argument,  while  B£l^6v  [xot  xtX.  contains  the  real  gist 
of  the  utterance  of  iic,:  "Nay,  someone  will  say,  'Thou  (the  person 
censured  by  James)  hast,  or  art  supposed  to  have,  faith,  while  I  (the 
ally  of  James  now  speaking)  really  have  works ;  in  fact  thy  faith  (since 
it  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  works)  is  not  only  dead  but  practically 
non-e.xistent,  while  my  recognized  works  prove  that  I  have  faith  as 
weU.'  " 

Where  the  quotation  from  the  imaginary  ally  stops  is  less  easy  to 
determine,  and  that  is  not  very  important,  since  in  most  forms  of  this 
theory  the  point  of  view  of  the  ally  and  of  James  are  identical.  Some 
Tmake  it  stop  with  v.  ",  others  carry  the  interjected  remarks  on  to  the 
end  of  v. ''.  This  latter  view  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  separating 
the  example  of  Abraham  from  the  parallel  instance  of  Rahab. 

1.  Under  the  more  common  form  of  this  view  (De  Wette,  Beyschlag, 
Mayor)  the  interrupting  xt?  is  thought  of  as  another  Christian ;  iXXdt 
is  taken  as  like  immo  vera  (cf.  Jn.  16°,  Phil,  i'',  Lk.  12'  16-') ;  ab  -zla-ziv 
I'xst?  is  given  the  meaning  "thou  pretendest  to  have  faith,"  a  pretense 
which  is  shown  to  be  false  in  the  sentence  Ssl^dv  jxot  xtX. 
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But  the  natural  sense  of  dXX'  epei  xti;  is  too  clear  to  permit  here  this 
meaning  of  dXXd: ;  and  it  is  not  justifiable  to  make  ?%£'?  equivalent  to 
Xdyetq  sx£'v.  Further,  the  introduction  of  an  ally,  representing  the 
same  point  of  view,  is  wholly  uncalled  for,  and  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  either  of  "modesty"  (Maj'or)  or  of  "dramatic  vivid- 
ness" (Beyschlag).  It  would  have  to  be  made  more  obvious  by  the 
context.  James  cannot  thus  boast  of  works,  nor  has  he  occasion  to 
defend  himself  against  any  charge  of  lack  of  faith.  This  interpretation, 
although  widely  held,  cannot  be  accepted. 

2.  A  more  plausible  form  of  this  theory,  or  rather  an  important  ad- 
vance upon  it,  is  the  interpretation  of  Zahn  {Einleilung,  i,  §  4,  note  4), 
based  upon  the  view  of  Hofmann  and  Stier.  Zahn  accepts  the  view  that 
xti;  is  a  kind  of  ally,  but  finds  that  the  only  ally  that  would  suit  the 
conditions  is  an  unbelieving  Jew,  whose  supposed  words  run  through 
V.  1= :  "  Nay,  if  you  maintain  your  practices,  some  Jew  wiU  say,  'Thou, 
as  a  Christian,  hast  thy  faith,  and  I,  as  a  Jew,  my  works ;  but  thy  con- 
duct gives  the  he  to  thy  professions  of  faith,  whereas  my  conduct  shows 
that  I  have  all  the  faith  a  man  needs.  Thy  vaunted  faith  is  no  more 
than  that  of  the  demons.'  "  This  is  concrete  and  has  advantages  over 
most  other  interpretations.  But  the  difficulty  remains  that  dcXX'  epel  xt? 
is  more  naturally  taken  as  introducing  not  a  reinforcement  of  James's 
position,  but  an  objection  or  defense  of  those  censured.  Further,  in 
the  general  style  of  this  epistle  (which  is  not  a  true  letter  addressed 
to  a  definite  body  of  readers)  such  a  reference  to  Jewish  Christian  argu- 
ment would  have  to  be  made  more  explicit  and  clear.  And,  finally, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  faith  and  works  were  ever  the  accepted  party 
cries  of  Jews  and  Christians.  On  the  contrary,  faith  characterised  the 
Jew,  and  not  epya  but  v6[ji,oi;  and  xept'co(ji.'^  were  what  he  claimed  as 
his  distinction,  cf.  Rom.  9^'  ^  Phil.  3'.  And  the  content  of  faith,  as 
indicated  in  v.  '^  is  a  monotheism  which  Jew  and  Christian  shared. 
If  faith,  as  such,  were  here  thought  of  as  that  which  distinguishes 
Christian  from  Jew,  v.  "  could  not  possibly  have  been  written. 

Similar  is  the  view  of  E.  Haupt  {Stiidiai  und  Kriliken,  vol.  Ivi,  1883, 
p.  187),  who  substitutes  a  non-christian  morahst  for  the  Pharisaic  Jew. 
This  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  Zahn's  view,  and  to  the  additional 
one  that,  especially  in  Palestine,  the  defender  of  "mere  morahty"  seems 
less  appropriate  in  such  a  tract  than  the  polemical  Jew. 

For  criticism  of  various  views,  besides  the  commentaries  see  Holtz- 
mann,  Lehrh.  d.  neutest.  Theologie^,  1911,  ii,  p.  374,  note  2. 

19-26.  Argument  from  the  instances  of  the  demons  and  of 
Abraham  and  Rahab. 

(a)  V.  1^     Faith  by  itself  can  be  exerted  by  demons. 

(b)  w.  20-24,     In  Abraham's  case,  faith  had  to  be  com- 
pleted by  works  in  order  to  secure  justification. 
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(c)  V.  ".     Likewise  Rahab  was  justified  by  works. 

(d)  V.  2®.     Thus  faith  without  works  is  dead. 

19.  Faith  (even  the  supreme  faith  in  One  God)  can  be  ex- 
erted by  demons,  who  are  not  thereby  saved. 

James,  after  refuting  the  excuse  of  the  objector,  proceeds  with 
his  main  argument.  The  point  made  in  v.  "  is  in  support  of 
the  original  proposition  of  w.  ^^-  ^^  that  faith  without  works 
is  dead;  v.  ^^  is  thus  an  argument  parallel  to  that  of  vv.  ^^-^^ 

irtaTevei'i.  Perhaps  better  taken  as  affirmation  than  (Tdf. 
WH.)  as  question. 

OTL  ei?  C7€o?  eaTLV, 

This,  the  existence  and  unity  of  God,  is  doubtless  thought  of 
as  the  chief  element  in  faith,  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  represent 
it  as  including  the  whole  of  James's  conception  of  faith.  Cf. 
the  emphasis  on  monotheism  (with  reference  to  Christ  added) 
in  I  Cor.  8^-  «,  Eph.  4«,  i  Thess.  i\ 

The  emphasis  on  monotheism  as  the  prime  article  of  the  Jewish  creed 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Shema  (Deut.  6^),  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord"  (cf.  Mk.  12"),  and  may  be  illustrated  from  Philo, 
De  opif.  mundi,  61  ;  De  nobilitale,  $  ;  Leg.  ad  Gaium,  16.  See  Bousset, 
Religion  des  Judentums,  ch.  15. 

That  a  strong  perception  of  the  fundamental  and  distinctive 
significance  of  monotheism  passed  over  into  the  early  church 
may  be  illustrated  from  Hermas,  Mand.  i,  irpoijov  irdvTOiv  irla- 
Tevaov  OTL  eh  eanv  6  6e6<i ;  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Jewish 
Christians.  Cf.  Harnack,  Mission  und  Ausbreiiung  des  Christen- 
tums,  Buch  ii,  Kap.  9. 

izi  zU  Oei?  eaxiv]  BC  (h  Qz6q)  minn'  ff  Priscill. 
Sxt  elq  sattv  h  6e6<;]  XA  min'  vg. 
Sxt  b  Oeb?  elq  laTtv]  KL  minnp'"'. 

Some  other  minor  variations  in  a  few  minuscules  are  due  to  the 
omission  of  the  article  before  Oeds.    The  Latin  versions  are : 
ff  quia  uniis  dcus ; 
Priscillian  quia  unus  deus  est; 
vg  quoniam  unus  est  dcus. 
The  text  of  KL  has  probably  put  6  Qz6q  first  in  order  to  give  it  a  more 
emphatic  position.     As  between  the  other  two  readings,  that  of  B  is 
less  conventional  (see  Mayor's  note,  p.  100),  hence  more  likely  to  be 
original.    The  parallel  4>2  probably  exhibits  the  same  tendency,  for 
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there  also  the  reading  of  B  (with  P,  which  is  here  lacking)  is  probably 
right  as  against  an  emender  who  inserted  the  article. 

KaXa)<i  7roiet9,  cf.  v.  *,  KaXo)^  Troietre.  "This  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,"  perhaps  said  with  a  slight  touch  of  irony,  as  in  Mk.  7^. 

Ta  SaLfwuia.  The  evil  spirits  whose  presence  and  power  is 
so  often  referred  to  in  the  Gospels;  cf.  3'^ 

This  is  better  than  to  think  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  whom  nothing 
here  suggests. 

rma-Tevovatv.     For  illustration  of  this,  cf.  Mt.  8^^,  Mk.  i^^. 
(})picr(TovaiP,  "shudder  in  terror."     This  word  properly  means 
''bristle  up,"  cf.  Latin  horreo,  horresco. 

The  "shuddering  awe"  of  demons  and  others  before  the  majesty  of 
God  was  a  current  idea,  cf.  Dan.  7'^,  Or.  Man.  4,  Jos.  B.  J.  v,  10' ;  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial.  49,  Xptcxw  Sv  xal  t«  Sat^Lovia  lyptajst  {cf.  Dial.  30  and 
121),  Test.  Abrah.,  Rec.  A,  16 ;  Xen.  Cyr.  iv,  2^^ ;  the  Orphic  fragment 
(nos.  238,  239)  foimd  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  14,  p.  724  P.  Sai[j.ove?  Sv 
<pp(aaouat ;  and  passages  quoted  by  Hort,  ad  loc. 

Here  the  thought  is  of  a  fear  which  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
peace  of  salvation.  A  faith  which  brings  forth  only  this  result 
is  barren.    Cf.  Deissmann,  Bibclstiidien,  pp.  42/.,  E.  Tr,  p.  288. 

20-24.  The  argument  from  reason  of  v.  ^^  is  followed  by  an 
argument  from  Scripture.  In  the  great  case  of  Abraham  faith 
and  works  co-operated  to  secure  justification. 

20.  64\eL<i  he 'yvwvai.  Introducing  this  new  argument :  "Do 
you  desire  a  proof?"  Like  the  similar  Rom.  13 ^  (see  Lietz- 
mann,  aJ  loc.  in  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament,  1906),  this 
can  be  taken  as  an  affirmative  sentence  with  little  difference  of 
meaning. 

«  avOpwire  Keve.  This  address  to  a  single  person  corresponds 
with  V.  1^,  V.  1^  and  v.  -2.  In  v.  2'*  the  writer  falls  out  of  the 
singular  into  the  more  natural  but  less  forcible  and  pungent 
plural,  perhaps  because  he  is  there  giving  a  summary  statement 
in  conclusion.  Direct  address  in  the  singular,  and  in  harsh  tone, 
is  characteristic  of  the  diatribe,  so  «  raXatTTcope^  TdXa<i^  aav- 
vmv^  ixxxipe^  '7rovi]pe,infelix,  miser,  stulte ;  cf.  Bultmann,  p.  14. 

Kep6<i  means  "empty,"  i.  e.  "deficient,"  and  is  used  here  much 
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like  "fool";  cf.  the  Aramaic  Np/").  ^a/ca,  Mt.  5^2,  also  Paul's 
a(f)pQ)P,  "thou  fool,"  I  Cor.  15",  and  w  dvOpcaTre,  Rom,  2^  9-". 
See  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xlix,  and  Mayor^,  p.  102.  It  is  used  as 
a  common  term  of  disparagement  in  obvious  senses  in  Hermas, 
Mand.  xi,  passim.  The  strong  expression  is  called  out  by 
James's  abhorrence  of  this  sham  faith. 

The  view  of  Hilgenfeld  and  others,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  is  meant 
as  the  avOpwxo?  xevos  hardly  needs  to  be  referred  to. 

apr^rj,  "ineffective,"  "barren"  (R.V.),  "unprofitable,"  "un- 
productive of  salvation,"  cf.  Mt.  12^'',  2  Pet.  i*,  Wisd.  14^ 
(with  Grimm's  note) ;  this  sense  is  common  in  classical  Greek, 
where  ap'^6^  is  connected  with  such  words  as  X^P^-j  7^j  XPV' 
fxaTa^  BopVj  %poVo9,  BtaTpL^rj.  Cf.  veKpo^,  w.  ^''  '^'^,  in  much 
the  same  sense. 

There  is  possibly  a  little  play  on  words  here,  between  x"pk  "^fiJv  Spywv 
and  dpfi)  (from  i-epf-qq). 

ipyfil  BC*  minn  ff  sah. 

vexpi]  XAC'-KLP  minnp'^'  boh  syrp«'''-  •"=•.     Conformation  to  v.  «. 

21.  'AjSpaa/uL  6  irarrip  rjjjicov.  Cf.  Mt.  3^,  Rom.  4^,  4  Mace. 
1620  176  (Codd.  «V,  and  better  reading),  Pirke  Aboth,  v,  4^,  etc. 
On  Abraham  as  the  supreme  example  of  faith,  see  EB  and 
JE,  art,  "Abraham,"  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  pp.  154-164, 

The  use  of  this  phrase  suggests  that  the  writer  was  a  Jew,  but  is  not 
wholly  conclusive,  for  the  Christians  held  themselves  to  be  the  spiritual 
children  of  Abraham  {cf.  Gal.  3',  Rom.  4'«  f).  Cf.  i  Cor.  lo',  Clem. 
Rom.  3 1  -,  which  were  addressed  to  readers  not  of  Jewish  extraction. 

iBiKaiQ)6r].  Used  here  as  a  familiar  and  current  term  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  (rcoaat^  v.  ^'*. 

hiKaiovv  means  "pronounce  righteous,"  "acquit"  {e.g.  Ex. 
23^),  and  hence  is  used  of  God  with  reference  to  the  great  assize 
on  the  day  of  judgment.  Like  aoi^eiv^  however  {cf.  Acts  2^^, 
I  Cor,  1^1)  the  word  was  used  by  anticipation,  as  it  is  here  in 
James,  to  refer  to  the  present  establishment  of  a  claim  to  (or 
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acceptance  of  the  gift  of)  such  acquittal  (e.  g.  Lk.  iS^'',  Rom. 
8^°).  The  meaning  of  the  word  hcKaiovv  in  Paul's  use  does 
not  differ  from  that  which  he  found  already  current,  although 
his  theological  doctrine  of  justification,  which  he  set  forth  with 
the  aid  of  the  word,  was  highly  original.  Nor  does  the  meaning 
in  the  present  verse  depart  at  all  from  the  ordinary.  The  justi- 
fication here  referred  to  is  not  anything  said  by  God  in  Genesis, 
but  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  there  recorded.  See  Lex. 
s.v.  SiKaioco-  II DB,  "Justification";  Sanday,  Romans,  pp. 
28-31. 

For  an  account  of  many  attempts  to  give  a  different  meaning  to 
ISixac(I)OY],  see  Beyschlag,  pp.  132/. 

ef  epycov. 

Cf.  Rom.  4,  especially  v.  ^,  el  yap  'AfSpaafx,  e|  epyoiv  ehLKatcaOr]^ 
e-)(eL  Kav^rjfia  •  aX\'  ov  7rpb<;  deov  kt\.^  Rom.  3^"'  2*,  Gal.  2^^  ov 
SiKaiovrac  av6po)'iro<i  i^  epywv  vojjlov  ktX.  The  contention  of 
James  corresponds  to  the  usual  Jewish  view  and  to  a  somewhat 
superficial  common  sense. 

Note  how  in  Rom.  4',  as  here,  the  case  of  Abraham  is  brought  in  as 
the  great  test  case  to  which  the  readers'  minds  are  Hkely  spontaneously 
to  turn  and  to  which  the  opponent  will  appeal.  In  each  case  the 
writer  has  to  argue  against  the  established  idea  of  his  readers,  Paul 
against  the  Jew,  James  against  the  Christian  who  is  using  the  justifica- 
tion of  Abraham  as  a  cloak  for  iniquity.  Hence  the  abruptness  of  the 
opening  in  both  cases. 

aveveyKa<i  kt\.^  Gen.  22^-  ^. 

This  was  an  epyov,  and  is  here  presented  as  the  ground  of 
Abraham's  justification.     See  note  on  eTVLarevaev^  v.  ^3, 

That  Abraham  was  justified  and  saved  was  of  course  recog- 
nised by  all ;  that  his  justification  depended  not  merely  on  the 
initial  act  of  faith,  but  also  on  his  confirmatory  manifestation 
of  this  faith  under  trial  is  the  contention  of  James.  This,  he 
thinks,  becomes  clear  so  soon  as  reference  is  made  to  the  great 
incident  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  whereby  (Gen.  22^)  the  vital 
reality  of  Abraham's  faith  was  tested,  and  on  which  followed 
(Gen.  22^^-'^^)  a  renewal  of  the  promise.    Abraham's  failure  to 
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sustain  this  test  would  have  shown  his  faith  weak  and  doubt- 
less have  prevented  his  justification ;  thus  the  inference  from 
the  great  representative  case  of  Abraham  to  the  situation  of 
the  readers  themselves  was  unavoidable. 

At  the  same  time  James's  real  contention  in  w.  ^-^^  is  not 
so  much  of  the  necessity  of  works  as  of  the  inseparability  of 
vital  faith  and  works.  Not  merely  are  works  needed  in  order 
to  perfect  faith,  but  faith  likewise  aids  works.  This  is  all  said 
in  reply  to  the  suggestion  in  v.  ^*  that  faith  and  works  are  sep- 
arable functions  of  the  Christian  life. 

In  this  connection  note  the  singular,  iSXeTret?,  v.  2^,  and  con- 
trast, V.  2*,  opare. 

The  article  with  OvaiaaTrjpiov  has  reference  to  the  well-known 
altar  of  the  story  {cj.  Gen.  2  2  3). 

(ivacplpetv,  in  the  sense  of  "offer"  (as  a  religious  act),  appears  to 
be  foreign  to  secular  Greek  (which  uses  •7cpoa9lpstv),  and  due  to  the 
LXX,  where  it  is  common,  mainly  as  a  translation  for  i^'^J!.^.,  less  often 
for  "Tiapn.  In  the  LXX  Tcpoaif  Ipetv  is  mainly  used  for  ^npn.  See  West- 
cott's  note  on  Heb.  7". 

euataaiTTjpiov,  likewise,  in  the  sense  of  "altar,"  is  not  found  in  secular 
Greek  writers;  see  Westcott,  Epistle  to  ike  Hebrews,  pp.  453-461. 

22.  on.  The  force  of  on  probably  runs  through  w.  22 
and  23. 

17  TTio-Tf?,  The  existence  and  efficiency  of  Abraham's  faith 
(which  has  not  previously  been  mentioned)  is  assiuned,  but 
alone  it  is  declared  not  to  have  been  adequate  to  secure  justi- 
fication. 

(Tvvrjp'yei,  rot?  epyOL<;  avTOv. 

ouv^pyei]  N*A  ff  read  auvspYel.  The  weight  of  ff  is  here  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  it  also  renders  sTeXeicoOr)  (for  which  there  is  no  Greek 
variant)  by  the  present  tense  confirmatiir. 

"Faith  helped  works,  and  works  completed  faith,"  sc.  toward 
the  end  of  justification,  as  v.  ^i  indicates.  In  this  general  state- 
ment the  mutual  relation  of  faith  and  works  is  made  plain — 
the  two  are  inseparable  in  a  properly  conducted  life  {cf.  v.  ^^^). 
It  is  thus  hardly  true  to  say  that  the  whole  emphasis  here 
rests  on  rol<i  epyoL^.    Bengel :   duo  commata  quorum  in  priore  si 
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illud,  fides,  in  altera  operibus  aon  accentu  pronunciaveris,  sen- 
tentia  liquido  percipietur ,  qua  exprimitur,  quid  utravis  pars  alteri 
conferat. 

The  change  of  tense  (a-vvijpyei,  eTeXeKodr})  is  due  to  the  dif- 
fering nature  of  the  two  words  ("linear"  and  "punctiHar,"  cf. 
J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  pp.  io8/.). 

T0t9  ep70i9,  dat.  of  advantage. 

(Tvvep'yetv  is  a  common  enough  Greek  word,  but  is  found  in 
the  LXX  only  in  i  Esd.  72  and  i  Mace.  12S  and  in  the  N.  T. 
only  Mk.  1620,  Rom.  8^8,  i  Cor.  i6^\  2  Cor.  6\  It  means  "co- 
operate with,"  "assist,"  "help."  The  E.V.  "wrought  with" 
is  misleading,  because  it  tends  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
"wrought"  and  not  enough  on  "with." 

Grimm  {Lex.  s.v.  auvepyiw)  interprets:    "Faith  (was  not  inactive, 
but  by  coworking)  caused  Abraham  to  produce  works,"  and  this  view 
is  held  by  many.     V.  "  does,  indeed,  suggest  that  James  had  reached 
this  conception  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  works  as  source  and  product, 
but  it  is  not  expressed  in  v.  --,  nor  is  it  directly  implied  there.     The 
persistent  attempts  to  find  it  in  v.  "  are  ultimately  due  to  Protestant 
.    commentators'  interest  in  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  faith.     Not 
i    the  power  of  vital  faith  to  produce  works,  but  the  inseparability  of  faith 
I  and  works  is  James's  contention  throughout  this  passage.     The  argu- 
ment is  directed  against  those  who  would  excuse  lack  of  works  by 
■  i     appealing  to  their  faith ;    faith  alone,  it  is  declared,  is  ineffective  for 
J    securing  salvation. 

That  auvTjpyst  is  used  in  conscious  contrast  to  apfii  (de-epyT))  is  com- 
monly affirmed,  but  this  interpretation  spoils  the  sense.  James  does 
not  mean  that  Abraham's  faith,  being  accompanied  by  (auv-)  works, 
was  effective  {-ript^0>  but  that  faith  and  works  co-operated. 

ireXeLciiOri ^  "was  perfected,"  not  as  if  previously,  before  the 
works,  it  had  been  an  imperfect  kind  of  faith,  but  meaning  that 
it  "was  completed"  (almost  "supplemented"),  and  so  enabled 
to  do  its  proper  work.  If,  when  the  test  came,  the  faith  had 
not  been  matched  by  works,  then  it  would  have  been  proved 
to  be  an  incomplete  faith.  The  works  showed  that  the  faith 
had  always  been  of  the  right  kind,  and  so  "completed"  it. 

Schneckenburger  and  many  others  take  the  opposite  view,  "Jides 
theordica  imperjecta  est  donee  accedat  praxis" ;  but  these  plain  people's 
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faith  was  no  such  theologian's  theory.  Huther  and  Beyschlag  think 
of  faith  as  "perfected,"  in  the  sense  of  growing  strong  by  exercise  in 
works,  but  this  is  not  exactly  the  writer's  thought  here.  Calvin  and 
others  try  to  give  to  eTsXetwOr]  the  unlikely  sense  "was  shown  to  be 
perfect."  Others  urge  that  the  process  was  the  complete  development 
of  what  faith  really  was.  The  difficulties  which  the  commentators  find 
are  due  partly  to  dogmatic  prepossession,  partly  to  their  error  in  sup- 
posing that  James  was  a  subtle  theologian  who  did  not  write  his  practical 
maxims  and  swift  popular  arguments  until  he  had  thought  out  the 
exact  definitions,  psychological  distinctions,  and  profound  and  elusive 
relations  involved  in  the  subject. 

23.  Kal  iirX-qpoiOir).  KaC  introduces  the  result  of  avvijp'yei 
Kol  ireXeKodr). 

7]  ypacf)'^,  viz.  Gen.  15^,  quoted  accurately  from  the  LXX,  ex- 
cept that  all  but  two  of  the  chief  Mss.  have  teal  eiria-revaev 
for  eTrCcTTevaev  Be. 

Paul's  quotation  in  Rom.  4'  has  Si,  but  so  do  Philo,  De  mut.  nom. 
S^;  Clem.  Rom.  10^;  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  92,  so  that  the  agreement 
need  not  be  significant  for  the  relation  of  James  to  Paul.  See  Hatch, 
Essays,  p.  156,  where  the  evidence  is  given  in  full. 

The  passage  Gen.  15^  (eXoyiadr]  ktX.)  is  taken  as  a  prophecy. 
As  such,  it  was  really  fulfilled  by  Abraham's  conduct  set  forth 
in  Gen.  22.  "And  so,  by  the  addition  of  conduct  (whereby 
his  faith  was  manifested)  his  faith  was  perfected,  the  Scripture 
promise  that  he  should  be  justified  was  fulfilled,  and  he  was 
called  God's  friend."  The  same  passage  of  Genesis  is  also  used 
by  Paul  (Rom.  4^,  Gal.  3^)  as  proof  of  his  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith ;  James,  as  if  in  reply,  points  out  that  what  he  has 
been  saying  in  v.  ^i  shows  that  works  had  to  come  in  and  perfect 
this  faith  in  order  to  bring  about  the  desired  end  of  justification. 

iTTiarevcTev. 

In  Gen.  15^  the  object  of  Abraham's  faith  is  that  God  will 
fulfil  the  promise  just  given  and  grant  him  an  heir.  In  i  IVIacc. 
2^2^  'A^paa/x  ovK  ev  Treipaapiut  evpeOi]  Tricrro'ij  Kal  iXoyiaOr] 
avTw  BiKaioa-vvT]  (Codd.  KV  et9  SiKaioa-vvrjv) ,  Gen.  15^  is  al- 
luded to,  and  the  signal  exhibition  of  this  faith  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac  (Gen.  22,  note  22^)  appears  to  be  in  mind.  So  here 
in  James  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  is  the  act  which  manifests 
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the  faith,  cf.  Gen.  22^^-1^;  and  this  seems  to  follow  the  ordinary 
Jewish  understanding  of  the  matter.  In  other  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  the  case  is  various.  Rom.  4^^  ^-  refers  to  the  belief  of 
God's  promise  of  a  son ;  Heb.  11*  ^-  to  the  faith  shown  by  Abra- 
ham's departure  for  an  unknown  country;  Heb.  11^  to  his 
residence  in  Canaan;  Heb.  11^' '^-  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
Clem.  Rom.  31  connects  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  with  Abraham's 
righteousness  and  faith;  Gen.  15^  is  quoted,  but  the  precise 
nature  of  Abraham's  faith  is  not  indicated. 

iXjoyia-dr)  avTa>  ek  hLicatoavv-qv.     From  Gen,  15^. 

The  same  expression  is  found  (of  Phinehas)  in  Ps.  io6^'''  ^' ; 
cf.  Gen.  15^  (with  Skinner's  note),  Deut.  24^^,  "it  shall  be  right- 
eousness unto  thee  before  the  Lord,  thy  God,"  Deut.  6^^,  Prov. 
27^^.  It  means  that  God  accounted  the  act  (here  an  act  of  faith) 
to  be  righteous,  i.  e.  righteous  in  special  and  distinguished  meas- 
ure. The  developed  use  of  Si/caioavvrj  to  denote  the  possession 
of  God's  approval  on  the  whole,  and  not  merely  with  reference 
to  a  single  act,  necessarily  enlarged  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion, which  in  the  N.  T.  is  treated  as  equivalent  to  ehiKaioidr]. 

The  name  of  God  is  avoided  in  the  LXX  translation  by  recasting  the 
sentence  and  using  the  passive  voice  IXoy(<j8iq  for  the  active  verb  of 
the  Hebrew  (see  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  i,  pp.  183  f.,  Eng.  transl.,  pp. 
224-226).     Similarly  in  Ps.  1063"  '•,  i  Mace.  2". 

/cat  <^C\jo<i  Oeov  eK\r}6ri. 

This  sentence,  which  is  not  to  be  included  as  a  part  of  17 
<ypacf)rj^  is  parallel  to  57  irCaTL'?  ireXeLcodrj  /cal  iTrXrjpcodrj  rj  ypacf)^^ 
"In  this  fact  (i.  e.  eKkr^Oi))  the  promise  implied  in  iXoyiaOr]  was 
fulfilled."  The  reward  was  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
justification  and  salvation  of  ordinary  men. 

"Friend  of  God,"  i.e.  "beloved  by  God,"  appears  to  have 
been  a  designation  commonly  applied  to  Abraham.  So  Is.  41  ^ 
(A^paafjb  ov  i^jdirrjaa,  Aq.  ayaTrrjTOv  p.ov,  Sym.  rod  (fiiXov 
fiov) ;  Philo,  De  sobr.  11,  M.  p.  401  (where  in  quoting  Gen.  18^^ 
<^i\ov  fiov  is  substituted  for  7ratB6<;  fiov),  Jubilees  19^  302", 
Test.  Abraham,  passim.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  different 
language  in  2  Chron.  20^  {rjyain^iMevo'i),  Dan.  3^^,  4  Ezra  3^^, 
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Philo,  De  Abrahamo,  19  (^eo^tXr;?),  and  Abraham's  love  to 
God  is  emphasised  in  Pirke  Aboth,  v,  4.  Among  modern  Arabs 
the  common  designation  of  Abraham  is  "the  friend  of  God," 
el  khalil  Allah,  or  el  khalil  {cf.  Koran,  sura  iv,  124),  and  the  name 
is  even  given  to  Hebron,  his  burial-place ;  cf.  Hughes,  Dictionary 
of  Islam,  1885,  p.  269. 

In  view  of  this  evidence  it  can  only  be  said  that  Clem.  Rom. 
iqi  (A^padfi^  6  (j)L\o<i  TrpoaayopevOeL'i),  I'j^,  TertuUian,  Adv. 
Jud(Bos  2,  wide  Abraham  amicus  dei  deputatus?  do  not  furnish 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  TertuUian  on 
James.  In  Iren.  iv,  16^,  ipse  Abraham  sine  circumcisione  et  sine 
observatione  sabbatorum,  credidit  dec,  et  reputatum  est  illi  ad  jus- 
titiam,  et  amicus  dei  vocatus  est,  the  similar  combination  of  Gen. 
15^  and  this  sentence  is  probably  a  mere  coincidence.  See  In- 
troduction, pp.  87,  90/. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  James  writes  here  with  the  title  already 
commonly  applied  to  Abraham  in  mind  than  that  he  uses  (pt'Xo?  as  merely 
equivalent  to  StxatuOeft;,  as  many  (e.  g.  Spitta,  pp.  82  /.)  hold.  Yet 
the  repeated  use  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (chs.  19,  30)  of  the  expression 
"written  down  as  a  friend  of  God,"  in  the  sense  of  "having  been  granted 
salvation,"  and  the  connection  in  one  instance  (ch.  30)  of  this  expression 
with  the  phrase,  "it  became  righteousness  to  them,"  gives  some  plausi- 
bility to  such  a  view.  In  any  case  cpi'T^o?  OeoO  sxXtiOt)  and  eStxatwOr] 
relate  to  the  same  act  of  God,  whether  the  former  is  a  mere  equivalent 
of  the  latter  or  has  a  larger  meaning. 

But  to  assume  that  James  was  thinking  of  the  "heavenly  tablets" 
when  he  wrote  exXTjOir)  is  gratuitous.  Jewish  thought  knew  of  other 
ways  by  which  God  could  give  a  name  besides  inscribing  it  in  a  book. 

24.  Spare,  direct  address  in  plural,  as  everywhere  in  the 
epistle  except  vv.  ^^"-^,  cf.  4  Mace.  12^,  Clem.  Rom.  12^ 

KL  minnp''"'  add  xofvuv. 

e/c  Trtcrreo)'?  fiovov,  i.  e.  without  the  aid  and  co-operation  (cf. 
V.  '^)  of  works.  This  is  a  formal  and  conclusive  reply  to  the 
question  of  v.  ^^ 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  James  held  to  a  Justification  by  works 
without  faith.  Such  a  misunderstanding  is  so  abhorrent  to  his  doctrine 
of  the  inseparability  of  faith  and  works  that  it  does  not  occur  to  him 
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to  guard  himself  against  it.  And  the  idea  itself  would  have  been 
foreign  to  Jewish  as  well  as  to  Christian  thought.  The  fate  of  the 
heathen  does  not  come  into  the  question. 

25.  An  additional  argument  from  Scripture:  Rahab's  jus- 
tification came  from  works. 

'Paa/S  r)  TropvTj,  so  Josh.  6^''  ^3.  25.  ^f.  Josh.  2^-21  6^^  22-25^  Heb. 
1 1 31,  Mt.  I^  Clem.  Rom.  12. 

Older  writers  tried  to  soften  the  reference  by  taking  icipvY)  in  some 
unnatural  sense,  as  cook,  landlady  (here  following  Jewish  guidance), 
or  idolater ;  but  the  literal  sense  is  the  only  possible  one ;  see  Lightfoot's 
note  on  Clem.  Rom.  12. 

In  Jewish  midrash  of  various  ages  Rahab  was  the  subject  of 
much  interest.  She  was  believed  to  have  become  a  sincere 
proselyte,  to  have  married  Joshua,  and  to  have  been  the  ances- 
tress of  many  priests  and  prophets,  including  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  Her  faith  as  implied  in  Josh.  2"  was  deemed  notably 
complete,  and  was  said  to  have  evoked  the  express  recognition 
of  God  himself ;  and  she,  with  certain  other  proselyte  women, 
was  called  "the  pious."  See  JE,  "Rahab."  This  evidence  of 
special  Jewish  attention  to  Rahab,  although  the  actual  rabbin- 
ical passages  are  some  of  them  late,  fully  justifies  the  assump- 
tion that  the  references  to  Rahab  in  Hebrews  and  Clement  of 
Rome  are  independent  of  this  verse  in  James ;  c/.  Introduction, 
pp.  22,  87.  It  is  noteworthy  that  none  of  the  words  used  to 
describe  Rahab's  conduct  are  the  same  in  Hebrews  and  in 
James.  Clement  of  Rome  may,  of  course,  here  as  elsewhere, 
be  dependent  on  Hebrews. 

e^  epywp.  The  works  consisted  in  the  friendly  reception 
(v7ro8e^a/x€Pr})  and  aid  in  escaping  (e«;/3aXoi)cra)  given  to  the 
spies,  as  described  in  Josh.  2.  The  faith  to  wliich  an  opponent 
might  have  pointed  (cf.  Heb.  ii^i,  Clem.  Rom.  12)  is  displayed 
in  Rahab's  words.  Josh.  2®-",  especially  v.  ^^  on  Kvpio<;  6  6eo<; 
v/jLMP  6eo^  (so  Cod.  A)  iv  ovpavm  avw  koX  cttI  t?}?  y?"}?  Karw. 

The  choice  of  Abraham  and  Rahab  as  examples  here  is  prob- 
ably to  be  explained  by  observing  that  the  one  was  the  accepted 
and  natural  representative  of  faith  and  justification,  while  the 
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other  is  an  extreme  case,  where,  if  anywhere,  James's  argument 
might  seem  to  fail.  Notice  KaC,  and  a  certain  emphasis  on  -q 
TropvT]^  "even  though  a  harlot."  These  two  instances  thus  cover 
the  whole  wide  range  of  possibilities.  This  is  better  than  the 
view,  long  ago  suggested,  that  the  mention  of  Rahab,  a  prose- 
lyte from  the  Gentiles,  shows  that  the  epistle  was  addressed 
to  Christian  communities  containing  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews 
(Zahn,  Einleitung,  §  4,  Eng.  transl.  i,  p.  91). 

dYYiXou?]  CK™eL  minn  ff  boh  syrp^^''-  •"='  read  xaTaaxdicou?,  cf. 
Heb.  II". 

iK^a\ov(Ta,  "sent  out,"  with  no  thought  of  any  violence  of 
action,  cf.  Mt.  9^8  la^^,  Lk.  6^2  jq^s. 

26.   Concluding  statement. 

wairep.  The  deadness  of  faith  without  works  is  illustrated 
from  a  dead  body.  With  works  absent,  faith  is  no  more  alive 
than  is  a  body  without  the  irvev/xa. 

The  comparison  is  sometimes  said  to  halt,  because,  whereas  the  death 
of  the  body  is  caused  by  the  departure  of  the  spirit,  the  deadness  of 
faith  is  not  caused,  but  only  recognised,  by  its  failure  to  produce  works ; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  faith,  as  the  source  of  activity,  could  better  be 
compared  with  the  spirit,  and  works  with  the  body.  But  to  the  mind 
of  James  faith  and  works  co-operate  to  secure  justification,  and  by 
works  faith  is  kept  alive.  So  the  body  and  the  spirit  co-operate  to 
secure  continued  life,  and  by  the  spirit  the  body  is  kept  aUve.  WTien 
V.  =2  is  given  its  true  meaning,  the  parallel  is  seen  to  be  better  than  is 
often  thought. 

y&g]  B  syrP''^''  arm  omit.    fE  renders  aiitem. 

TvevfxaTo^.  This  is  most  naturally  taken  of  "  the  vital  prin- 
ciple by  wliich  the  body  is  animated." 

A  less  probable  interpretation  takes  T^eijixoi  as  meaning  "breath," 
which  the  body  is  thought  of  as  producing.  This  makes  a  more  com- 
plete parallel  to  the  relation  of  faith  and  the  works  which  it  ought  to 
produce,  but  is  forced.  Cf.  Ps.  104",  Tob.  3';  Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  x, 
19  illud  scire  debetis  milUarem  sine  ditce  lurbam  corpus  esse  sine  spirilii. 
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II.    ON  THE  TEACHER'S  CALLING  (3I-18). 
CHAPTER  III. 

Ch.  3  relates  to  the  Teacher  and  Wise  Man.  That  the  two 
are  treated  as  substantially  identical  is  significant.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  directions  for  leaders  of  the  Christian 
community  given  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  or  in  the  Didache. 

The  main  thought  in  w.  ^-^^  is  the  greater  responsibihty  of 
teachers  and  the  extremely  dangerous  character  of  the  instru- 
ment which  they  have  to  use.  In  w.  ^-^^  the  noble  possibili- 
ties of  the  tongue  are  presented  as  a  motive  for  checking  its 
lower  propensities.     This  passage  naturally  connects  itself  with 

jl9  f.   26    2^^, 

In  w.  ^^-^^  the  discussion  springs  from  the  same  abhorrence 
of  sham  which  gives  rise  to  so  much  of  ch.  i  (w.  ^■*'  22-27)^  a,nd 
controls  the  thought  throughout  ch.  2. 

1-3.  Against  over  eagerness  to  he  teachers  ;  in  view  of  the  great 
responsibility  involved,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  tongue. 

1.  1X7]  TToWol  BiSda/caXoL  yiveade,  "Do  not  many  of  you 
become  teachers."  iroWot  is  to  be  regarded  either  as  subject 
or  as  in  apposition  with  the  proper  subject  (in  that  case  v/xel^;) ; 
SiSda-KaXoL  is  predicate;   cf.  Heb.  7". 

•juoXXof]  L  by  a  not  unusual  corruption  reads  xoXXu.  This  does  not 
point  to  a  reading  xoT^u,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  mistranslation  of 
m  nolite  muUiloqid  esse  {cf.  Mt.  6'). 

BtSdo-Ka\o<;  means  rabbi  {cf.  Mt.  23^,  Lk.  2^^,  Jn.  i^^  20^^  3*"; 
see  references  in  Lex.  s.  vv.  Bi8daKa\o<i  and  pa/5j8t),  and  the 
teachers  here  referred  to,  if  in  Jewish  Christian  churches,  would 
naturally  have  occupied  a  place  not  unlike  that  of  rabbis  in  the 
synagogues.  This  would  apply  both  to  the  dignity  of  the  po- 
sition and  to  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  rabbis.  Among  Chris- 
tians the  term  was  used  both  for  a  teacher  resident  in  a  church 
(Acts  13^,  Antioch)  and  for  a  travelling  missionary  (Didache 
jjif.  j^^  152).  Nothing  in  the  text  indicates  whether  James's 
reference  was  limited  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes.    The 
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position  of  teacher  was  the  function  of  a  specially  gifted  person, 
not  a  standing  office,  and  it  was  plainly  possible  for  a  man  who 
believed  himself  competent  for  the  work  to  put  himself  forward 
and  take  up  the  activities  of  a  teacher.  James  is  himself  a 
teacher  {Xr]fji\}/6fX€6a,  v.  0,  and  points  out  the  moral  dangers  of 
the  teacher's  life,  with  special  insistence  on  the  liability  to  opin- 
ionated disputatiousness  (w.  i3-i8)_  j^  good  concrete  impres- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  meetings  at  which  they  spoke  may  be 
gathered  from  i  Cor.  14.  The  Epistle  of  James  itself  will  give 
an  idea  of  one  of  the  types  of  early  Christian  "teaching." 
Teachers  were  important  from  the  earliest  times  (Acts  13^  i  Cor. 
12^8,  Eph.  4")  and  were  found  in  the  Christian  churches  of  many 
lands.  The  references  of  this  epistle  would  seem  applicable  in 
any  part  of  the  world  and  during  any  part  of  the  period  which  is 
open  for  the  date  of  the  epistle. 

An  interesting  expansion  of  this  exhortation  of  James  found 
in  the  first  pseudo-clementine  Epistle  to  Virgins,  i,  11,  is  prob- 
ably from  Palestine  or  Syria  in  the  third  century,  and  vividly 
illustrates  the  same  situation  even  at  that  late  time  (text  in 
Funk,  P aires  apostolici,  vol.  ii;  Eng.  transl.  in  Anfe-Nicene 
Fathers,  Buffalo,  1886,  vol.  viii). 

On  teachers  in  the  early  church,  see  articles  in  DD.BB.,  and 
especially  Harnack,  Mission  und  Ausbreitung  des  Christentums, 
^1906,  pp.  279-308;  Eng.  transl.  ^1908,  i,  pp.  333-366,  where  a 
great  amount  of  interesting  material  is  collected  and  discussed. 

a8e\(fx)L  fwv,  introducing  a  new  section,  cf.  i^-  ^'  2^-  ^^  5^-  '2. 

elhore^,  "for  you  know,"  presenting  a  motive. 

fiei^ov  Kpifxa,  "greater  condemnation";  cf.  Mk.  12'"'  (Lk. 
20*^)  ovTot  \riiJb\povTat  Tepiaaorepou  Kpc/xa,  Rom.  13^.  The 
teacher's  condemnation  (or,  as  we  should  say,  his  responsibility) 
is  greater  than  that  of  others  because  having,  or  professing  to 
have,  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  duty,  he  is  the  more  bound  to 
obey  it,  cf.  Lk.  12^^  f-. 

\7]fx\J/6fMe6a,  i.  c.  at  the  last  day.  Notice  that  James  includes 
himself  as  a  StSacrAcaXo?. 

The  Vulgate  (suniitis)  and  the  Bohairic  version  have  altered  this  to 
the  second  person. 
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To  this  warning  no  good  earlier  or  Jewish  parallel  has  been 
produced.  The  sayings  about  the  dangers  of  speech  apply,  in- 
deed, to  the  teacher,  but  they  are  in  most  cases  of  an  entirely 
general  cast. 

2-12.  The  Hellenistic  associations  of  the  following  passage,  w. »-", 
are  shown  in  the  references  in  the  notes.  The  more  striking  parallels 
have  been  effectively  put  together  by  J.  Geffcken,  Kynika  und  Ver- 
■watidtes,  1909,  pp.  45-53.  Geffcken  thinks  that  James  here  betrays  de- 
pendence on  a  written  tract  on  calumny,  or  some  such  subject,  which 
he  has  adapted  and  expanded.  This  is  not  impossible,  but  the  infehcities 
in  tlie  sequence  of  James's  thought  in  the  passage,  on  which  Geffcken's 
theory  rests,  are  not  quite  sufficient  to  prove  anything  more  than  de- 
pendence on  ideas  which  had  been  worked  out  for  a  different  purpose 
by  others,  and  were  familiar  commonplaces  of  popular  moral  preaching. 

2.  woWa  yap  TTjaiOfiev  airavT€<;.  This  gives  the  reason 
(yap)  for  the  warning  of  v.  ^  All  men  stumble,  and  of  all  faults 
those  of  the  tongue  are  the  hardest  to  avoid.  Hence  the  pro- 
fession of  teacher  is  the  most  difficult  mode  of  life  conceivable. 

On  the  universality  of  sin,  cf.  Rom.  3^-^^,  i  Jn.  i^,  Eccles.  y^", 
Ecclus.  19^^,  2  Esd.  8^^,  and  the  similar  observations  of  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  collected  by  Wetstein,  Schneckenburger,  and 
Mayor,  e.  g.  Seneca,  De  clem,  i,  6  peccavimus  omnes,  alii  graviora 
alii  leviora. 

The  besetting  danger  of  sins  of  speech  and  of  the  misuse  of 
the  tongue  was  clearly  seen  and  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
moralists.  Noteworthy  O.  T.  passages  (among  many  others) 
are  Prov.  is^-"'  7-  23.  26.  28^  Ecclus.  511-61  22"  2^^^-''\ 

el  ov,  see  note  on  2". 

ovTO<;,  cf.  1 23. 

reXei09  avvp,  cf.  i*  and  note.  Used  of  moral  perfection, 
"blameless,"  cf.  Mt.  5^^  19^1,  Col.  i^^  4^2,  Wisd.  9^,  Gen.  6', 
Ecclus.  44".  The  same  Hebrew  word  D'''?^,  used  in  the  same 
sense,  is  translated  in  Gen.  6'  by  reXew?,  in  Gen.  17^  by 
a/Lte/iTTTo?. 

SwaTo-i  kt\.    Expands  the  idea  of  TeXeio'i. 

XoXivaywyrjcraL,  "hold  in  check,"  cf.  1-^  and  note. 

oXov  TO  o-w/itt,  i.  e.  the  whole  man.  The  contrast  of  the 
tongue  and  the  body,  as  of  a  part  and  the  whole,  has  led  here  to 
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a  mode  of  expression  which  seems  to  imply  that  sin  does  not 
exist  apart  from  the  body.  But  the  writer  shows  himself  to 
be  fully  aware  that  sin  resides  in  the  inner  man,  although  on  the 
whole  its  more  conspicuous  manifestations  are  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  body.  The  body  is  thought  of  as  providing 
the  man  with  his  organs  of  expression  and  action.  It  is  a  natu- 
ral and  popular,  not  a  philosophical  or  theological,  mode  of  ex- 
pression.    CJ.  V.  ^  iv  Tot<?  jxekeaiv,  4I,  Rom.  8^^ 

3.  It  is  with  men  as  with  horses:  control  their  mouth  and 
you  are  master  of  all  their  action. 

tSe,  "behold,"  introduces  an  illustration,  cf.  tSov  vv.  *•  ^,  5^-  ^. 

On  IBe,  iSov,  see  Moulton's  Winer,  pp.  318/.  note  5;  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Prolegomena,  p.  11,  note. 

IM]  CP  minnp'"'  *"  sah  syrii"'  arm. 

ESoij]  minn"'  ■''■^  p»"<=. 

efSe  f&g]  i^*  sjtp"''. 

d  U]  BAKL  minn"  ff  vg  boh  (if). 

Of  these  readings  ?Sou  (cf.  s*-  ^  $*•  '')  a^nd  the  addition  of  ^ap  may  be 
at  once  rejected  as  emendations;  the  latter,  however,  is  significant 
because  it  implies  that  stSd  was  understood  as  equivalent  to  ibi.  As 
between  Ihi  and  el  M,  the  external  evidence  is  strong  for  the  latter, 
although  P  when  it  departs  from  KL  is  an  excellent  witness.  But  in 
this  instance  the  variant  reading  is  Ukely  to  be  due  to  a  misspelling  and 
not  to  deliberate  emendation,  whereas  the  excellence  of  B's  text  de- 
pends solely  on  its  freedom  from  emendation,  not  in  any  accuracy  of 
spelling.  In  such  a  case  "intrinsic  evidence"  from  the  sense  is  the 
only  guide;  and  this  speaks  strongly  for  ibi,  which  is  therefore  to  be 
accepted. 

Twv  Linrcop.  Depends  on  rov^  x'^^'-^^^'^,  but  is  put  first  be- 
cause it  contains  the  new  and  emphatic  idea. 

XaXivo^  is  used  of  the  "bridle"  proper  (or  "reins"),  of  the 
"bit,"  and,  as  perhaps  here,  of  the  whole  bridle,  including  both. 
The  figurative  use  of  "bridle"  in  English  does  not  extend  in  the 
same  degree  to  "bit,"  and  hence  "bridle"  (A.V.,  R.V.)  is  pref- 
erable as  the  EngHsh  translation  here. 

^dWofxev,  "put,"  cf.  Philo,  De  agric.  21  x°-^^ov  ififiaXovre;; 
Xen.  De  re  equestr.  vi,  7 ;   ix,  9 ;  Ael.  V.  h.  ix,  16  itttcc  ifxlSdX- 
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If  e{  hi  is  read  (with  WH.),  xal  has  to  be  taken  as  introducing  the 
apodosis,  as  often  in  Hebrew. 

fieTdjo/jiev,  "guide,"  "direct"  (E.V.  "turn  about"). 

Cf.  Philo,  De  opif.  miuidi,  (29)  88  (the  charioteers)  ^  av  eOiXcoatv  auxo: 
SYoufft  Twv  ■f)vta)v  ev£iXT)tAixlvot ;  Aristippus  in  Stobffius,  Antliol.  (ed. 
Hense),  iii,  ch.  17,  17  xpaTSI  f)Sovf)<;  oux  &  dtxex6(xevoc;  dXX'  6  xpwtAsvo? 
liev  ii-f)  TuapexjepoyLEvo?  Si,  waxep  /,al  vew;;  xctl  iiuxou  oux  ^  fJ^"^  xpwtJ'-svo? 
dXX'  b  iicTaywv  oxot  pouXsTat. 

The  comparison  tiu-ns  on  the  importance  which  the  tongue 
has  because  control  over  the  whole  creature  can  be  exercised 
through  it,  as  through  the  horse's  mouth.  The  smallness  of 
the  member  hardly  comes  into  consideration  here. 

4-12.    The  dangers  of  the  tongue. 

4-6.  The  tongue,  though  small,  is  as  powerful  as  a  little  rudder 
on  a  great  ship,  and  as  dangerous  as  a  little  fire  in  a  great  forest. 

4.  Kol  TO,  TrXoTa,  "ships  also,"  like  horses.  The  article  is 
generic.  The  parallel  of  ship  and  horse  is  emphasised  by  the 
repetition  of  fJierdyeLV^  a  repetition  characteristic  of  James, 

cf.    l"  f-    2".  16    221.   25^ 

(TKXrjpMV,  "harsh,"  "stiff";  hence  here  of  winds,  "strong"; 
the  adjective  heightens  the  contrast  with  the  httle  rudder. 

For  the  phrase,  cf.  Dio.  Chrys.  De  regno,  iii,  p.  44  Kkuho^vo'i 
aypiov  KoX  '^akerrov  vtto  ave/xcov  aKXrjpcov  ixera^aXKofxivov^ 
Prov.  27^^  (TKXrjpb'i  dvefw<;  (where  the  difference  from  the  He- 
brew is  instructive),  and  other  references  in  Wetstein,  Mayor, 
and  Schneckenburger. 

6p/x^,  "impulse,"  "desire."  Used  in  N.  T.  only  here  and 
Acts  I4^  and  not  in  this  sense  in  O.  T.,  but  common  in  classical 
Greek  writers.  See  Trench,  §  kxxvii,  and  see  L.  and  S.  for  full 
references,  e.  g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii,  2^  fiia  opfiy-,  Plato,  Phil.  35  D, 
where  oppirj  is  parallel  to  iindvixCa. 

Others  take  this  of  the  pressure  of  the  steersman  on  the  helm,  but 
without  any  sufficient  reason. 

roi)  evOvvovTO'i,  "the  one  who  directs  it."  Cf.  Philo,  De 
conf.  ling.  23  ^tXet  ^dp  eariv  ore  x^P''^  rjvio'xoiv  re  koI  kv- 
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ISepvTjTcov  6  re  ttXoO?  /cat  6  Bp6fw<;  evOvveaOat ;    also  Prov.  20^*, 
Ecclus.  37^^ 

The  twin  figures  of  the  control  of  horse  and  of  ship  are  fre- 
quently found  together  in  later  Greek  writers,  as  the  following 
passages  show.  In  some  of  the  instances  the  point  of  the  com- 
parison is  the  smallness  of  the  instrimient  which  controls  so 
great  a  body,  James  is  evidently  acquainted  with  the  forms  of 
current  Greek  popular  thought. 

In  the  following  the  figures  of  ship  and  horse  are  characteristically 
combined : 

Plutarch,  De  aid.  poetis,  12,  p.  33  F  "Tp6xo<;  £C76'  6  icst'Owv  toO  Xlyov- 
•zoq,  ou  X6yo<;  '  "  xal  Tpdxo?  (jlsv  ouv  xal  Xdyo?  *  t)  Tp6xo<;  ota  Xoyou,  xot- 
Gdcxep  IxTusilc;  Sti  xof^'vou  x.al  ota:  %T]8aX(ou  xu^epvi^Tt]?. 

Plutarch,  De  genio  Socratis,  20,  p.  588  E. 

Aristippus,  in  Stobaeus,  Anthol.  iii  (ed.  Hense),  17,  17  (quoted 
supra). 

Philo,  De  opificio  mundt,  29  [xipTups?  h'-^vioxot  xotl  xuPepviiTat  •  ol  [xev 
yap  uGX£glZ,OYzeq  twv  uxol^uy^'^^  '^'^^  xaxoxtv  auTwv  Issxa'^otJ.evot  ^  av  eOsXw- 
atv  auTo;  (i'Youai  xwv  -^vcwv  evetXT][JLt''£'''0'  J^c"^  t6t£  [asv  i<fniyxzq  xpbt;  o^uv 
Spdjiov  Tixe  S'avaxatTtXovrei;,  ef  <pop(?  xoCi  SiovToc;  xXe(ovt  6eoc  •  ol  S*  au 
xupspvtJTat  xpbt;  xb  ttj?  vswi;  eaxaxov  x^pfov  xpu[ivav  xapsXOdvTeq  xdivxwv 
d)i;  exoc;  ei'xelv  eJatv  apcaxoc  xwv  e[jixXe6vxuv,  ax£  xfjq  yeoiq  xoel  xwv  ev  aux-^ 
XT^v  a(i)XT)pfav  sv  X^P^^^  '^'5''?  auxwv  Exovxeq. 

Philo,  Zeg.  a//eg.  iii,  79  ;  De  agricuU.  1$;  De  confus.  ling.  23  ;  In 
Flacc.  5. 

For  the  figure  of  the  ship's  rudder,  cf.  Lucretius,  Dc  rer.  nat.  iv, 
863-868 

quippe  etenim  ventus  subtili  corpore  tenuis 
trudit  agens  magnam  magno  molimine  navem, 
et  manus  una  regit  quanto  vis  irapete  euntem 
atque  gubernaclum  contorquet  quolibet  unum, 
multaque,  per  trocleas  et  tympana,  pondere  magno 
commovet  atque  levi  sustollit  machina  nisu. 

The  often-quoted  passage  from  Ps.-Aristotle,  Alechanica,  5,  is  not 
apt,  since  there  the  rudder  is  mentioned  not  as  a  literary  figure,  but  as 
one  example  of  the  principle  of  the  lever. 

For  the  figure  of  the  horse,  cf.  Sophocles,  Anlig.  477/. 

atitxpw  xa^'vq)  B*  olSa  xouc;  Ou[i.ouyL^vou<; 
Yxxoui;  xaxapxu6dvxa<;. 
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5.  /JieydXa  avx'^l  is  equivalent  to  fieyaXavxet ,  "he  haughty," 
which  has  here  been  separated  into  its  component  parts  in  order 
to  make  a  good  parallel  to  fiiKpov  yueXo?  ecrrtV.  The  phrase  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  not  of  an  empty  boast,  but  of  a  justified, 
though  haughty,  sense  of  importance  ;  cf.  Moulton  and  Mil- 
Ugan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament,  p.  94. 

The  usual  associations,  however,  of  lAsyaXauxsiv  are  bad,  as  here. 
A  boasting  compatible  with  proper  humility  would  probably  be  ex- 
pressed by  xauxajOoet.  Cf.  Zeph.  3",  Ezek.  16*",  Eccles.  48",  2  Mace. 
I5'2j  4  Mace.  2". 

Perhaps  the  alliteration  fiLKpov^  /xeXo?,  fieydXa  is  intentional, 

cf.  V.  7. 

lAsyiXa  auxet]  BAC*P  ff  vg  boh. 

(jLEYaXauxsi]  KC-KL  minn.  This  seems  to  be  emendation  to  a  more 
familiar  word. 

5*'-6.  The  tongue  is  as  dangerous  as  a  fire.  Cf.  Ecclus. 
2812.  22, 

rjXuov,  "how  small." 

•fjXf/,ov]  BXACP  vg. 

6Xfyov]  A*C2KL  minnom"  '■<>  ff  m  syr"*''  boh  sah.     Emendation. 

rfKiK'qv^  "how  much."  For  the  double  question,  cf.  Mk.  15^*, 
Lk.  191^,  and  see  Winer,  §  66.  5.  3. 

v\r]V.  The  abundant  references  in  ancient  literature  to  for- 
est fires,  sometimes  with  direct  reference  to  the  smallness  of  the 
spark  which  leads  to  vast  destruction,  and  the  repeated  use 
of  this  comparison  in  ethical  discussions  make  it  likely  that 
v\r}V  here  means  "forest"  rather  than  "fuel." 

In  Homer,  //.  ii,  455 

fjuxe  -rcup  dtSifjXov  IxfcpXlY^'  Saxexov  uXtqv 

the  comparison  is  to  describe  the  glitter  of  the  armour  of  a  great  host ; 
in  the  similar  verse,  //.  xi,  155,  it  is  the  rout  of  a  fleeing  army. 

Pindar,  Pyth.  iii,  36-37 

•icoXXav  t'  2pet  xup  1^  Ivbi; 
OTc^PixaTOs  evGopbv  atuTuasv  uXav. 
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Euripides,  Ino,  fragm.  411 

[JLixpoG  yap  ex  XafAXTi^poq  'iSaiov  "Ki-Kccq 

Tcpf;aetev  av  iiq. 

Ps.-Phocylides,  Poema  admonitorium,  144 

ss  SX^Y^'J  cjxcvOfipoi;  dG^ffyairoi;  aiOsrat  uXt). 

Philo,  De  (/eca/.  32,  M.  p.  208  [excOuyiia]  ola  cfkh^  iv  uXyj  vlyLEiat  8a- 
Tcavdxja  xtivxa  xal  ^Oefpouuot. 

The  above  quotations  refer  to  a  forest  fire.  The  following  are  sig- 
nificant in  using  with  similar  purpose  the  figure  of  a  great  conflagration 
in  a  city  or  in  general. 

Philo,  De  migr.  Abr.  12,  M.  p.  455  axivO:?jp  yap  xal  6  ppaxuTot-roc;  Ivxu- 
qidyievoi;,  oxav  xaxaxveuaGeli;  l^uxuprjO^,  [i.sY^'XTQv  l^cixTst  xupotv. 

Seneca,  Conlrovcrsianim  excerpta,  v,  5,  nesciebas  quanta  sit  potentia 
ignium  .  .  .  quemadmodum  tolas  absmnat  urbes,  quam  Icvibus  iniliis  ori- 
antur  incendia. 

Diogenes  of  Oinoanda  (Epicurean  philosopher,  second  century  after 
Christ),  fragm.  xxxviii,  3  (ed.  William,  Leipzig,  1907,  p.  46)  xal  axivOfjpt 
[jistxpy  x(ivu  TY]Xtx6vSe  Ixe^dixTsirat  xup,  •^Xt'xov  xa-uatpXiYst  Xttievosi;  xal 
xdXstq. 

Among  Hebrew  writers.  Is.  9"'  iqI',  Ps.  83'^  use  the  figure  of  a  forest 
fire;  and  Ecclus.  11"  uses  the  figure  of  the  small  spark  which  kindles 
"a  heap  of  many  coals."  The  tongue  is  compared  with  a  fire  in  Ps. 
i2o'f-,  and  in  Midrash,  Leviticus  rabba,  16:  R.  Eleasar  in  the  name  of 
R.  Jose  b.  Zimra :  "What  fires  it  [the  tongue]  kindles  !"  (see  Schottgen, 
Horae  hebraicae,  pp.  102 1  /.).  But  the  specific  parallels  make  it  seem 
plain  that  this  comparison  is  drawn  from  a  standing  simile  of  current 
Greek  popular  philosophy. 

6.  Kal  T)  <y\b)(7(7a  irvp  sc.  eaTLV.  This  applies  the  com- 
parison made  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

•f)  ■^\Ci'3<3Qi.  2°]  P  minnp'8''  syr'"'' "■  *  prefix  outu?  xaf;  L  min  prefix 
ouxo)^.     Conformation  to  v.  ^ 

0  K6crfio<i  r^9  aSi/cta?.  As  the  text  stands,  no  satisfactory 
interpretation  is  possible  for  this  phrase  in  this  context. 

For  the  expression  taken  by  itself  "the  iniquitous  world"  is 
the  most  probable  sense.  aSiKiag  is  then  genitive  of  quaHty, 
cf.  i23.  25  212,  Lk.  i68-  9  186,  Enoch  48^  "this  world  of  iniquity." 

On  Koafio^,  cf.  Jas.  i^^  2^  4^,  and  see  note  on  i". 

Other  meanings  have  been  suggested ;  on  the  history  of  the  exegesis, 
see  Huther's  and  Mayor's  notes.    Thus  Vg  translates  "  the  whole  of 
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evil,"  universitas  iniquitatis.  But  the  sense  "the  whole"  for  h  xocjuoq 
is  attested  only  Prov.  17'  oXo?  6  xdaytoq  tuv  xpif);i.(iTwv ;  and,  moreover, 
the  meaning  does  not  suit  our  passage  well. 

Another  interpretation  is  "the  ornament  of  iniquity."  This  is  ca- 
pable in  itself  of  an  intelligible  sense,  as  referring  to  the  use  of  rhetorical 
arts  by  designing  speakers  (Wetstein  :  nialas  adiones  el  suadd  d  excusat), 
but  that  seems  foreign  to  the  circle  of  thought  in  which  the  writer  is 
here  moving.  This  sense  was,  however,  a  favourite  one  with  Greek 
interpreters.  From  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Episl.  iv,  10,  who  gives  it  as 
one  possible  meaning,  it  is  taken  into  Cramer's  Catena,  p.  2 1 ,  and  it  is 
also  found  in  "CEcumenius,"  on  vv.  2-4^  and  in  Matthai's  scholia  (em- 
xoatJiel  ycfp  pTjuaatv  laB'  oxe  dBtx(av). 

As  the  text  stands,  xoa^jLOi;  cannot  easily  be  connected  with  what  pre- 
cedes, whether  as  appositive  of  xijp  or  as  a  second  predicate,  parallel 
to  -rcOp  and  after  saxtv  understood,  for  neither  of  these  constructions 
yields  a  recognisable  sense.  If  connected  with  what  follows,  a  colon 
being  put  after  xiJp  instead  of  a  comma,  we  get  the  best  sense  of  which 
the  passage  seems  capable,  viz. :  "The  tongue  stands  as  (i.  e.  represents) 
the  unrighteous  world  among  our  members ;  it  defiles  the  whole  body, 
itself  having  direct  coimection  with  hell"  (so  E.V.).  6  x6ct[jloi;  is  then 
taken  as  predicate  after  xaOtaTaxat.  So  the  free  Latin  version  in  the 
Speculum :  ila  et  lingua  ignis  est :  d  mundus  iniquitatis  per  linguatn 
constat  in  memhris  nostris  quae  maculat  totam  corpus. 

Even  this  interpretation,  however,  is  awkward  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  text  is  corrupt.  The  context  calls  for  some 
word  in  place  of  6  xoafiog  which  should  yield  the  meaning  "produc- 
tive of,"  or  "the  tool  of,"  or  "representative  of"  wickedness.  The 
phrase  would  then  aptly  explain  in  what  way  the  tongue  is  in  fact  a 
fire. 

The  Peshitto  inserts  uXt)  after  6i6iY.lac,  and  thus  makes  of  6  x6ff[jLo<; 
TTj?  aoixb?  an  independent  sentence  parallel  to  7)  yXwaaa  xup;  "the 
wicked  world  is  a  forest."  This  is  a  possible  conjecture ;  it  seems  to 
rest  on  no  Greek  evidence.  A  simpler  and  better  conjecture,  often 
made,  is  to  exclude  6  xoapLoq  tt5<;  djcx(a<;  from  the  text  altogether  as  a 
gloss. 

Spitta,  following  others,  conjectures  that  t)  yXcoaaa  x5p  6  xojyLo? 
TTjs  dotxfa?  is  all  a  gloss.  He  holds  that  the  words  were  written  as 
the  title  of  3'-4^^  (which  form  the  Euthalian  chapter),  and  then  wrongly 
introduced  from  the  margin  into  the  text,  while,  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
terpolation the  words  -^  axtXouaa  oXov  xb  ctwixos  were  also  added.  These 
are  appropriate  to  the  idea  of  6  ■/.bu\ioq  {cf.  i"),  but  not  to  that  of  a 
fire ;  and  are  not  very  naturally  suggested  by  the  idea  of  the  tongue, 
breaking  the  forcible  simplicity  of  the  original  context  which  Spitta 
thus  reconstructs.  Exegesis  by  leaving  out  hard  phrases  is  an  intoxi- 
cating experience. 
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KaOioraTai,  "presents  itself"  ;   see  on  4*. 

r)  cnriKovcra^  "which  defileth,"  "staineth";  justifying  the 
preceding  statement.  The  tongue  defiles  the  body  by  lending 
itseK  to  be  the  organ  of  so  many  sins. 

Cf.  1 2^  acTTiKov  airo  tov  Koafxov,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Aser  2^  [0 
TXeoue/cTcop]  rrjv  rf/v^vv  airiKol  koX  to  aco/xa  Xa/xirpweL. 

if]  axiXaiJaac]  S  boh  read  (by  emendation)  xal  axtXouaa. 

oXov  TO  crty/^a,  cf.  v.  ',  which  is  here  in  mind. 

^Xoyifouo-a,  "setting  on  fire,"  "kindling";  cf.  v.  ^  apdxTei. 
This  returns  to  the  figure  of  fire  and  completes  the  interrupted 
application  of  that  comparison. 

cxtXoOv  and  <fXo-^i'C,si-v  are  each  used  a  very  few  times  in  the  Bible, 
and  are  not  common  (yXoyt'i^etv  being  mainly  poetical)  in  secular  Greek. 

Tou  Tpo^ov  Tr)<;  yeuea-eco'i,  "  the  wheel  of  nature." 

Ti]?  Yeveaeo)?]  X  minn  vg  syrpe^''  add  rj^xibv;  probably  emendation. 

The  grammarians  distinguish  between  Tp6xo<;,  "course,"  and  xpox^q, 
"wheel,"  but  in  view  of  the  derived  senses  of  the  latter  word  the  dis- 
tinction is  unimportant. 

je'veaK  is  here  to  be  taken  (cf.  i^^  and  note)  as  substantially 
equivalent  to  KTLcri'i,  "creation."  As  a  spark  can  set  a  great 
forest  fire,  so  the  tongue  kindles  the  whole  world  into  flame. 
The  description  of  nature  as  a  "wheel"  is  made  comprehensible 
by  some  of  the  parallels  given  below  under  2  (a).  Here  it  is 
used  to  suggest  the  continuousness,  and  so  the  far-reaching 
vastness,  of  the  damage  done,  but  the  whole  phrase  is  native 
to  other  contexts,  and  the  writer's  idea  is  not  to  be  too  precisely 
defined.  Of  course,  what  is  actually  enkindled  by  the  tongue 
is  mankind  and  human  society,  in  which  the  evil  results  of  wrong 
speech  are  manifest  and  universal ;  the  actual  phrase  is  more 
inclusive,  but  in  such  a  rhetorical  expression  the  exaggeration 
is  pardonable. 

For  full  accounts  of  the  various  commentators'  guesses  at  the 
exact  meaning,  see  Heisen,  Novae  hypotheses,  pp.  819-880  (with 
great  collections  of  illustrative  material,  mostly  not  apt) ;  D.  J. 
Pott,  Novum  Test,  grcece,  editio  Koppiana,  Gottingen,   1810, 
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vol.  ix,  pp.  317-329;  Huther,  ad  loc.  Much  material  is  given 
in  Mayor^,  ad  loc.  pp.  114-116;  Windisch,  ad  loc;  and  Hort, 
St.  James,  pp.  72-74,  106/.  The  only  critical  discussion  of  the 
evidence  is  that  of  Hort,  whose  own  interpretation,  however, 
is  impossible  to  accept,  being  based  on  Ezek.  i^^-^i. 

The  translations  are  as  follows : 

syr  the  successions  of  our  generations,  which  run  like  wheels. 

boh  the  wheel  of  the  birth. 

ff    rotam  nativitatis. 
vg     rotam  nativitatis  nostrae. 

m    rotam  genititrae. 

Cf.  Priscillian,  ed.  Schepss,  p.  26  (deus)  sciens  demittalioneni  firma- 
menti  et  distruens  rotam  geniiurae  reparalione  bapUsmatis  diem  nostrae 
nativitatis  evicit.  The  phrase  rota  geniiurae  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
astrological  fatalism,  and  is  equivalent  to  6  -npoyhc,  zriq  av3:yxT)<;.  The 
relation  of  m  to  Priscillian's  text  of  James  makes  it  probable  that  in 
this  version  of  James  rota  geniiurae  was  intended  to  have  that  sense, 
and  hence  geniiurae  substituted  for  an  earlier  nativitatis. 

The  interest  of  the  phrase  lies  not  so  much  in  the  determina- 
tion of  its  exact  meaning  as  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  from  Jewish  modes  of  expression  and  implies  con- 
tact with  (though  not  understanding  of)  Greek  thought.  It 
does  not,  however,  betray  knowledge  of  any  particular  system 
of  thought  (Orphic  or  other),  or  any  closer  contact  with  Hellen- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle  than  can  be  inferred 
from  other  ideas  and  expressions  which  he  uses.  This  is  true 
in  spite  of  the  occurrence  in  Greek  writers  of  the  exact  phrase 
0  Tpo')(o<i  rrf'i  yevecreoo't   and  its  equivalent  0  KiiKKa  tt}?  je- 

The  two  characteristics  of  the  wheel  which  mainly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  ancients  were  (i)  its  constant  change  of  position  and  (2) 
its  circular  figure  and  motion.  In  tracing  the  meanings  it  should  be 
noticed  that  "wheel"  (xpo^oq)  and  "circle"  (x'jxXo?)  are  frequently 
used  with  little  or  no  distinction. 

1.  That  any  revolving  motion  is  full  of  change  caused  the  wheel  to 
be  a  symbol  of  the  changeableness  of  human  fortune,  now  up,  now  down. 
Thus  xpoxbq  T«  dtvOpwxtva'  ^toc  eu[i.eTd^oXa  was  a  proverb  (Leutsch 
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and  Schneidewin,  Corpus  parcemiographorum,  ii,  Gottingen,  185 1,  p. 
87,  with  many  references,  cj.  also  ii,  p.  223  (Macarius  Chrysoc.  cent,  viii, 
58) ;  and  from  Cicero's  time  the  wheel  became  a  regular  attribute  of 
Fortune. 

So  Anacreon,  iv,  7  ipoxi^  ap^otTog  yap  oloc  ptoToq  -zgi'/z'-  xuXiaOsf^, 

Orac.  sibyll.  ii,  87  (Ps.-Phocyl.  27)  /.otvdt  tcoiOiq  xiivxwv "  ^ioxoq  xpoxo?* 
&azaioq  oX^ot;. 

Herodotus,  i,  207  ci><;  xiJxXo<;  twv  dvOpwx^twv  eaxl  lup-QytAa-rMV  xepi- 
^ep6[i.£vot;  5s  oux  iq:  atel  Toii?  auxoui;  euxux^stv. 

For  other  illustrations,  see  Gataker's  notes  on  Marcus  Aurelius,  ix,  28 ; 
Mayor',  pp.  116-118;  Hort,  St.  James,  p.  107.  But  nothing  in  James 
(not  even  i'"  4^*)  indicates  that  the  writer  had  in  mind  here  this  aspect 
of  the  "wheel  of  nature." 

2.  Another  aspect  of  the  turning  of  a  wheel  is  that  it  goes  round 
and  round  on  its  own  axis,  making  no  real  progress  and  finding  no 
given  termination  of  its  motion ;  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  from  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view,  that  its  figure  is  circular,  and  so  continuous,  returning 
on  itself,  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Hence  arose  various 
derived  senses  for  both  "wheel"  and  "circle."  Thus  the  rhetoricians 
and  grammarians  speak  of  the  "circle  of  the  period,"  much  as  we 
might  say  the  "rounded  period,"  and  of  the  closed  "circle"  of  an  argu- 
ment ;  a  verse  beginning  and  ending  with  the  same  word  was  called  a 
"circle,"  and  so  was  a  continuous  series  of  myths  (especially  the  "epic 
cycle").* 

For  instance.  Ocellus  Lucanus  (neo-pythagorean),  Libclhis  de  univcrsi 
natura,  i,  15  (Mullach,  Fragmenta  philoso phonmt  grcecoriim,  i,  p.  394), 
t5  x£  Yap  xoG  (;x"')[J.axo<;  {Slot  /.uxXo? '  ouxoi;  Bs  tcczvxoOev  I'ao?  y.otl  oyiotoi; , 
Si6xep  avapxoi;  xal  axeXsuxrjxo<;. 

In  physiology  the  continual  cycle  of  breathing  in  and  out  is  described 
by  Plato  {Tim.  79  B)  as  olov  xpo/oO  xsptayotxevou  (r/.  also  Galen,  De 
placitis  Hippocralis  ct  Platonis,  p.  711).  More  important  to  be  con- 
sidered here  are  the  following  uses : 

(o)  In  general,  "wheel"  and  "circle"  are  used  of  the  round  of  human 
life,  the  cycle  of  successive  generations  which  endlessly  are  born  and 
disappear;  and  the  same  mode  of  thought  was  applied  to  the  whole 
universe,  all  parts  of  which  are  subject  to  endless  succession  of  forma- 
tion and  decay. t 

Thus  Euripides,  Ino,  fragm.  415,  fragm.  419,  ed.  Nauck  (in  Plutarch, 
Consol.  ad  ApoUonium,  6,  p.  104  B): 

xixXoi;  Y«P  aixbc;  %(xg%i\Loic,  xe  ytj;  ipuxoti;, 
6vT)X(I)V  xe  Ysveqt '  xwv  filv  aii^sxat   ^ioq, 
xwv  Se  (p6{vet  xs  xal  Ospf^exxc  xxXtv. 

•  See  Stephanus,  Thesaurus,  or  Liddell  and  Scott,  i.  v.  ku'kAo-;. 

t  Of  a  different  order  is  the  mechanical  conception  of  tlie  revolving  universe,  used  with 
great  ingenuity  by  Plato,  e.  g.  Polit.  12-14,  PP-  269-271 ;  Leg.  x,  8,  p.  898. 
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A  good  statement  of  the  same  idea  (but  without  the  word  xuxXoc;)  is 
that  of  Plutarch  {Consol.  ad  ApoUonium,  10,  p.  106  E)  in  a  neighbouring 
context  to  that  in  which  he  cites  the  above  fragment  (p.  104  B).  He 
refers  to  the  doctrines  of  Herachtus,  and  compares  the  progress  of  the 
generations — our  grandparents,  our  parents,  ourselves — to  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of  a  river  (&  x^.;  Yeveaeox;  xoxatibi;  o5to<;  evBeXexw?  piwv 
oCicoTs  aTTjtjs'f^O)  while  in  the  opposite  direction  flows  the  correspond- 
ing river  of  death  (xal  icdXtv  s^  Ivavxfa?  aiixy  6  x^?  cpOopaq).  But  here 
the  contrast  of  -(iyziiq  and  90opi  shows  that  Tiveati;  has  its  proper 
sense  of  "coming  into  being,"  not  the  meaning  which  we  have  to  as- 
sume for  it  in  James. 

Simplicius  (c.  500  a.d.)  Comm.  in  Epktcti  enchiridion,  ed.  Didot, 
ch.  8,  p.  42,  uses  the  phrase  "the  endless  circle  of  becoming"  (to<p^)a[j.o<; 
.  .  .  xw  diTuepdtvxw  XTJ?  Ysv^aeox;  xuxXco,  Sta  xouxo  iiz'  axetpov  xpotovxt,  ota 
xb  x^vaXXou  90opdv  aXXou  '(ivsisiv  ehxi),a,nd  similarly,  ed.  Didot,  ch.  27, 
p.  76  (quoted  by  Hort,  Si.  James,  p.  73).* 

These  passages  well  illustrate  that  conception  of  the  circle  itself 
which  is  probably  the  basis  of  James's  use  of  xpoxo?,  but  in  them  ylveffK; 
means  not  "nature,"  in  the  sense  of  fj  xxiait;,  but  "becoming,"  "origi- 
nation," as  the  context  shows.  Thus  the  close  similarity  of  expression 
to  that  of  James  turns  out  to  be  mainly  accidental,  and  the  passages 
are  not  directly  available  for  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  the 
epistle. 

In  accordance  with  this  general  method  of  thought  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium  (t  c.  440),  Ep.  ii,  158,  interprets  the  phrase  in  James  (which  he 
misquotes  xbv  xpox?)v  xfjc  ^wric;)  to  mean  "time"  and  says  oxt  xbv  xpo- 
jjbv  xbv  xp^vov  exaXecTS  §10:  xb  xpoxostSeg  xal  xuxXixbv  cx^P^a,  ef?  eotuxbv 
yap  dvsXfxxexac.f  His  general  interpretation  is  on  the  right  track,  but 
the  phrase  in  the  epistle  does  not  mean  "time." 

(b)  In  connection  with  the  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  to  new  bodies  after  death,  the  term  "wheel," 
or  "circle,  "was  naturally  used  to  describe  the  unending  round  of  death 
and  rebirth.  Metempsychosis,  which  in  its  primitive  Thracian  form 
had  been  a  means  of  gaining  after  death  a  full  life,  such  as  was  incon- 
ceivable apart  from  a  body,  became  for  Greek  religious  thought  a  form 
of  purifying  punishment,  from  whose  dismal  cycle  salvation  could 
come  only  from  the  god  and  to  those  alone  who  had  pursued  the  ascetic 
practises  of  the  "  Orphic  life."  J  To  "cease  from  the  Wheel  and  breathe 
again  from  ill"  (xuxXou  x'  5v  Xifj^at  xal  ivaxveuaac  xax6xr)xo?,  Orph.fragm. 
226,  Proclus,  In  Plat.  Tim.  comm.  v,  p.  330  B)  was  the  goal  of  the  relig- 

*  See  also,  for  similar  phrases,  the  index  to  Proclus  Diadochus,  In  Platonis  Timceum  comm. 
ed.  Diehl,  1906,  s.  v.  kukAos. 

fThis  has  gone  into  Cramer's  Catena,  pp.  20/. 

X  See  E.  Rohde,  Psyche^,  1903,  ii,  pp.  121-131,  133-136,  165,  note  2,  217-219/.;  Jane  E. 
Harrison,  Prolegomena  (as  cited  below);  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  1829,  ii,  pp.  793-806. 
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ious  life  of  the  Orphic  initiate,  and  in  the  ritual  a  wheel  seems  to  have 
played  a  part.  "The  first  article  in  the  creed  or  confession  of  the 
Orphic  soul  is  xuxXou  S'e^iTCxav  ^otpuxEvOioq  apYctXIoto,  'I  have  flown 
out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  wheel.'  "  * 

This  Orphic  round  of  birth,  death,  reincarnation,  over  and  over  again 
repeated,  is  described  as  "the  wheel  of  fate  and  birth"  (6  -zriq  etfjLapix^vTj? 
T£  v.(x\  yevEffSMs  fpoxo?)!  and  "the  circle  of  birth"  (6  xijxXo<;  t^<;  ye- 
v^asw?).^  The  phrase  "compulsory  circle"  (xuxXo?  dvayxr)?)  is  also 
found  in  a  statement  of  the  kindred  transmigration  doctrine  attrib- 
uted to  Pythagoras.  §  But  the  phrases,  although  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Jas.  3«,  do  not  throw  any  light  upon  it.  To  think 
of  the  tongue  as  enflaming  the  "wheel"  of  metempsychosis  is  non- 
sense; and,  on  the  other  side,  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to 
James's  robust  doctrine  of  moral  responsibiUty  than  the  idea  of  a 
fatalistic  circle. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  draw  the  inference  that  the  author  of 
the  epistle  had  direct  contact  with  Orphic  mysteries  and  ideas.  The 
resemblance  of  language  may  well  be  a  mere  accident,  and  even  if 
we  suppose  that  he  had  picked  up  and  misused  a  chance  phrase,  that 
would  be  fullj^  accounted  for  by  acquaintance  with  Cynic  popular 
preachers,  or  Stoic-cynic  writers  of  diatribes,  who  must  have  given 
currency  to  such  catch-words  incidentally  to  their  satirical  attacks  on 
the  ideas  which  the  phrases  conveyed.  1| 

(c)  Similar  expressions  are  used  of  fatalistic  necessity.  So  Philo, 
De  sonin.  ii,  6,  p.  664,  xuxXov  xoel  Tpox^v  dvayxir)?  dtTsXeuTiQTOu.  In  the 
magic  hterature  are  found  such  expressions  as  xuxXa  iric,  (^vdyxTji; ;  see 
O.  Gruppe,  Griech.  Mythologie  und  Religionsgeschichte,  1906,  p.  1086, 
note  I. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  yeveut?  in  later  philo- 
sophical use  means  "necessity"  (for  instances,  see  Clementine  Recogni- 
tions, viii,  2,  4,  6,  7,  etc.).  But  this  whole  field  of  fatalistic  thought  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  everjlhing  that  James  held  dear. 

*The  verse  is  from  the  Compagno  tablet,  Kaibel,  Inscr.  Hal.  et  Sicil.  641,  p.  158.  See 
Jane  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  Cambridge,  1903,  pp.  586, 
589-394,  668-671;  and  note  the  similar  use  of  <TTiti)a.voi  in  other  verses  of  the  same  in- 
scription. 

t  Simplidus,  In  Arist.  de  c<bIo  comtn.  ii,  p.  168  b  (ed.  Heiberg,  p.  377). 

I  Proclus,  In  Plat.  Tim.  comm.  v,  p.  330  A;  cf.  a\so  Orphica,  fragmm.  222,  223,  225,  cd. 
Abel,  1885,  pp.  244-246. 

§  Diogenes  Laert.  viii,  14,  Vita  Pythag.  irptoTou  4>'^a-L  tovtov  [Pythagoras]  airo(f)^vai  tjjc 
if/vxnv  kvkAov  avdyK-qq  <lfiei)3oii<7ai'  aAAoTe  a\Aoi<;  ivSeicrOai  ^oiois. 

II  See  A.  Dieterich,  Nekyia,  Leipzig,  1S93,  p.  141. 

In  any  case  a  mere  accidental  coincidence  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  fact  that  Simpli- 
cius's  "wheel  of  fate  and  birth"  is  an  aUegorical  interpretation  of  Ixion's  wheel,  and  that 
Ixion's  wheel  was  sometimes  represented  as  fiery.  As  a  rationalising  interpretation  of  James's 
language,  parallel  to  this,  may  be  mentioned  the  idea  of  a  wheel  catching  fire  from  a  "  hot 
box  "  at  the  axle,  which  is  seriously  offered  by  many  commentaries  ! 
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virb  T?}?  yeei'i'i]<;.  Gehenna,  a  term  elsewhere  used  in  the 
N.  T,  only  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  here  means  the  place  of 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  It  was  naturally  associated  with 
fire,  cf.  Mt.  522  I8^  Mk.  9^^  and  see  HDB,  "Gehenna." 
Observe  the  sudden  intrusion  of  a  purely  Jewish  idea  into  a 
notably  Greek  context. 

7-12.  The  tongue  is  untamable  ;  its  use  in  blessing  God  gives 
no  security  against  its  abuse  later  for  cursing  men ;  this  is  wrong 
and  contrary  to  nature. 

7.  yap,  explains  how  the  extreme  statement  of  v.  ^  is  justi- 
fied. The  dreadful  character  of  the  tongue  comes  from  its 
untamableness. 

di-jPLcov  re  Kol  irereivoiv  epireToiv  re  koI  eVaXiW,  "beasts 
and  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes."  Cf.  Deut.  4^^-  ^*,  i  Kings  4'^, 
Acts  10^2  116^  which  all,  like  the  present  passage,  have  more  or 
less  direct  reference  to  Gen.  i^".  24,  26_ 

evoKiuiv ,  i.  e.  fishes.  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible,  but  is  common  in  secular  Greek,  both  poetry  and  late 
prose. 

8a/ia^erat  koX  SeSafiaaraL,  "is  from  time  to  time,  and  has 
actually  been,  tamed."     Cf.  Schmid,  Atticismus,  ii,  p.  276. 

Trj  (fivaet  ry  avdpoi-Kivrj.  The  dative  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"in  subjection  to."  The  term  itself  means  "human  kind" 
{cf.  L.  and  S.  s.  v.  and  references  in  Wetstein),  and  is  used 
here  instead  of  the  more  natural  rot?  auBpcowoi';  in  order  to 
make  a  little  play  with  Trdaa  (f)vaL<;. 

The  control  of  animals  by  man  was  a  familiar  Hebrew  obser- 
vation, cf.  Gen.  1^8  92,  Ps.  8^-*,  Ecclus.  17'*;  it  was  also  a  com- 
mon subject  of  Greek  and  Roman  comment  and  moralising, 
see  references  in  Mayor. 

8.  ovSeU  Sa/idaat  Bwarat.  Notice  the  alliteration  with  8, 
cf.  v.  ^,  and  4  Mace.  15^^,  where  k  is  repeated  six  times. 

aydpcoTTcou.     Belongs  with  ouSet?  ;   alludes  to  av6 pwiv ivri . 

This  is  not  meant  to  be,  as  Augustine  {De  nat.  d  grat.  ch.  15)  and  others 
since  have  thought,  in  contrast  with  the  divine  power  which  can  do  all 
things,  but  is  a  popular  way  of  saying  that  complete  control  of  the 
tongue  is  not  to  be  expected ;   cf.  v.  ^  teT.eto?  avTJp. 
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The  Pelagian  interpretation,  which  took  this  as  a  question,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  proof-text  for  universal  sinfulness,  is  unacceptable  because 
opposed  to  the  context. 

aKardararou  KaKov^  "a.  restless,  forthputting,  evil";  best 
taken  (because  of  f^earij)  as  nominative  absolute;  cf.  Mk.  12^^ 
aicaTd(XTaTo<i  is  the  opposite  of  SeSa/^acr/ieVo? ;  see  on  i^,  and 
c/".  316  ctKaraaTaaia.  Cf.  Hermas,  Mand.  ii,  3  irouijpa  r}  Kara- 
XaXta^  aKardaraTov  SatfiovLov  iariv. 

dxaxaaTarov]  CKL  minnn'^f  m  syr"''  Cyr  read  dtxaT^cjxeTov  ;  more 
commonplace,  hence  probably  an  emendation. 

lov  Oavariq^opov,  "deadly  poison,"  probably  with  allusion  to 
the  poison  of  the  serpent's  tongue.  Cf.  Ps.  140^,  quoted  in 
Rom.  3^^  Cf.  Lucian,  Fugit.  19  lov  fjuearw  avTol<i  to  a-Tofia. 
The  figure  of  poison  was  a  common  one  among  the  Greeks, 
used  for  various  hateful  things  (references  in  Mayor). 

9.  Continues  thought  of  v.  ^.  Even  good  use  of  the  tongue 
now  gives  no  security  against  misuse  later. 

eV  avTy,  "by  it,"  cf.  Rom.  i5«.  This  might  be  the  Hebrais- 
tic instrumental  ej'  (see  Blass,  §  41.  i,  J.  H.  Moulton,  Pro- 
legomena, pp.  11/.,  61/.,  104),  but  is  more  probably  an  ex- 
tension of  Hellenistic  usage  for  which  good  parallels  are  found 
only  in  very  late,  Byzantine,  writers  (see  Stephanus,  Thesaurus, 
ed.  Hase  and  Dindorf,  5.  v.,  coll.  963/.). 

This  twofold  use  of  the  tongue  is  frequently  mentioned.  Philo,  De 
decal.   19,  p.  196  oi  yotp  oatov,  hi'  ou  ai6[>.(xzo<;  ih  Ispwxaxov  ovofia  xpo- 

Plutarch,  De  garrulitate,  8,  p.  506  C  o6ev  6  XltTxaxbi;  ou  xaxwi;,  tou 
AtYUTCxiwv  pajtXiw^  xi'jjL'j/avxoi;  Ispclov  auxw,  xal  xe>.su5avxo(;  xb  xaXXiaxov 
xal  TO  yzlgitsio-^  e^cXstv  xplaq,  £TCe;x!}icV  g^eXwv  tt;v  yXoixxav,  wi;  opYotvov 
{jiev  dtYaGwv,  opYotvov  ok  xoiv  xaxwv  xwv  \i.z'(i(3xisi-^  ouaxv.  Substantially  the 
same  story  is  told  in  Levit.  rabba,  2>3  pr-  on  Prov.  18"  (Schottgen, 
Horae  lieh.  i,  p.  1024)  of  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel,  who  sent  his  servant 
to  market  to  buy  first  good  and  then  bad  food,  and  found  himself 
both  times  supplied  with  tongues.  See  other  references  in  Mayor  and 
Windisch,  and  cf.  the  passages  in  which  SfY^t^^'^o?  occurs,  Prov.  11", 
Ecclus.  5'.  i<  6'  28'^  Orac.  Sib.  iii,  37.] 

evKoyov/jLev.  Doubtless  with  reference  both  to  the  Jewish 
custom  of  adding  "Blessed  be  He,"  whenever  the  name  of  God 
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was  mentioned  (c/.  Rom.  i"  g-',  2  Cor.  ii^O)  and  to  other  litur- 
gical ascriptions  of  praise.  For  the  latter,  cf.  2  Cor.  i^,  Eph.  i', 
I  Pet.  I^  Ps.  i45*S  and  the  Shemone  Esre  (Schiirer,  GJV,  §  27, 
Anhang) . 

Tov  Kvptov  KoX  irarepa.  Both  words  refer  to  God.  See  on  2* ; 
cf.  i".  The  expression  has  no  complete  parallel ;  cf.  i  Chron. 
29I",  Is.  6^'\  Mt.  ii2-\  Ecclus.  231-  ". 

KaTapoiixeOa^  cf.  Job  31^°,  Ps.  10^  62*  log^s,  Lk.  6"^^,  Rom. 

12^^ 

Test.  XII  Patr.  Benj.  6  rj  ayaOr)  Sidvoia  ouk  e;^et  Bvo  r/Kcoa- 
era?  euXo7ta?  /cat  /carapa?. 

TOi"?  /ca^'  6fjLOto)aiP  Oeov  y€jov6ra<;.  Cf.  Gen.  i"  gs^  Ecclus. 
17^  Wisd.  2^3.  Cf.  Bereshith  r.  24  (Wetstein),  quoted  by 
Hort. 

10.  ov  XPV-    Used  only  here  in  N.  T. 

11-12.  The  contrary  example  of  springs  and  trees.  What 
takes  place  with  the  tongue  would  be  impossible  in  nature. 
For  the  same  thought,  cf.  Enoch  2-5 ^ 

11.  r)  Trrjyi].  Trrjy^  has  the  article  as  the  representative  of 
its  class;  see  Winer,  §  18.  i. 

jSpuet,  "gush."  "Send  forth"  (E.V.)  is  an  exact,  but  prosaic, 
rendering  of  this  mainly  poetical  word,  which  is  not  used  else- 
where in  O.  T.  or  N.  T.  It  means  "teem,"  "be  full  to  burst- 
ing," and  is  ordinarily  used  intransitively,  with  dative  or  geni- 
tive, of  the  sweUing  buds  of  plants  and  so,  figuratively,  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fulness.  Here  the  context  shows  that  the  thought 
is  of  the  gushing  forth  of  the  water. 

TO  jXvfCV  /cat  TO  TTLKpOU. 

Cognate  accusatives,  as  in  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  114  xerpa? 
.  .  .  ^(oy  v8o)p  Ppvovcrr}<;.  Mayor  gives  many  other  references, 
in  some  of  which,  as  here,  the  cognate  accusative  occurs. 
yXvKv  means  "fresh,"  iriKpov  (cf.  v.  ^^  oXvkou),  "brackish." 
Cf.  Ex.  1523-25  (TTLKpoVj  ijKvKdpOr]) J  Jer.  23^^ 

This  occurrence  is  prophesied  as  a  portent  in  4  Ezra  5'  in  didcibus 
aqiiis  salsae  invenientur .  "Only  in  the  times  of  the  End,  in  the  days 
of  the  sinners,  when  all  nature  reverses  its  order  and  shows  itself 
ripe  for  destruction,  does  such  a  phenomenon  appear"  (Spitta,  p.  104). 
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12.  aS£\(f)OL  fiov.  Here  inserted  to  add  emphasis,  not,  as 
more  often,  to  mark  a  transition;  so  i^''  2^. 

avKT)^  eXata9j  a/xTreXo?. 

The  fig,  the  oKve,  and  the  vine  are  the  three  characteristic 
natural  products  of  warm  countries  about  the  Mediterranean. 
For  the  figure,  cf.  Mt.  y^^^  12"  ;  Plutarch,  De  tranquill.  aiiim.  p. 
472  F  Tr]v  ajXTeKov  avKa  ^epeiv  ovk  a^cov/xev  ovBe  rrju  iXaiav 
^6rpv<ij  similarly,  Seneca,  Ep,  87"^,  De  ira  ii,  lo" ;  Epict.  Diss. 
ii,  20^^ 

ovre  seems  to  be  an  error  for  ouSe,  but  the  constant  inter- 
change of  these  words  in  the  Mss.  by  textual  corruption  makes 
it  hard  to  be  sure  that  good  ancient  writing  did  not  exercise 
more  freedom  in  the  use  of  them  than  the  grammarians  would 
sanction  ;  see  Radermacher,  N eutestamentliche  Grammatik,  p. 
172. 

oKvKop,  sc.  vSojp,  "salt  water";  i.e.  a  salt  spring.  There 
were  salt  springs  or  brine-pits  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  hot  springs  of  Tiberias  are  described  as  bitter  and  salt ; 
see  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  1856,  ii,  p.  384. 

'yKvKv  TTOLfjaat  vSup,  sc.  Bwarat  (as  is  shown  by  the  parallel 
first  half  of  the  verse). 

No  application  of  these  illustrations  is  made,  and  James  turns 
abruptly  to  another  aspect  of  the  matter.  The  passage  well 
illustrates  his  vividness  and  fertility  of  illustration,  as  well  as 
his  method  of  popular  suggestiveness,  rather  than  systematic 
development  of  the  thought. 

oO'te  aXuxbv  yXuxu]  BAC  minn. 

ouTwq  OUTS  [ouo£  {<  minii]  aXuxbv  yluxu]  SC-  minn  ff  vg  siTP^^*"  boh 
Cyr.         ^      ^ 

ouTcx;  ouSspita  xtjy'J)  aXuxbv  xal  YXujtu]  KLP  (ouxe)  minnp'"''  syr*"^'  "■* 
(syr'^"'  '^'  om  ouxto?). 

13-18.  The  true  Wise  Man^s  wisdom  must  be  meek  and  peace- 
able ;  such  wisdom  alone  comes  from  above,  and  only  peaceable 
righteousness  receives  the  divine  reward. 

13.  The  Wise  Man  must  by  a  good  life  illustrate  the  meek- 
ness which  belongs  to  true  wisdom. 
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Ti9.  For  similar  rhetorical  questions,  see  Ps.  33"  107''',  Is. 
50'°,  Ecclus.  6'*,  etc.  These  short  interrogative  sentences  (fre- 
quent in  Paul)  are  characteristic  of  the  diatribe;  Bultmann, 
pp.  14/. 

It  is  not  necessary  here,  although  it  would  be  possible,  to  take  xlq 
in  the  sense  of  oatu;.  See  Buttmann,  §  139  (Thayer's  translation,  p. 
252) ;  Blass,  §  50.  5  ;  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  p.  93  ;  Winer,  §  25.  i. 

f70^6<;.  The  technical  term  for  the  Teacher  (r/.  v.  0  ;  in 
Jewish  usage  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  practical  moral  wis- 
dom, resting  on  a  knowledge  of  God.  The  words  of  James  re- 
late to  the  ideal  to  be  maintained  by  a  professional  Wise  Man 
and  Teacher,  not  merely  to  the  private  wisdom  of  the  layman. 

iin(7T7]/jL0jv^  "understanding,"  with  a  certain  tone  of  superi- 
ority, Hke  our  "expert."  Cf.  Ecclus.  pro!.,  Dan.  i^  veavCa-KOVi 
.  .  ,  eTncyTTqiJLOva'i  ev  irdcrr]  aocpta. 

a-o(f)6<;  and  eTviaTrjixcov  are  used  as  synonyms  in  Deut.  i^^-  ^^ 
4^  Dan.  5^^  cf.  Philo,  De  pram,  et  pcenis,  14  a-0(f)ov  dpa  yepo^ 
KOL  iiriaTrjixovLKOiTaTOV. 

Set^arco  e/c  r?}?  koXt]^  dvaar pO(f)r]<;  to,  epya  avrov  ev  irpav- 
r-qri  ao(f)ia<;^  "let  him  by  his  good  life  show  that  his  works  have 
been  done  in  the  meekness  appropriate  to  wisdom." 

The  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  aid  of  2^^,  Set'^co  e/c  twi'  ep<yoiV  p.ov  rrjv  -klcjtiv.  The  wise 
Man  is  here  called  on  to  prove  not  (as  many  commentators 
suppose)  his  wisdom  (which  would  require  Sei^aTo)  Tr]v  ao<^Cav), 
but  his  meekness.  For  Jewish  examples  of  the  tendency  of 
learned  discussion  to  excite  passion,  see  J.  Friedmann,  Der  ge- 
sellschaftliche  Verkehr  und  die  Umgangsformeln  in  talmudischer 
Zeit,  1914,  pp.  58/. 

It  is  better  to  take  sv  icpaijTirjTt  ao9fa<;  in  this  way  than  as  if  it  were 
used  in  deprecation  of  the  possible  ostentation  implied  in  Ssi^ixw 
("Let  him  point  to  his  good  works,  but  let  him  do  so  with  due  meek- 
ness such  as  befits  wisdom").  This  would  have  to  be  indicated  more 
clearly,  as  by  inserting  aKki.  before  Iv. 

The  reason  for  rejecting  the  (at  first  sight  simpler)  interpretation, 
"Let  him  prove  his  wisdom  by  his  good  life"  (Clem.  Rom.  38'  h  <jo(pb<; 
lvS£t/.v6aOa>  t-Jjv  aoyfav  auTou  [x-f)  h'kh'^oiqdikX'  ev  epyotq  dtYaOot?),  which 
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many  commentators  have  adopted,  has  been  indicated  above.  It  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  text  of  v.  "  and  does  not  give  to  "meekness" 
the  emphasis  that  is  needed  in  order  to  prepare  for  v.  '^ 

eV  irpavTTjTt,  cf.  i^i  (of  the  hearer,  as  here  of  the  teacher). 

"Meekness"  is  the  opposite  of  arrogance  and  of  the  qualities 
referred  to  in  v.  1^;  see  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  Ixii.  Pirke  Aboth, 
iv,  II,  "He  that  is  arrogant  in  decision  is  foolish,  wicked,  and 
puffed  up  in  spirit,"  is  a  maxim  which  refers  to  this  besetting 
danger  of  rabbis ;  see  Taylor's  Sayings  of  the  Fathers^,  p.  6g, 
notes  13  and  14,  with  quotation  from  R.  Jonah,  and  cf.  Pirke 
Aboth,  iv,  12,  14. 

14.  And  if  your  heart  enkindle  with  fierce,  obstinate,  and 
divisive  zeal  for  your  own  views,  do  not  let  such  passion  come 
to  expression. 

Se,  "and,"  in  continuation  of  v.  ",  not  in  contrast. 

WH.'s  period  before  e{  SI  is  too  strong  a  punctuation;  a  colon  is 
suflBcient. 

^r]\ov  TLKpop,  "harsh  zeal."  Because  of  eptOiav  this  mean- 
ing for  ^rfKov  is  better  than  the  meaning  "jealousy"  (in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  personal  jealousy),  and  corresponds  well  to 
the  general  thought.  The  idea  is  of  a  fierce  desire  to  pro- 
mote one's  own  opinion  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  others. 

This  sense  of  "fanatical  zeal"  (as  distinguished  from  "emulation" 
and  "jealousy")  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  Greek  usage,  but  has  been 
made  specially  common  by  the  influence  of  the  LXX,  where  l^ijXo<; 
stands  in  all  cases  for  nNji"?,  "jealous  devotion  to  a  cause,"  "fanatical 
ardour,"  as  I^tjXouv  does  in  nearly  all  cases  for  the  verb  nJ|"i. 

It  is  the  virtue  of  the  religious  "zealot,"  cf.  i  Kings  ig'"-  •<,  Ecclus. 
482  (Ehjah),  I  Mace.  a^^.  ^\  4  Mace.  iS'^  (Phinehas),  Phil.  3"  (Paul), 
Gal.  !•*,  Acts  21-".  But  it  also  becomes  the  vice  of  the  fanatic;  and 
hence  its  special  danger  for  the  religious  teacher. 

In  secular  use  'Qr\koc,  generally  means  "heat,"  as  expressed  in  "emula- 
tion," "rivalry" — whether  good  or  bad;  see  below,  note  on  42.  The 
Biblical  sense  brings  it  near  to  the  Hellenic  aicouSiQ,  which,  starting  from 
another  side  ("haste,"  "exertion"),  acquired  a  wide  range  of  meanings 
including  "zeal"  and  "rivalry." 

See  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xxvi,  Lightfoot  on  Clem.  Rom.  3.  Note  the 
connection  of  t^fjXo!;  and  dc/,axo:cjTaa(a  in  y.  '«,  and  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  32. 
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ipiOiav,  "selfish  ambition."  The  word  denotes  the  inclina- 
tion to  use  unworthy  and  divisive  means  for  promoting  one's 
own  views  or  interests,  cf.  Rom.  2^,  2  Cor.  12-'^,  Gal.  52°  (and 
Lightfoot's  note),  and  references  in  Mayor,  together  with 
Hort's  valuable  note,  ad  loc.  pp.  81-83;  "^P^^"*  really  means 
the  vice  of  a  leader  of  a  party  created  for  his  own  pride:  it 
is  partly  ambition,  partly  rivalry"  (Hort). 

eV  Trj  Kaphia  v/xcov  has  a  certain  emphasis,  in  contrast  with 
KaraKavxaade.  The  meaning  is:  ''If  you  have  these  qualities 
in  your  heart,  do  not  let  them  come  to  expression." 

/XT]  KaTaKavx,aa9e  (sc.  roiv  aWo^v)  ical  rpevSeaOe  Kara  r^? 
aXT]Oeia<;.  "Do  not  boast  and  be  arrogant,  and  thus  prove 
false  to  the  Truth."  That  would  be  the  natural  fruit  of  the 
spirit  of  i'^^Xo?  and  iptdia  in  the  heart;  and  it  must  be  sup- 
pressed. KaraKavxaaOe  (cf.  note  on  2^^)  seems  here  to  relate 
to  the  browbeating  on  the  part  of  the  Wise  Man  who  haugh- 
tily forces  his  own  views  on  others. 

Others  connect  {jltj  xaTa/.ctuxof'^Os  directly  with  xaxi  xfjq  dtXKjOetoci;, 
see  Winer,  §  54.  5,  note  (Thayer's  transl.  p.  470,  note  3).  The  sense 
then  would  be:  "Do  not  boast  over,  and  he  against,  the  truth."  But 
the  idea  of  "boasting  over  (or  against)  the  truth"  is  out  of  place  in  the 
context,  and  is  itself  unnatural.  xaxaxauxaffOat  xaxd:  -ucvo?  is  a  con- 
struction which  nowhere  occurs. 

Kol  ^pevSeaOe  Kara  Trj<;  a\r)6eLa<;.  "And  thus  play  false 
against  the  truth,"  i.  e.  by  your  conduct  {tcaraKavxaadai) 
prove  false  to,  and  belie,  the  truth  which  you  as  a  Wise  Man 
profess  to  have  and  utter. 

Cf.  4  Mace.  5"  o'j  <!^t\iao]xa.i  as,  icatSsuTii  v6iJie,  13*';  see  L.  and  S. 
s.v.  for  examples  of  t^euSoixat  with  accusative,  meaning  "prove  false 
to"  an  oath,  a  treaty,  a  marriage,  an  alliance,  a  threat,  a  promise. 

See  also  Zahn,  GnK,  i,  p.  792,  note,  and  J.  Weiss,  Der  ersle  Korinther- 
bricf,  p.  354,  note,  for  examples  of  xaxail'suSeaOoct,  "speak  falsely  to 
the  injury  of  someone." 

T7/9  aKr]6€{a<i.  Cf.  i^^  \6yo)  aKr}6eia<;,  519  -KKav-qdr)  airo  Trj<t 
akrjdela^;.  This  means  the  Christian  truth  which  the  Wise 
Man  knows — truth  of  both  practical  morals  and  religion.     See 
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the  fuller  discussion  in  the  note  on  5^^.  The  conduct  here  cen- 
sured is  contrary  to  and  forbidden  by  this  truth ;  hence,  if  the 
Wise  Man  is  guilty  of  that  conduct,  he  is  false  to  the  truth  of 
which  he  is  the  representative. 

If  the  phrase  iJ^suSsaOe  xa-rd:  ttj?  iXri^zlxq  stood  alone,  a  simpler  in- 
terpretation would  perhaps  be  "do  not  lie,  violating  the  truth"  {cf. 
Ecclus.  4"  [!■?)  dvzCkeys  t^  iXifielqi,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Gad  5'  XaXwv  xaxa 
ifiq  dX-qMxq),  but  that  would  be  ahen  to  the  context  here,  and  it  is 
in  itself  not  wholly  acceptable  since  it  makes  xaia  Tqq  iXrfidac,  a  mere 
redundancy. 

[!•?)  xaxaxauxacOe  xal  (J^eOBeaSe  xotTti  tqq  iXriMixq]  S  syrps^ii  read  (i-?) 
xa-raxauxaffOe  [S'^-  xoetoc]  xfiq  ilriMaq  xal  t];£ijSeaOs.  Doubtless  an  emen- 
dation due  to  the  apparent  incompleteness  of  xa-caxoeuxaaOe  alone. 

15.  avTT]  rj  (TO(j)ia,  "that  wisdom,"  i.  e.  the  professed  wisdom 
which  is  accompanied  by  T^Xo?  inKp6<;,  ipi6ia,  KaraKavxW''^, 
and  lacks  irpavrrj^. 

dpo)0€v  KaTep^OfMeuT],  i.e.  divine,  from  God,  cf.  i^-^^;  cf. 
Philo,  De  prof.  30  ao^Cav  avo^dev  bfx^p-qOeiaav  air'  oupavov,  De 
congr.  enid.grat.  7,  De  prceni.  et  pcen.  8;  Hermas,  Mand.  ix,  11, 
xi,  5 ;  and  Schottgen,  Horae  hebraicae,  ad  loc,  for  many  rabbin- 
ical instances  of  what  was  plainly  a  common  Jewish  expres- 
sion. The  phrase  is  contrasted  with  the  following  three  ad- 
jectives. 

For  the  divine  origin  of  true  wisdom,  cf.  e.  g.  Prov.  2'  8---^\  Wisd.  7^5 
g*'  "•,  Ecclus.  i'-«  24' ff-,  Enoch  42,  Philo,  as  above,  i  Cor.  i"-2«. 

eVt7et09,  "earthly,"  cf.  Phil.  31^,  Col.  32,  i  Cor.  15",  Jn.  3^1 
8". 

iTiyeio<i  seems  to  mean  here  "derived  from  the  frail  and 
finite  world  of  human  life  and  affairs."  Cf.  Philo's  contrast  of 
ovpdpio<i  and7Jjt>o?,  Leg.  all.  i,  12,  and  the  far-reaching  dualism 
on  which  it  rests. 

xf/vxiKT],  "natural"  (Latin  animalis,  E.V.  "sensual"),  i.e. 
pertaining  to  the  natural  life  (4^vx'n)  which  men  and  animals 
alike  have;  i  Cor.  2^"'  i5'»-«-46^  Jude  ig. 

Cf.  Rev.  8»  (Aiuxn  of  animals).  See  Philo,  Leg.  all.  ii,  7  and  13,  Qiiis 
rer.  div.  her.  11,  and  E.  Hatch,  Essays,  p.  124,  cf.  pp.  1 15-120. 
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The  word  was  intelligible  and  familiar  in  this  sense  to  Paul's 
readers,  and  docs  not  imply  later  gnostic  usage;  see  J.  Weiss, 
Der  erste  Korintherbrief,  1910,  pp.  69/.,  371-373 ;  R.  Reitzen- 
stein,  Die  hellenistischen  Mysterienreligionen,  1910,  pp.  42-47, 
109,  112,  151/. 

The  curious  resemblance  to  the  gnostic  designation  of  the  two  lower 
grades  of  men  as  xo'^'-'sf  and  t|^ux»tof  is  probably  not  significant.  Yet 
see  Pfleidercr,  Urchristentum^  ii,  p.  546.  Useful  references  will  be 
found  in  Mayor. 

BaLfioviQ)Si]<;,  "resembling,"  or ''pertaining  to"  ("proceeding 
from"),  an  evil  spirit,  cf.  2^^,  i  Tim.  4^  This  word  has  been 
pointed  out  elsewhere  only  Sym.,  Ps.  91^,  and  Schol.  on  Aris- 
tophanes, Ran.  293,  ^dvTacTjxa.  SaifiovicoSes  viro  '^Kcirijs  iin- 
Trefiiroiievov. 

These  three  words,  "earthly,  sensual,  devilish,"  describe  the 
so-called  wisdom,  which  is  not  of  divine  origin,  in  an  advancing 
series — as  pertaining  to  the  earth,  not  to  the  world  above ;  to 
mere  nature,  not  to  the  Spirit ;  and  to  the  hostile  spirits  of  evil, 
instead  of  to  God.  Hermas,  Mand.  ix,  11,  xi,  8,  show  a  variety 
of  resemblances  to  this  passage  of  James,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  literary  dependence. 

The  church  speedily  and  permanently  used  this  conception  of  Satanic 
origin  to  account  for  the  gnostic  "wisdom" ;  cf.  e.  g.  Justin,  Apol.  i,  58. 
In  James,  however,  it  is  not  the  substance,  but  the  temper,  of  the 
"wisdom"  that  makes  it  false.  James  is  not  attacking  systems  of 
false  teaching.  See  Weinel,  Wirhmgen  des  Geistes  und  der  Geiste,  pp. 
13/.,  16-18,  20/. 

16.  yap.  Introduces  proof  that  v.  ^^  is  true.  "For  such  a 
temper,  even  on  the  part  of  one  who  claims  to  be  a  Wise  Man, 
leads  to  every  evil." 

oTTov  .  .  .  i/cel.  For  this  rhetorical  turn,  cf.  i  Cor.  3^  and 
Epict.  Diss,  iii,  22"  (Mayor). 

aKaTaaraaia,  "disorder,"  "disturbance,"  "trouble."  Cf.  i' 
3*  aicaTd<JTaTO<i. 

The  word  seems  to  have  something  of  the  bad  associations  of 
our  word  "  anarchy,"  and  has  to  bear  much  weight  in  this  sen- 
tence.   Cf.  Prov.  2628,  I  Cor.  1433,  2  Cor.  1220  f?}Xo9,  epiOCaL, 
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KaTaaraa-Cat ;  and  the  similar  list  of  evils,  Gal.  5^°,  which  has 
f-^Xo?,  ipcdiaij  hixocrraaiaL;  Lk.  21^,  Clem.  Rom.  i^  See 
Hatch,  Essays,  p.  4:  "The  political  circumstances  of  Greece 
and  the  East  after  the  death  of  Alexander  had  developed  the 
idea  of  political  instabiUty,  and  with  it  the  word  a/caracrTao-ia, 
Polyb.  I.  70.  I." 

(f)av\oVj  "vile,"  see  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  Ixxxiv.  (f)av\o<;  is 
found  only  ten  times  in  the  LXX,  five  instances  being  in  Prov- 
erbs, the  others  in  Job,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  4  Maccabees. 

17.  Cf.  Wisd.  722-25. 

TpcoTOv  fiev  a^vr),  "first  pure,"  i.  e.  "undefiled,"  free  from  any 
faults  such  as  the  ^77X09  and  ipc0ta  above  mentioned.  Nothing 
which  shows  itself  as  half-good,  half-bad,  can  be  accounted 
wisdom,  Wisd.  7". 

See  Trench,  §  bocxviii  and  references  in  Lex.  s.  v.  dyio^.  Cf. 
Phil.  4*,  I  Pet.  32.  In  the  LXX  ayv6<s  is  found  eleven  times,  of 
which  four  instances  are  in  Proverbs  and  four  in  4  Maccabees. 
See  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament, 

P-5- 

eireiTa  introduces  the  following  adjectives,  which,  thus 
grouped,  stand  over  against  ayv-q^  the  quality  from  which  they 
all  proceed. 

elpr^viicri,  "peaceable,"  cf.  Mt.  5'. 

eViei/CT^?,  "reasonable,"  "considerate,"  "moderate,"  "gentle" 
(E.V.).  See  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xliii :  "We  have  no  words  in 
English  which  are  full  equivalents  of  the  Greek."  See  Light- 
foot  on  Phil.  4^,  and  Mayor's  note,  p.  131. 

This  is  a  distinctively  Greek  virtue ;  the  word  £xi£tx.T)(;  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  found  but  a  few  times  in  LXX,  e.  g.  Ps.  SG^',  2  Mace.  9".  In 
the  N.  T.  2  Cor.  10',  Phil.  4^,  i  Tim.  3',  Tit.  3',  i  Pet.  2i«,  Acts  24<. 

evirecd')]';,  "obedient,"  "ready  to  obey";  here  perhaps  "will- 
ing to  yield,"  the  opposite  of  "obstinate"  (Philo,  De  fortitud.  3). 

Only  here  in  the  N.  T.  In  0.  T.  only  4  Maccabees,  and  in  strict 
sense  of  "obedient." 

fieary],  cf.  Rom.  i-^  15''',  2  Pet.  2^'.  The  word  is  not  common 
in  LXX. 
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eXeow,  "mercy,"  a  compassion  which  leads  to  practical  help, 
not  the  mere  emotion  of  pity,  cf.  2^^.  See  Trench,  Synonyms, 
§  xlvii;  and  Lex.  s.  v.  iXeelp. 

Kapirtov  ayaOcbv,  i.  e.  good  works,  cf.  Mt.  si'*^  Gal.  5",  Eph. 
5»,  Phil.  i". 

a8LdKpLTo<i,  "undivided,"  i.  e.  unwavering,  whole-hearted, 
with  reference  to  the  evil  situation  described  in  vv.  ^-^''. 

Cf.  I'  b  StaxptvoiJievos,  2*  oisxgiOrjxs.  Only  here  in  N.  T. ;  in  O.  T. 
cf.  Prov.  25'  (dStixptTot),  and  there  the  sense  is  doubtful.  See  Ign. 
Trail,  ji  a[i.(ii[).ov  Stdtvocav  xotl  dtSiixptxov  sv  u-ko\j.ovji  eyvwv  u[i.a<;  exovraq, 
Rom.  inscr.,  Philad.  inscr.,  Magn.  15;  Clem.  Alex.  Pad.  ii,  3,  p.  190 
aStaxptxt.o  xfaret. 

The  Latin  translations  (Vg.  non  jiidicans;  Cod.  Corb.  sine  dijudi- 
catione)  seem  to  have  missed  the  meaning  of  this  word,  as  have  many 
interpreters.  Thus  Luther  translates  " unparkiisch" ;  soA.V.,  R.V. 
mg.  "without  partiality." 

avvTTOKpiTO^,  "without  hypocrisy." 

In  O.  T.  only  Wisd.  5''  iS'';  in  N.  T.  Rom.  12',  2  Cor.  6«,  i  Tim.  i', 
2  Tim.  I*,  I  Pet.  i",  in  sense  of  "sincere."  Elsewhere  only  as  adverb 
(dvuxoxpfxio?),  e.  g.  2  Clem.  Rom.  12'. 

These  characteristics  of  true  wisdom  are  selected  in  pointed 
opposition  to  the  self-assertive,  quarrelsome  spirit  characteristic 
of  the  other  sort.  Apart  from  the  fundamental  aypt]  they  fall 
into  three  groups : 

elprjVLKr]^  eiriecK'^^^  eiJir€L6r)<i  • 

jxecrrri  i\eov<i  Kal  Kapivoiv  cfyadoiv  • 

aSidicpcTO^ ,  avviroKpLTO^ . 

18.  /cap-TTo?  SLKaiocrvPT]<; ,  "the  fruit  of  righteousness,"  i.e. 
the  reward  which  righteous  conduct  brings,  cf.  Heb.  12^1  Kapirov 
elp-qvLKov  BiKaioavu'q'i ^  Phil,   i"  TreTrXrjpoi/xevoi  Kapirov  SiKaio- 

That  the  expression  "fruit  of  righteousness"  has  the  sense  "product 
of  righteousness  "  is  shown  by  those  O.  T.  passages  which  seem  to  have 
given  it  its  currency,  and  in  which  it  is  used  with  a  variety  of  applica- 
tions. Cf.  Prov.  3  5  (LXX),  1 1 3°  Ix  xapxoO  Sixatoauvrjc;  qjuaexat  BdvSpov 
^wifiq,  i.  e.  "righteousness  brings  long  life,"  132  (LXX),  Amos  6'^     In 
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all  these  cases  StxatoauvY)?  indicates  the  source  of  the  "fruit."  Similarly 
Is.  32" :  "And  the  work  of  righteousness  (toc  ipyct  zriq  StxaiojuvT)?)  shall 
be  peace;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  confidence 
forever."  For  the  figure  of  sowing,  cf.  Prov.  11"  (LXX),  6  Se  axefpwv 
S;xatoauvT]v  X-^[i.4'£xat  [U(j%v,  Hos.  10' =,  Job  4^,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Levi, 
13  •,  etc. 

eV  elprivri  aireipeTai,  "sown  in  peace,"  and  in  peace  only; 
i.  e.  a  righteousness  capable  of  gaining  its  due  reward  must  be 
peaceable;  cf.  i-".    The  sower  is,  of  course,  the  righteous  man. 

For  the  slightly  inaccurate  expression  "sow  the  fruit,  or  crop"  (in- 
stead of  the  seed),  cf.  Apoc.  Bar.  32',  "Sow  the  fruits  of  the  law," 
Plutarch,  De  vilando  are  alieno,  4  fficsfpovxe?  oux  TJtiepov  jtapitdv,  Antiph- 
anes,  Fah.  inc.  iv,  4  axetpetv  jcapxbv  xap'To<;. 

To1<i  TTOiovacv  elp-^uijv. 

To  "do  peace"  (cf.  Eph.  2^^,  Col.  i^"  eiprjpoTroLeoj ;  Mt.  5* 
elpTjvoiroLo^)  means  not  merely  to  conciliate  opponents,  but  to 
act  peaceably.    It  is  the  complete  opposite  of  f 77X0?  and  ipc6{a. 

The  interpretation  of  v.  ^^  here  given  may  be  paraphrased,  with  a 
change  of  figvu-e,  thus  :  "The  foundation  which  righteousness  lays  for 
eternal  life  can  be  laid  only  in  peace  and  by  those  who  practise  peace." 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  righteousness  includes  peaceableness. 

Another  common  interpretation  takes  xocpxbi;  Stxatoauvrj.;  as  mean- 
ing "the  fruit  which  consists  in  righteousness."  The  source  will  then 
be  the  true  wisdom,  of  which  righteousness  is  the  product.  The  evi- 
dence for  this  would  be  Heb.  12",  where  righteousness  seems  to  be  itself 
the  fruit,  and  the  parallelism  of  Jas.  3'^,  where  the  product  of  'C.rfkoq  and 
ept6ia  is  said  to  be  axaTaffxaaia  and  xdev  ipauXov  xpayiia.  Phil,  i",  to 
which  appeal  is  often  made,  is  ambiguous,  and  cannot  be  taken  as 
meaning  that  righteousness  is  the  fruit  except  by  giving  to  Scxxtoauvij 
its  peculiar  Pauline  sense. 

But  the  O.  T.  passages  referred  to  above  create  a  strong  presumption 
against  this  interpretation;  the  simple  meaning  of  the  phrase  speaks 
against  it;  and,  further,  righteousness  is  more  naturally  thought  of 
(apart  from  Pauline  theology)  as  the  condition  of  receiving  divine  re- 
ward, not  as  the  reward  itself.  The  general  drift  of  the  verse  would  be 
the  same  under  either  interpretation. 
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m.    WORLDLINESS   AND   THE   CHRISTIAN   CON- 
DUCT OF  LIFE  CONTRASTED    (41-5=°). 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1-12.  The  cause  of  the  crying  evils  of  life  is  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure, an  aim  which  is  in  direct  rivalry  with  God  and  abhorrent  to 
him. 

1-2**.  Quarrels  and  conflicts  are  due  to  the  struggle  for 
pleasure  and  for  the  means  of  pleasure. 

The  paragraph  is  written  not  so  much  to  censure  the  quarrels 
as  to  set  forth  the  evil  results  of  aiming  at  pleasure ;  in  nowise 
is  it  introduced  in  order  merely  to  give  an  abstract  analysis 
{-KoOev)  of  the  ultimate  source  of  the  quarrelling. 

Some  have  taken  4'  '•  of  difficulties  between  the  teachers  {cf.  i"-" 
3")>  but  this  is  not  indicated  in  the  text,  and  is  an  unnatural  limita- 
tion. 

We  have  here,  doubtless,  a  glimpse  of  the  particular  com- 
munities with  which  the  writer  was  acquainted,  but  the  exhor- 
tation assumes  that  all  communities  show  substantially  the 
same  characteristics.  The  addition  of  ev  v/xlp,  v.  ^  recalls  the 
thought  from  the  ideal  pictures  in  the  preceding  verse  to  the 
actual  situation  in  the  world — and  even  in  the  Christian  church. 
Cf.  Philo,  De  gig.  11:  "For  consider  the  continual  war  which 
prevails  among  men  even  in  time  of  peace  (jov  ev  dp7]vr}  avve'^ri 
TToXefWP  apOpo)Tcov)j  and  which  exists  not  merely  between  na- 
tions and  countries  and  cities,  but  also  between  private  houses, 
or,  I  might  rather  say,  is  present  with  every  individual  man; 
observe  the  unspeakable  raging  storm  in  men's  souls  that  is 
excited  by  the  violent  rush  of  the  affairs  of  life;  and  you 
may  well  wonder  whether  any  one  can  enjoy  tranquillity  in 
such  a  storm,  and  maintain  calm  amid  the  surge  of  this  bellow- 
ing sea." 

The  opening  of  this  paragraph  and  of  the  two  following,  4"-"  5'-', 
lacks  the  usual  aoeXyof  fiou. 
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TToXe/iOt,  "feuds,"  "quarrels";  fJ^a^cit,  "conflicts,"  "conten- 
tions." The  two  words  cover  the  chronic  and  the  acute  hos- 
tilities in  the  community. 

■k6\s[lo<;  and  it-ix^l  ^.re  so  frequently  combined  in  Homer  as  to  elicit 
comment  from  Eustathius  more  than  once.  See  especially  Eustathius 
on  //.  i,  177.  In  later  writers  they  became  a  standing  combination;  see 
references  in  Wetstein,  e.  g.  Epict.  Diss,  iii,  135.  Hence  the  combined 
phrase  is  naturally  used  here  with  no  great  distinction  between  the  two 
terms. 

For  •rc6XspLoi;  used  of  private  quarrel,  cf.  Test.  XII  Patr.  Gad  5,  Dan 
5",  Sltn.  4S  Ps.  Sol.  i2<,  Jos.  Antiq.  xvii,  2*,  Ps.-Diog.  Ep.  28,  Clem. 
Rom.  46^.  For  [AcixTJ  referring  to  private  strife,  cf.  Neh.  13",  Prov. 
17S  Ecclus.  6'  27'4,  2  Tim.  2".  ^\  2  Cor.  j\  Plat.  Tim.  88  A  [x.(ixa<; 
ev  Xdyot?  xotstaQat,  Epict.  Diss,  i,  11",  ii,  i2i<,  iii,  i2'2,  iv.  52. 

e/c  rcoj'  rjSovcou^  "because  you  make  pleasures  your  aim," 
BovKevoi're';  iTL6vfXLai<i  /cat  jJSoi^at?  TroiKtXat?  (Tit.  3^).  Over 
against  pleasure  as  the  great  end  stands  submission  to  God 

Tw^  CTpaTevofjLei^oJv  iv  To1<i  fieheaiv,  "which  are  at  war  with 
one  another,  having  their  seat  in  your  bodily  members,"  and 
which  so  bring  about  conflicts  among  you.  The  war  is  between 
pleasures  which  have  their  seat  in  the  bodies  of  several  persons, 
not  between  conflicting  pleasures  throwing  an  individual  into 
a  state  of  internal  strife  and  confusion.  Since  the  pleasures 
clash,  the  persons  who  take  them  as  their  supreme  aim  are  nec- 
essarily brought  into  conflict,  (nparevoixevoiv  makes  the  con- 
nection between  rjSovaL  and  ToKefxot. 

By  some  interpreters  the  warfare  is  thought  of  as  merely  directed 
toward  the  winning  of  gratification,  by  still  others  as  a  war  against  the 
soul  (i  Pet.  2"),  or  against  the  voj^  (Rom.  7^' ;  see  passages  from  Philo 
cited  by  Spitta,  p.  113,  note),  or  against  God.  But  it  is  entirely  fit- 
ting, and  makes  much  better  sense,  to  understand  it,  as  above,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  natural  activity  of  pleasures — necessarily  conflicting  with 
one  another,  and  so  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  conflict.  The  point  of 
James's  attack  is  pleasure  as  such,  not  lower  physical  pleasure  as  dis- 
tinguished from  higher  forms  of  enjoyment.  The  passage  from  Plato, 
PIi(rdo,p.  66,  often  cited,  and  given  below  (p.  258),  is  therefore  not  an 
apt  illustration  here. 

Pleasure  is  not  here  equivalent  to,  nor  used  by  metonymy  for, 
i%iQu^lx,  "desire."     But  the  two  are  of  course  closely  related;   e.g. 
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Philo,  De  prmm.  el  pcen.  3  xaxaxeypivTixev  ■JjSovwv  xal  sTCiOuiiiiov,  4  Mace. 
I-'  Tzph  piev  o5v  TTJs  T)5ov^i;  eairlv  exiOu[i,(a,  5'^;  Stobaeus,  ii,  7,  10  (ed. 
Wachsmuth,  p.  88)  tjSovtjv  (jlsv  [liciYt'YveaOat]  o-cav  Tuyx^'^'wti.ev  uv  eice- 
OuiAoOyiev  Tj  Ix^uY^^tJ-s^  ^  eyogouiAsOx.  The  underlying  conception  is  the 
same  as  in  Jas.  V*,  although  no  expUcit  reference  to  yjSoviq  is  there 
made. 

On  eV  roi9  /xeKeacv,  cf.  t,^.  James  thinks  of  pleasure  as  pri- 
marily pertaining  to  the  body.  Cf.  the  frequent  use  of  "mem- 
bers" for  "body,"  Rom.  6".  is  75.  23^  Col.  3^  Apoc.  Bar.  83^ 

The  resemblance  to  i  Pet.  2"  is  probably  accidental ;  nor  is  there 
probably  any  direct  allusion  to  Rom.  7". 

2.  V.  2  explains  in  detail  the  connection  between  r^hovai  and 
TToKefWi,  /cat  fJ'dxo.i.  Ungratified  desire  leads  to  (f)6uo^ ;  zeal 
for  pleasure  unable  to  reach  its  end,  to  H''^XV  and  7ro\e/xo9. 

oSx  IxETE  Std:]  BAKL  minn  vg'>». 

xal  oux  ix^T:e  Sid]  J<P  minn  ff  vg*™  boh  syr"". 

oux  exsxe  SI  Sta]  minn.     So  Textus  Receptus. 

The  short  reading  is  probably  original. 

Under  the  reading  adopted,  the  last  clause,  oix  e%£T£  Sti  xh  (x-f) 
afxelaOat  6(Aat;,  belongs  with  v.  ^  (so  WH.).  R.  Stephen's  verse-divi- 
sion, which  connects  v.  ^ "  with  the  preceding  instead  of  the  following, 
and  the  punctuation  of  the  A.V.  are  due  to  the  Textus  Receptus. 

einOvfielTe^  Kol  ovk  e)(^eT€  •  (^ovevere.  Koi  ^rj^ovre^  Kal  ov 
hvvaaOe  iiriTv^etv  •  ixd^eade  Kal  TroXe^etre. 

This  punctuation  alone  (so  WH.  mg.  and  many  commentators) 
preserves  the  perfect  parallelism  betv^een  the  two  series  of  verbs, 
which  is  fatally  marred  by  the  usual  punctuation  {(^ovevere  /cat 
^^rfKovre^  /cat  ov  Bvvaade  i-jrirvxelv,  so  Tisch.  WH.  etc.).  The 
'abruptness  is  then  not  greater  than  in  2^^  5^-  "  f-.  For  the  asyn- 
"deton,  cf.  2^"^'  2^.  These  passages  mark  the  extreme  of  the  abrupt- 
ness which  in  various  forms  is  a  quality  of  James's  style.  The 
usual  punctuation  is  made  additionally  unacceptable  by  the 
impossible  anticlimax  (povevere  /cat  ^r]\ovTe  {cf.  Plato,  Menex. 
(242  A). 

€Xi6v/jb€LTej  not  a  new  idea  but  necessarily  suggested  by 
^8ov(i)i>  (v.  1),     Pleasure  and  desire  are  correlative;  see  on  v.  ^ 

(f)OPev€T€j   "kill,"  "murder."     No  weaker  sense  is  possible, 
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and  none  is  here  necessary,  for  James  is  not  describing  the  con- 
dition of  any  special  community,  but  is  analysing  the  result  of 
choosing  pleasure  instead  of  God.  The  final  issue  of  the  false 
choice  is  flagrant  crime.  tJSoi't;  impUes  iTTiOv/xia ;  iiriOvfjiia  is 
often  unsatisfied;  in  such  a  case  its  outcome,  if  unrestrained, 
is  to  cause  the  murder  of  the  man  who  stands  in  its  way. 

eVi^u/uetre,  e%ere,  (})0P€V6T€  are  practically  equivalent  to 
a  conditional  sentence,  in  which  iiriOvfieLTe  nal  ovk  e^jere 
forms  the  protasis,  (fyovevere  the  apodosis ;  cf .  :^^^  ^^^  ^ ■ ,  Bu\t- 
mann,  pp.  14/.  In  the  use  of  the  second  person  plural  the 
writer  is  taking  the  readers  as  representative  of  the  world  of 
men  in  general. 

On  the  "universal,"  or  "gnomic,"  present,  see  Gildersleeve,  Syntax  of 
Classical  Greek,  i,  §  190 ;  Winer,  §  40.  2.  a;  on  asyndetic  sentences  of 
the  nature  of  a  condition,  cf.  Buttmann,  §  139.  28;  Winer,  §  60.  4.  c. 

The  same  idea  that  murder  is  the  horrible  outcome  to  be  expected 
from  actually  existing  conditions,  unless  their  natural  tendency  is 
somehow  checked,  is  found  in  Didache  3-  [li]  yt'vou  dpyiXo?  *  birifeX  fap 
il  opYT)  xpbq  Tbv  96VOV  ■  (jLT^Se  l^rjXwx:?)?  (it;0£  eptaxtxbs  tJi-^Se  6u[jLtx6<; '  ex 
yap  TOUTCov  dxavxwv  yovot  Yevvwvxat ;  cf.  also  Clem.  Rom.  4'''  ',  quoted 
below,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Sim.  3'  xivTOTe  [0  ipOovoi;]  uxopiXXet  dveXelv 
Tbv  ip6ovou[X£vov.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  cause  a  death  in- 
directly is  often  called  murder,  and  that  even  downright  murders  have 
not  been  unknown  in  otherwise  respectable  communities.  Cf.  Acts  9=* 
2o3  23123-,  Jas.  5«  syoveyaaxe,  i  Pet.  4'5  tpoveut;,  Ecclus.  34". 

Kal  ^r]\ovT€^  Kal  ou  hvvaaOe  iTnTV')(6lv  •  ^d')(6(Tde  Koi  TroXe- 
/xetre. 

Having  estabUshed  the  connection  between  'qhovrj  and  (}i6po<i^ 
the  writer  presents  another  chain,  still  hv'pothetical  and  general, 
but  showing  that  the  origin  of  the  prevailing  state  of  ToKefwi, 
Kal  fid'x^at  (v.  1)  is  T^Xo?,  which  when  it  cannot  attain  its  cov- 
eted prize  regularly  leads  to  fighting  and  strife, 

James,  writing  to  no  one  community,  but  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  is  speaking  of  general  tendencies,  not  of  the  sins  of 
any  particular  local  group.  Hence  his  strong  language  has  no 
personal  sting. 

The  underljnng  principle  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Mt.  5"  '■,  although 
there  is  obvious  resemblance.    There,  as  in  Mt.  5=',  the  point  is  that 
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it  is  the  inner  passion  of  the  heart  which  God  considers,  not  merely  the 
carrying  out  of  an  angry  thought  in  murder.  Here  in  James  the  wicked- 
ness and  dangerousness  of  the  end  sought,  viz.  pleasure,  is  exposed  by 
showing  to  what  an  awful  issue,  if  uninhibited,  it  surely  leads. 

I  Jn.  3"  "KOLq  h  [juawv  xbv  doeXfbv  auToG  dvOpwxoxTovoi;  eaxfv  comes 
nearer,  but  is  still  different. 

To  the  mistaken  idea  that  James  is  here  giving  a  description  of  the 
particular  communities  which  he  addressed  is  due  the  conjecture  960- 
velTE  for  (poveiisTE,  which  was  printed  in  the  second  edition  of  Erasmus 
(15 19),  was  supported  by  Calvin,  translated  by  Luther  {ihr  hasset), 
and  has  been  adopted  by  many  other  commentators,  both  older  and 
more  recent.  Various  other  instances  of  the  textual  corruption,  (povo? 
for  ^lOdvo?,  can,  indeed,  be  adduced  (see  Mayor',  p.  136) ;  but  there 
is  no  manuscript  evidence  for  the  reading  here.  The  conjecture  is 
unnecessary,  and  it  obliterates  the  careful  parallelism  of  the  two 
series. 

Interpreters  who  have  been  unwilling  to  emend  the  text,  and  yet 
have  felt  bound  to  see  in  9ov£U£Te  an  actual  description  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  addressed,  have  been  driven  to  various  expedients. 
The  more  usual  methods  have  been  either  to  reduce  the  meaning  of 
ipovsisxe  to  "hate,"  or  else  to  assume  an  hendiadys,  by  which  "murder 
and  envy"  becomes  "murderously  envy"  (Schneckenburger :  ad  necem 
usque  invidetis).     Both  methods  are  linguistically  impossible. 

Kol  IrjKovre.     Kai  connects  the  two  series. 

^rfKovre,  "hotly  desire  to  possess,"  "covet,"  cf.  Ecclus.  51'^, 
Wisd.  112,  I  Cor.  1221  14I.  39,  Gal.  4I'  f-,  Demosth.  01.  ii,  15  0  iiev 
B6^r]<i  imOvfiel  Kal  tovto  ef  ^Xw/ce.  The  meaning  is  different 
from  that  of  f^Xos  in  3". 

Z,fi\oq  and  i,■t)k6^^i  start  with  the  fundamental  meaning  of  "  hot  emo- 
tion." For  the  pecuHar  Hebraistic  and  Biblical  meaning  "zeal,"  see 
note  on  Jas.  3><.  In  secular  use  the  meanings  are  developed  on  two 
sides,  desire  to  surpass  ("emulation,"  "rivalry")  and  desire  to  possess 
("envy,"  etc.).  In  either  sense  the  words  may  refer,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, to  either  a  good  or  an  evil  desire.  See  Trench,  Synonyms, 
§  xxvi. 

In  our  verse  im-z<jyXiv  shows  that  the  desire  is  for  possession ;  but 
t;T)XoOTe  may  then  mean  either  "envy"  (the  possessor)  or  "covet"  (his 
possessions).  "Covet"  (so  R.V. ;  A.V.  "desire  to  have"),  as  being 
the  more  general  idea  and  a  better  parallel  to  £xt9u[i.stTe,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  English  word  "jealousy"  is  derived  from  l,ffkoq  through  French 
jalousie,  Latin  zelus,  but  in  most  of  its  meanings  "jealousy"  corre- 
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spends  rather  to  (pOovo?,  the  "begrudging"  to  another,  indicating  pri- 
marily not  the  desire  to  possess,  but  the  unwilUngness  that  another 
should  have. 

fidx^ade  Kal  TToXe/ietre,  i.  e.  against  those  who  possess  what 
you  wish  to  take  from  them.  The  connection  of  either  barren 
envy  or  ungratified  covetousness  with  strife  is  so  natural  that 
it  hardly  needs  to  be  illustrated ;  but  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  3-6  (where 
the  Biblical  and  secular  meanings  are  not  distinguished),  with 
Lightfoot's  note  on  3^,  Philo,  De  decal.  28  ;   Iren.  iv,  i8^ 

This  passage  is  made  more  intelligible  by  passages  from  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  which  show  that  not  only  the  connection 
of  pleasure  and  desire,  but  that  of  desire,  conflict,  and  war,  was 
a  commonplace  of  popular  moralising  in  the  Hellenistic  age. 
See  Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  Griechen\  iii,  i,  pp.  221-225. 

Thus  Philo,  De  deed.  28,  M.  pp.  204  /. :  "  Last  of  all  he  forbids  desire 
(IxtOuixetv),  knowing  desire  (tt)v  extOuiJu'otv)  to  be  productive  of  revolu- 
tion and  addicted  to  plots.  For  all  the  passions  of  the  soul  (to:  (J'ux^? 
•TC(i8T))  are  bad,  exciting  it  and  agitating  it  unnaturally,  and  destroying 
its  health,  but  worst  of  all  is  desire.  .  .  .  The  evils  of  which  the  love 
of  money  or  of  a  woman  or  of  glory  or  of  any  other  of  those  things 
that  produce  pleasure  is  the  cause — are  they  small  and  ordinary  ?  Is 
it  not  because  of  this  passion  that  relationships  are  broken,  and  thus 
natural  good-will  changed  into  desperate  enmity  ?  that  great  and  pop- 
ulous countries  are  desolated  by  domestic  dissensions?  and  land  and 
sea  filled  with  novel  disasters  by  naval  battles  and  land  campaigns? 
For  the  wars  famous  in  tragedy,  which  Greeks  and  barbarians  have 
fought  with  one  another  and  among  themselves,  have  all  flowed  from 
one  source:  desire  (sxtOuiifa)  either  for  money  or  glory  or  pleasure. 
Over  these  things  the  human  race  goes  mad." 

Ibid.  32,  M.  p.  208  xsiJLXTov  Se  [i.e.  the  fifth  commandment  of  the 
second  table]  xb  avsipyov  T-fjv  twv  iStx.T)yi.i;x(i)v  iiriyTjv,  eTCiOu;j.(izv,  ay'  ^(; 
plouCTiv  al  TCapavofAwiraTott  icpi^scc;,  YSiJtt  xal  xotvaf,  (itxpal  xal  (xsydXac, 
Upal  xal  pl^TjXot,  icepf  xs  awfJiaxa  xstl  'J'uxoti;  xal  xa  XsYo^xeva  exx6i; '  Sta- 
cpsuYEt  Y«?  O'JSdv,  w?  xal  icpixepov  iXix^r],  xtjv  £TCiO'j;x(av,  <xXk'  ola  yXb^  Iv 
uXt)  Vc^sxai  Saxavwaa  xivxa  xal  (pOetpouaa. 

Philo,  De  Josepho,  11,  M.  p.  50;  De  posleritale  Cain,  i,  34,  M.  pp. 
247/.;  De  migratione  Ahr.  12;  Lucian,  Cynic.  15,  xiivxa  yap  xdc  xaxii 
xot?  avOpuxotc;  iv.  xtjg  xouxwv  extOutxta?  (puovxat,  xal  axaaetq  xal  x6Xs;xot 
jtal  Ixi^ouXal  xal  c^fOL-^aL  xauxl  xavxa  XT]Yifjv  lyzi  x9)v  ExtOu^ifav  xou  xXefo- 
voq;  Cicero,  Z)c  finibiis,  i,  13  e.r  cupiditalibus  odia,  dissidia,  discord iae, 
sediliones,  bella  nasciinlur ;  Seneca,  De  ira,  ii,  35  ista  quae  appetilis  quia 
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exigua  snnt  nee  possunt  ad  allerum  nisi  alleri  erepta  transferri,  eadem 
ajjcclantibus  pngnam  et  jurgia  excitant.  Cf.  Plato,  Phado,  p.  66  C  xal 
Yap  'TcoXd;xou(;  xal  Tiaaziq  xxl  [J.ix°f?  ouSlv  dtXXo  icapsxet  r]  ih  awixa  xal  al 

See  note  on  i^^,  and  cf.  Wendland  and  Kern,  Beitrdge  zur 
Geschichte  der  griech.  Philosophie  und  Religion,  pp.  36-37;  J. 
Drummond,  Philo  Jtcdmcs,  ii,  pp.  302-306. 

In  contrast  to  pleasure  stands  God.  So  Philo,  Leg.  all.  ii,  23, 
M.  p.  83,  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  master  pleasure  except 
by  complete  submission  to  God.  4  Mace.  5^^  535  represent,  in 
more  secular  fashion,  reason  Q^ojiafio^;)  and  sound  principles 
((f)i\oao(}){a)  as  able  to  control  pleasure  and  desire;  but  Test, 
XII  Patr.  Benj.  6  shows  true  Jewish  character  in  the  sharp 
contrast  which  it  draws :  "  [The  good  man]  delighteth  not  in 
pleasure  ...  for  the  Lord  is  his  portion."  This  section  of 
the  Testament  of  Benjamin  is  full  of  parallels  to  James. 

2*^-3.  By  aiming  at  pleasure  men  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  only  sure  source  of  true  satisfaction. 

ovK  e%ere  returns  to  the  matter  of  the  unsatisfied  desire 
{e-mOviieire  /cat  ovk  e^ere)  in  order  to  point  out  another  as- 
pect of  the  futility  of  pleasure  as  a  supreme  end.  So  long  as 
men  allow  their  lives  to  be  governed  by  r]  iinOvfiia  tmv  r]hovSiv^ 
their  desire  is  sure  to  be  unsatisfied.  The  only  sure  source 
from  which  men  can  always  receive  is  God.  By  choosing  pleas- 
ure as  their  aim,  men  cut  themselves  off  from  this  source,  for 
they  do  not  ask  God  for  gratifications  such  as  these,  or,  if  they 
do,  only  find  that  their  prayers,  aiming  at  their  own  pleasures 
and  not  at  his  service,  are  unacceptable,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  offered  them. 

James's  principle  is :  Make  the  service  of  God  your  supreme 
end,  and  then  your  desires  will  be  such  as  God  can  fulfil  in  an- 
swer to  your  prayer  {cf.  Mt.  6^^-^^).  Then  there  will  be  none  of 
the  present  strife.  Pleasures  war,  and  cause  war.  Desire  for 
pleasure,  when  made  the  controlling  end,  leads  to  violence,  for 
longings  then  arise  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  use  of 
violence,  since  God,  from  whom  alone  come  good  things  (i^0> 
will  not  satisfy  them. 
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It  should  be  needless  to  point  out  that  oix  Sxexs  is  not  thought  of 
as  the  result  of  [idixEoBe  xal  icoXetAstTe. 

hia  TO  fxr}  aLTetadat  viia<i.     The  viJia<i  is  unnecessary,  but  not 

emphatic.     Cf.  i^*  4'^     aiTeladai  here  means  prayers  to  God. 

3.   atretre,  cf.  Jas.  i^f-,  Mt.  f  2122,  Mk.  ii^",  Lk.  ii^,   Jn. 

I4I3    j^7.   16      1523  f.   26^    I    Jn.    322      ^14  f._ 

Here,  as  often  in  secular  Greek  {cf.  L.  and  S.),  no  difference 
in  meaning  is  perceptible  between  the  active  and  middle  of 
aLTeiv.  Cf.  1  Jn.  5'^-^^  alrdofxeda^  yrriKafxev^  alTtjaei,  Mk.  6^'^-  ^* 
acT7]aov^  aiTT^crw/iat,  and  other  examples  quoted  by  Mayor. 

That  there  was  once  a  distinction  in  use  is  likely,  but  even  the  state- 
ments quoted  by  Stephanus,  Thesaur.  s.  v.,  that  afTsiaOat  means  to 
ask  [LBz'  Ixeat'ac;  or  (jletcz  xapaxXifjasw?  do  not  make  the  matter  intelli- 
gible. See  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  p.  160 ;  J.  B.  Mayor,  in  Expos- 
itor,Sth  series,  vol.  iii,  1912,  pp.  522-527;   Hort,  ad  loc. 

KaKck,  "wrongly,"  cf.  Wisd.  1428'  s",  4  Mace.  6^^  The  fol- 
lowing clause  explains  this  to  mean:  "with  the  selfish  purpose 
of  securing  pleasure,  not  of  serving  God,"  cf.  Mt.  6^2.  Yov  rab- 
binical ideas  of  bad  prayers,  see  Schottgen  on  Jas.  4^. 

The  promises  are  that  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  and  the 
penitent  will  be  heard ;  cf.  Ps.  34^^"^^  i45^*j  Prov.  lo^^,  Ps.  Sol. 
6«,  Lk.  I8^-l^  Jas.  i'^^-,  i  Jn.  5^^  Hermas,  Sim.  iv,  6. 

iva  ev  rat?  'qhoval'i  vp,5iv  SawavrjarjTe.  " ev  marking  the 
realm  in  rather  than  the  object  o»"  {Lex.  s.  v.  Bairavdu).  The 
distinction  is  thus  not  in  the  things  prayed  for,  but  in  the  pur- 
pose with  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  for  which  they  are 
desired — i.  e.  whether  pleasure  or  the  service  of  God.  Hence 
probably  the  unusual,  though  not  unexampled,  preposition. 

hawavrjo-riTe^  "spend";  not  necessarily  "waste,"  nor  "squan- 
der"; cf.  Acts  2i24,  2  Cor.  1215,  J  Mace.  i4''2.  The  object  of 
ha-KavrjcrriTe  is  the  means  of  securing  enjoyment  for  which  they 
pray;   throughout  the  passage  money  is  especially  in  mind. 

So(xavr)(TT)Te]  S^AKLP  minn"™""  '■'■i. 

SaicavTJaeTe]  B. 

xoexaSaicavfjaETe]  X*- 

B  and  X  have  both  fallen  into  error. 
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4.  /i^i%aXiSe9,  "adulteresses,"  i.e.  "renegades  to  your 
vows."  God  is  the  husband  to  whom  the  Christian  is  joined 
as  wife.  The  figure  arose  with  reference  to  Israel  as  the  wife 
of  Jahveh;  cf.  Is.  54^  Jer.  320,  Ezek.  16,  23,  Hos.  g\  Wisd.  3^^, 
Mt.  1239  154^  Mk.  838;  and  see  Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.  nJT. 

To  this  corresponds  the  position  of  the  church  as  the  bride 
of  Christ  (2  Cor.  iii-  2,  Eph.  s^'-'\  Rev.  19^  21').  The  term 
is  often,  as  here,  appKed  to  individual  members  of  the  people 
of  God ;  cf.  Ex.  34^^  Num.  1539,  Ps.  73"  irduTa  top  iropvevaavra 
awo  aov,  Hos.  4*^.  The  feminine  ixoixo-^k  is  alone  appropriate 
in  this  sense,  since  God  is  always  thought  of  as  the  husband. 

The  harsh  word  comes  in  abruptly ;  it  anticipates  and  sum- 
marises the  thought  expressed  in  the  verse  itself.  For  the  sever- 
ity, and  the  direct  address,  cf.  i»  41^  51, 

The  word  is  fully  explained  by  the  figurative  sense :  to  take  it  liter- 
ally (Winer,  Spitta,  Hort,  and  others)  is  to  violate  the  context  and  to 
introduce  a  wholly  foreign  and  uncalled-for  idea.  Moreover  the  femi- 
nine used  alone  is  then  inexplicable. 

IJLOtXa^fSe?]  Bt<*A  33  ff  (fornicatores)  vg  {adulteri)  boh  (adulterers) 

SyrPesh, 

(xotxo^  x.a^  tJ^otxa>^f3s?]  W'KI.P  minn  syr'''^'.     Plainly  emendation. 

ovK  ocBaTe.  The  idea  which  follows  is  at  any  rate  familiar 
to  the  readers,  whether  or  not  these  words  (as  Spitta  thinks) 
introduce  a  quotation. 

<f>iKia,  "friendship,"  the  usual  meaning  (cf.  L.  and  S.)  of  this 
word,  which  is  a  common  one  in  the  Wisdom-literature  and  in 
I,  2,  and  4  Maccabees;  cf.  Wisd.  7^*. 

rou  Koafiov.  Objective  genitive,  "friendship  for  the  world." 
Cf.  i"  (and  note),  2^,  Jn.  1$'^^-,  i  Jn.  2^K 

To  make  pleasure  the  chief  aim  is  to  take  up  with  rj  ^Ata 
Tov  Koafjbov.  To  be  "a  friend  of  the  world"  is  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  persons  and  forces  and  things  that  are  at  least 
indifferent  toward  God,  if  not  openly  hostile  to  him.  It  does 
not  imply  "conformity  to  heathen  standards  of  living"  (Hort), 
and  is  entirely  appropriate  in  connection  with  a  Jewish  com- 
munity. 
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Cf.  2  Tim.  3''  <^LKt]^ovoL  fiaXKou  t)  ^ikoOeoi,  Philo,  Leg.  alleg. 
ii,  23,  'ye'yove  <^LKrjhovo<i  avri  (^CKaptrov. 

The  precise  sense  of  -f)  (ptXfa  tou  x6(J[iou  is  much  discussed  in  the 
commentaries.  For  summary  of  views,  see  Beyschlag,  who  himself 
takes  it  in  the  active  sense  of  "love,"  as  given  above. 

ex^pc-  Tov  deoVj  "enmity  as  regards  God."  The  accentuation 
e-x^dpo-,  not  e')(6pd^  is  required  in  order  to  preserve  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  contrast.  Cf.  Rom.  8^  e^^pa  eU  6e6v,  Rom.  51°  ii^s, 
Col.  i^S  in  which  passages,  hov^^ever,  rather  more  of  mutual  re- 
lation is  implied. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  state  of  enmity  between  men  and  God 
differs  from  a  state  of  enmity  in  ordinary  human  relations  in  that  the 
permanent  attitude  of  love  on  God's  part  is  not  thereby  interrupted. 

o?  idv  for  09  dv  is  characteristic  of  vernacular  Greek,  and  is 
shown  by  the  papyri  to  have  been  "specially  common"  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  after  Christ.  See  J.  H.  Moulton, 
Prolegomena,  pp.  42-44,  234,  where  references  to  other  discus- 
sions will  be  found ;  also  Winer,  §  42  fin.,  Blass,  §  26.  4,  and  the 
references  in  Mayor's  note,  pp.  139/. 

ouv]  om  L  T,Ti  minn  boh.  The  weakness  of  attestation  here  counter- 
balances the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  shorter  reading.  Possibly 
OYN  fell  out  by  accident  after  ean. 

<^t'Xo9  TOV  Koajdov.     Cf.  2'^  ^tXo9  deov. 

Ka^io-rarat,  "  stands,"  cf.  3^  Rom.  5^^  2  Pet.  i^.  The  word 
suggests  a  lasting  state.  But  see  J.  de  Zwaan,  in  Theol.  Stu- 
dien,  1913,  pp.  85-94. 

5-6.  Remember  the  Scripture  which  declares  that  God  is  a 
jealous  lover  and  suffers  no  rival  for  the  loyalty  of  the  human 
spirit;  and  observe  that  God  gives  grace  to  fulfil  his  require- 
ments, and  that  this  grace  is  bestowed  on  the  humble,  not  on 
those  proud  of  their  worldly  success. 

5.  %  introducing  "a  question  designed  to  prove  the  same 
thing  in  another  way"  {Lex)  ;   cf.  Mt.  12^3,  i  Cor.  6'^,  etc. 

KevSyi,  "emptily,"  i.e.  "without  meaning  all  that  it  says." 
Cf.  Deut.  32*^  oTt.  ov^i  X0709  Kevb<i  ouTO<i  vfilu  kt\. 
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97  fypa^rj.  See  2^'  and  note.  The  term  must  refer  to  "Holy 
Scripture."  The  quotation  which  follows  is  not  found  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  either  the  writer  has  quoted  (perhaps  by  mistake) 
from  some  other  writing  or  a  paraphrase,  or  else  the  Greek  O.  T. 
in  some  one  of  its  forms  had  a  sentence  like  this.  The  sentence 
seems  to  be  a  poetical  rendering  of  the  idea  of  Ex.  20^ 

Xe7€i.     The  formula  is  frequent;   cf.  Rom.  4^  9^^  10"  ii^. 

Various  unsuccessful  attempts  are  made  to  explain  this  sentence  as 
not  meant  to  be  a  quotation. 

(i)  The  usual  method  is  to  take  the  two  sentences  %phc,  ip66vov 
IzfTcoOsl  TO  •xv£u;j,a  8  xaxq')xta£v  Iv  u[aIv  •  [ji.et%ova  Be  SfSwaiv  xoigw,  as  a 
parenthesis  (Hofmann,  B.  Weiss,  and  others).  Against  such  an  idea 
speaks  the  technical  introductory  formula,  which  here  prepares  for 
the  quotation  with  unusual  elaboration.  Such  a  formula  is  generally 
{cf.  V.')  followed  at  once  by  the  quotation  (Rom.  ii^-^  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule).  Moreover,  if  what  follows  is  not  quoted,  Xlyst 
would  have  to  be  given  the  somewhat  unusual  meaning  "speaks"  (as 
in  Acts  241°).  Such  a  parenthesis  would  introduce  confusion  into  the 
thought  of  an  otherwise  well-ordered  and  forcible  passage  and  make 
the  Bt6  of  V.  «  unaccountable. 

(2)  Equally  futile  is  the  theory  that  James  is  merely  summarising 
the  thought  of  the  O.  T.  without  intending  to  refer  to  any  specific  pas- 
sage, e.  g.  (Knowling)  Gen.  6^-^,  Deut.  321° '•  "-  ",  Is.  638-'«,  Ezek.  36", 
Zech.  I"  8^.  The  following  sentence  would  then  become  merely  the 
utterance  of  the  writer,  and  against  this  speaks  conclusively  the  formula 
of  citation  (t)  ypa9Tj  Xeyet)-* 

(3)  Neither  can  the  sentence  be  accounted  for  as  an  inexact  citation 
of  such  passages  as  Ex.  20^  eyw  ydp  ettJit  xuptoq  6  656^  oou,  Osb?  l^TfjXwnf)?, 
although  the  sense  is  akin. 

(4)  The  attempt  to  make  Xiyet  refer  vaguely  to  the  substance  of 
V.  *  is  also  vain. 

(5)  Unacceptable  are  also  the  textual  conjectures  by  which  various 
scholars  have  tried  to  eliminate  a  supposed  gloss :  thus  Erasmus  and 
Grotius  would  excise  Sib  X^yst  .  .  .  yjkgi-ii  {cf.  i  Pet.  5O;  Hottinger 
and  Reiche,  [lefl^ova  Se  SfStoatv  xiiptv*  5tb  X^yet  (with  the  insertion  of 
Si  before  Geo?). 

Trpo?  (f)06uov,  "jealously,"  or,  more  exactly,  " begrudgingly ." 

■Kpoq  with  accusative  is  a  regular  periphrasis  for  the  adverb  ;  so  xpb? 
ptatstv   for  ptotfwi;,  xpb?  SpyV,   "angrily,"   xpb?  euxeXeiav,    "cheaply," 

*  The  objection,  however,  that  this  interpretation  makes  it  necessary  to  take  i}  ypa<l>-q  to 
mean  "the  Scriptures"  as  a  whole  is  not  conclusive,  cf.  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  3",  Hort  on  i 
Pet.  a«. 
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Tcpb?  T)Sov?jv  TLoA  X'^P'-^)  "pleasantly  and  graciously"  (Jos.  Ant.  xii,  10'). 
See  L.  and  S.  s.  v.  xpo?  C.  III.  7 ;  Lex.  s.  v.  icpd?  I,  3.  g.  This  idiom  is 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T. ;  see  Schmid,  Atticismus,  iv,  Index. 

In  the  sense  of  "jealously,"  icpb?  X^rikw  would  have  been  more  in 
accord  with  LXX  usage,  cf.  Num.  s'*  •juvsuiia  X^-qkCicziiiq,  Ex.  20^  Prov. 
6"  27*,  Cant.  8^  Ecclus.  9',  so  2  Cor.  ii^;  but  this  meaning,  "ardent 
desire  for  complete  possession  of  the  object"  as  in  the  case  of  the 
husband  (Hebrew  nx;,^),  seems  to  be  foreign  to  "Qiikoq  in  general  Greek 
usage,  which  denotes  that  emotion  by  ipOovoq,  as  here,  xphq  9O6VOV  is 
thus  a  phrase  drawn  from  Hellenic  models,  not  founded  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  LXX. 

(fOovoi;  means  primarily  "ill  will,"  "malice,"  due  to  the  good  fortune 
of  the  one  against  whom  it  is  directed,  Xuirr]  ex'  iXXo-rpfot?  it.'^ai^olq 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii,  63.  in;  see  other  similar  definitions  in  Trench, 
Synonyms,  §  xxvi).  This  begrudging  spirit  may  be  shown  in  the  re- 
fusal either  to  give  or  to  share  (so  especially  the  verb  99ov£w) ;  or  in 
the  jealous  ill  will  of  the  gods  toward  overfortunate  mortals;  or  in 
other  ways  corresponding  to  some  of  the  meanings  of  English  "envy" 
and  "jealousy,"  neither  of  which,  however,  is  in  meaning  wholly  co- 
terminous with  cp66vo<;.  See  Trench,  /.  c. ;  L.  and  S.  s.  m.  yOovo?, 
ipOoveci),  de'qjOovoq,  ayOovfa.  So,  like  English  "jealousy,"  ^Oovoq  is  used 
in  a  bad  sense  of  the  ill  will  felt  toward  another  with  whom  one  has 
to  share  a  prized  object,  but  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  be  quite  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  term  for  the  lover's,  or  husband's,  "jealousy"; 
the  object  of  the  emotion  seems  always  to  have  been  found  in  the 
hated  possessor,  not  (as  often  in  the  English  word)  in  the  prized  object. 

The  Latin  equivalent  of  cpOovo?  is  invidia,  from  which  comes  English 
"envy."  But  the  English  word  is  in  modern  times  often  used  in  a 
milder  sense,  with  reference  only  to  the  desire  for  equal  good  fortune 
with  another  and  with  no  thought  of  ill  will.  It  thus  approaches 
more  nearly  the  sense  of  t^fjXo?,  just  as  the  English  "jealousy"  (see  on 
3!^  4=),  though  derived  from  "^rfkot;,  zelus,  has  acquired  much  of  the 
peculiar  meaning  of  906voq. 

7rpo9  (^Oovov    limits    eTciroOei.     To    connect    it  with  Xeyet 
jdelds  but  a  poor  sense. 

When  connected  with  X^yet,  Tzpiq  is  usually  taken  in  the  sense  of 
"with  reference  to,"  or  "against"  (so  Spitta).  But  there  has  been  no 
previous  mention  of  96670?  in  this  paragraph  to  account  for  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  quotation  relating  to  it.  If  the  phrase  is  connected 
with  Xiyst  and  taken  in  the  sense  "enviously,"  as  explaining  xevwi;, 
it  lacks  the  proper,  and  indispensable,  conjunction  to  connect  it  with 
xevw?  (inserted  by  "  CEcumenius"  in  his  paraphrase  :  ou  yap  xevw<;  ^-zoi 
Haxotfo)?,  fi  xpb;;  966VOV),  and  the  general  sense  is  less  satisfactory. 
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iiTLTodel,  ''yearns,"  "yearns  over,"  of  the  longing  affection 
of  the  lover.  See  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  i^.  Cf.  2  Cor.  9",  Phil,  i*, 
Deut.  13*  32",  Jer.  1^^*.  In  Ezek.  23^-  ''•  ^  (Aq.)  it  has  the 
lower  sense  of  "dote  on." 

As  subject  of  iinirodet  we  may  supply  0  ^eo?,  and  then  take 
TO  TTvevfJia  as  object  of  the  verb  ;  or  to  irpevjia  may  be  taken  as 
subject  and  '^iJ.d^  supplied  as  object.  In  the  former  case  to 
TrvevjjLa  means  the  human  spirit  breathed  into  man  by  God  {cf. 
Gen.  2^,  Is.  42^,  Eccles.  12^,  Num.  16--  27^'',  Zech.  12^,  Heb.  12^). 

This  has  the  advantage  that  e-KtiroOel  and  KaTcpuaev  then 
have  the  same  subject,  and  seems  on  the  whole  better.  Kctro)- 
Ktaev  contains  a  hint  of  God's  rightful  ownership  through 
creation. 

On  the  other  hand,  -zh  irveuiia  as  subject  would  mean  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  whom  this  would  be  the  only  reference  in  the  epistle.  In  favour  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  dwelling  in'man 
is  repeatedly  found  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  early  Christian  literatiu-e.  Cf. 
Ezek.  36",  Rom.  8"'-,  i  Cor.  3"  xh  ■zvb\J[ioc  toO  Osou  sv  ufitv  oIasI, 
Hermas,  Sim.  v,  6',  Mand.  iii,  i,  v,  2,  De  aleatoribus,  3. 

Weinel,  Wirkungen  des  Geistes  und  der  Geiste,  p.  159,  suggests  that 
IxticoOsI  here  (like  XuxeiTe,  Eph.  4^°)  refers  to  the  idea  of  Hermas,  Sim. 
V,  6%  ix,  32,  that  God  has  given  us  as  a  deposit  a  pure  spirit,  which  we 
are  bound  to  return  to  him  unimpaired.  "  God  jealously  requires  back 
the  spirit,  pure  as  he  gave  it."  But  this  interesting  interpretation  is 
not  supported  by  any  clear  indication  in  the  context. 

If  taken  thus  as  a  declarative  sentence,  the  quoted  passage 
means  "  God  is  a  jealous  lover."  This  obviously  suits  perfectly 
the  preceding  context. 

By  some  the  sentence  is  taken  interrogatively.  It  will  then  mean, 
"Does  the  Spirit,  set  within  us  by  God,  desire  to  the  extent  of  becom- 
ing jealous  ? "  and  will  express  the  incompatibility  of  the  Spirit  with 
the  sin  of  jealousy.  But  (i)  this  would  require  [xtq  to  introduce  the 
question ;  (2)  ip06vo?  is  too  weak  a  word  after  xiXs^xot,  jj-ax^t)  ^oveuexs ; 
and  (3)  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence  becomes  altogether  far 
less  suited  to  the  context. 

Mayor',  pp.  1 41-145  gives  a  convenient  and  full  summary  of  the 
various  views  held  about  this  verse,  relating  to  (i)  the  construction  of 
•jcpbi;  q)66vov,  (2)  the  meaning  of  ■Kphq  966VOV,  (3)  the  subject  of  sxtTCoSei. 
A  large  amount  of  material  is  to  be  found  in  Heisen,  Novae  hypotheses, 
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pp.  881-928,  Pott,  "Excursus  IV,"  pp.  329-355,  and  Gebser,  pp.  329- 
346,  who  gives  the  views  of  commentators  at  length.  See  also  W. 
Grimm,  Studien  tmd  Kritlken,  vol.  xxvii,  1854,  pp.  934-956;  and  Kim, 
Shidien  und  Kritiken,  vol.  Ixxvii,  1904,  pp.  127-133,  593-604,  where 
the  conjecture  nPOSTONON  for  nPOS^GONON  (first  proposed 
by  Wetstein,  1730)  is  elaborately,  but  unconvincingly,  defended,  and 
the  quotation  explained  as  a  combination  of  Ps.  42'  and  Eccles.  12'.  P. 
Corssen,  Goltingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1893,  pp.  596  /.,  defends  the 
conjecture  exfrcoOslTe,  and  the  sense:  "In  envy  ye  desire:  but  the 
Spirit  which  God  hath  put  within  you  giveth  greater  grace;  sub- 
ject yourselves,  therefore,  to  God." 

xaTwxtaev]  Bji^A  minnP''"''. 

y.ax(pxif]a£v]  KLP  minnpi"  £f  vg  boh  syr"'^  The  weight  of  external 
evidence  leads  to  a  (somewhat  doubtful)  decision  for  xaxcpxcasv. 

6.  fiei^ova  Se  SiBcj^civ  X'^P''^-  God  makes  rigorous  require- 
ments of  devotion,  but  gives  gracious  help  in  order  that  men 
may  be  able  to  render  the  undivided  allegiance  which  he  ex- 
acts. The  subject  of  BlSojctiv  is  clearly  0  6e6<;  (cf.  KaTWKiaev). 
That  the  phrase  is  drawn  from,  and  directly  prepares  for,  the 
quotation  from  Proverbs  which  follows  makes  it  unlikely  that 
this  sentence  is  part  of  the  quotation  of  v.  *. 

li^eL^ova.  The  comparative  is  most  naturally  taken  as  mean- 
ing "greater  grace  in  view  of  the  greater  requirement." 

Another  interpretation  is  that  of  Bede:  "major em  gralianf  dominus 
dat  quam  amicitia  mundr' ;  so  also  many  other  commentators. 

%apit'.  The  context  seems  to  require  that  this  be  under- 
stood of  the  "gracious  gift"  of  aid  to  fulfil  the  requirement  of 
whole-hearted  allegiance.  Cf.  i  Pet.  3^  Eph.  4^.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  %apt?,  cf.  ].  A.  Robinson,  Ephcsians,  pp.  221  f. 

Those  who  take  x^ptv  in  the  sense  of  "favour,"  i.  e.  not  the  means 
of  complying,  but  a  reward  for  complying,  have  difficulty  with  (letXova, 
which  is  then  inappropriate ;  and  the  idea  itself  suits  the  context  less 
well. 

ho  \eyet,  sc.  V  'ypc-4>V  or  o  de6<;.  A  regular  formula  of  quo- 
tation, Eph.  48  s^*,  Heb.  3^ ;  Sto  (cf.  Gen.  lo^.  Num.  21^^)  means 
that  the  truth  just  affirmed  has  given  rise  to  the  sacred  utter- 
ance to  be  quoted.  On  the  formula,  see  Surenhusius,  BZ/SXo? 
KaTaXXa77)9,  1713,  p.  g. 
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The  quotation  from  Prov.  3^^  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
main  position  of  the  preceding  passage,  vv.  ^-^,  viz.  that  God  will 
not  yield  to  Pleasure  a  part  of  the  allegiance  of  men's  hearts,  but 
that  by  his  grace  he  enables  men  to  render  to  him  undivided 
allegiance.  "So  says  the  Scripture:  'God  is  opposed  to  the 
proud  and  worldly,  it  is  the  humble  who  receive  his  gift  of 
grace.'  Hence  (w.  ''^•)  to  gain  his  favour  we  must  humble 
ourselves  before  him."  The  quotation  thus  has  the  important 
function  of  making  the  transition  from  the  negative  to  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  the  subject,  cf.  the  use  of  it  in  Clem.  Rom.  30^. 

The  quotation  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  LXX  of  Prov.  3",  except 
that  h  6e6q  is  substituted  for  xupco?.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  same 
quotation  in  i  Pet.  5*  and  Clem.  Rom.  30,  and  is  probably  due  to  a 
common  form  of  popular  quotation. 

On  the  theory  of  Oort  (1885)  and  Gratz  (1892-94),  that  the  ob- 
scure Hebrew  DvS  in  the  passage  quoted  is  a  corruption  of  D-iriSN,  which 
has  been  preserved  in  James,  i  Peter,  and  Clem.  Rom.,  see  Toy  on 
Prov.  3". 

vTrepr](^dvoL<;^  "haughty  persons,"  here  applied  to  those  who, 
despising  the  claims  of  God,  devote  themselves  to  worldly  pleas- 
ures and  position,  and  insolently  look  down  on  others,  especially 
on  the  humble  pious.  They  are  haughty  both  toward  God  and 
toward  men,  and  are  here  identified  with  the  "friends  of  the 
world."    Cf.  ii»  2^-^  51-6. 

On  vireprj^avLa,  cf.  Ps.  3123,  Ecclus.  lo^- 12.  is^  2  Mace.  9"-  ^^ 
Ps.  Sol.  2"  (where  Pompey  is  described  as  setting  himself  up 
against  God),  4^8,  and  see  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xxix. 

avTLTdaaerai^  "opposes,"  cf.  v.  ■*  and  Acts  i8^  Rom.  13^, 
Jas.  56. 

raireLVo't'; ,  "humble  persons."  Here  applied  primarily  to 
those  who  are  humble  toward  God  {cf.  v.  ^  vTOTayrjre,  v.  ^° 
Tair€tP(o97)T€  evca-mov  Kvpiou),  but  not  without  thought  of  the 
same  persons'  lowly  position  in  the  community,  cf.  i^"  2^. 

Spitta  (pp.  1 1 7-1 23)  has  ingeniously  argued  that  the  unidentifiable 
quotation  in  v.  ^  is  from  the  apocryphal  book  "Eldad  and  Modad"  (cf. 
Num.  II"--').    This  work  is  referred  to  by  Hermas  {Vis.  ii,  3O,  and 
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Lightfoot  suggests  that  the  quotation  given  as  ypayif)  in  Clem.  Rom.  23"- 
and  as  6  %po(friTiY.hq  Xdyoc;  in  2  Clem.  Rom.  ii^-i,  as  well  as  the  one 
in  Clem.  Rom.  17^,  come  from  it.  Spitta  believes  that,  besides  furnish- 
ing the  quotation,  it  has  also  influenced  the  context  here  in  James. 

The  basis  of  his  view  is  an  exegesis  which  translates  the  passage  thus : 
"Think  ye  that  the  Scripture  says  in  vain  concerning  envy:  'It  (i.  e. 
envy)  longeth  to  possess  the  Spirit  which  He  hath  made  to  dwell  in  us ; 
but  He  giveth  (because  of  that  envy)  greater  grace  (to  us) '  ?  " 

This  suggests  to  Spitta,  following  Surenhusius  and  Schottgen,  the  situ- 
ation of  Num.  ii24-29j  where  Eldad  and  Modad  are  complained  of  by  the 
envious  Joshua  because  they  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  no 
longer  rests  on  him  and  the  others  of  the  Seventy  Elders.  The  haggadic 
development  (Wiinsche,  Midrasch  Bcmidbar  Rabba,  pp.  408/.)  em- 
phasised the  greater  grace  granted  to  Eldad  and  Modad,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  R.  Tanchuma  (Bemidbar  r.  15)  as  due  to  their  greater 
humility,  since  they  modestly  declined  to  be  included  in  the  number 
of  the  Seventy. 

The  resemblance  is  here  striking,  provided  the  underl3dng  exegesis 
of  James  be  once  accepted.  But  that  requires  the  conjecture  ^Oovslte 
for  9ov£U£T£  in  v.  ^,  and  the  consequent  understanding  of  the  whole 
passage  as  dealing  primarily  with  966V01;  as  its  topic.  It  would  thus 
make  necessary  a  wholly  different  apprehension  of  the  author's  purpose 
from  that  presented  above. 

Some  of  the  confirmatory  resemblances  which  Spitta  finds  between 
James  and  passages  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  connection 
with  Eldad  and  Modad  are  curious.  Thus,  Hermas,  Vis.  ii,  3S  cf.  Jas. 
4';  Clem.  Rom.  23  (2  Clem.  Rom.  11),  cf.  Jas.  4''-  St-^uxo',  TaXatxupV 
aa-ue,  3I8  axaTaaxaata,  i^  5"^- ;   Clem.  Rom.  17^,  cf.  Jas.  4'^  dx[t.iq. 

Spitta  would  also  connect  with  Eldad  and  Modad  the  unlocated  quo- 
tation in  Clem.  Rom.  46-,  in  which  he  finds  some  resemblance  to  the 
story  of  Korah,  Num.  16.  And  he  compares  Hermas,  Vis.  iii,  6  Sim. 
viii,  8,  which  seem  to  him  to  allude  to  this  passage. 

But  the  evidence  collected  is  not  sufficient  to  overturn  the  more 
natural  interpretation  of  the  general  course  of  thought  in  the  context. 
Spitta's  theory  introduces  a  whole  series  of  incongruous  ideas,  which 
have  no  good  connection  with  what  precedes  and  lead  to  nothing  in 
what  follows ;   and  it  must  be  pronounced  fantastic. 

7-10.  Practical  exhortation  to  the  choice  of  God  instead  of 
pleasure  as  the  chief  end. 

These  verses  are  addressed  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
who  are  all  subject  to  these  moral  dangers,  and  some  of  whom 
may  be  supi)osed  to  be  liable  to  the  reproach  contained  in 
vTreprj<^avoL^  dfxapTcoXoi^  8L\pv^ot, 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  James's  religious  ideal  of  penitent  de- 
votion to  God  here  diverges  from  the  Stoic  ideal  of  reason  as  ruler 
over  all  passion  and  desire,  which  is  given  as  the  teaching  of  the  Jewish 
law  in  4  Mace.  5". 

7.  ow,  "in  view  of  the  relation  of  God  and  his  service  to 
the  pursuit  of  worldly  pleasures."  Cf.  for  similar  grounding  of 
practical  exhortations,  Rom.  131-  1419,  Gal.  51  6^°,  Eph.  4^^  (hio) 
5l^  Col.  2i«  3'-  s.  12, 

viroTdyTjTe,  "  submit  yourselves "  (A.V. ;  better  than  R.V.  "be 
subject"),  i.  e.  "become  Tairetpol''  (vJ),  cf.  TaireivcoOijTe,  v.  ^°. 

On  this  and  the  eight  following  aorist  imperatives,  the  more 
"pungent"  form,  see  note  on  i^. 

On  the  passive  aorist  with  the  significance  of  the  middle  voice,  which 
is  a  common  phenomenon  of  the  late  language,  cf.  Buttmann,  §  113.  4 
(Eng.  transl.  p.  51);  Winer,  §  39.  2 ;  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  pp. 
152-163,  especially  p.  163;    note  txapavOiQaeTat  i",  TaxetvwOYjTS  4'". 

uTCOT<4aao[jiac  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  of  voluntary  submission 
to  God  only  in  Heb.  12 3,  where  the  analogy  of  submission  to  earthly 
fathers  has  occasioned  the  use  of  the  word.  It  is  also  found  in  Ps.  37' 
62''  ^,  Hag.  2'8,  2  Mace.  9",  in  the  sense  of  general  submission  of  the 
whole  soul  to  God.  Submission  is  more  than  obedience,  it  involves 
humility  (Calvin). 

avTiarijTe  Se  rw  hia^oKw.  "Take  a  bold  stand  in  resisting 
temptations  to  worldliness  sent  by  'the  prince  of  this  world* 
(Jn.  14^"),  and  you  will  be  successful." 

This  idea  seems  to  have  been  a  commonplace  of  early  Christian 
thought;  cf.  I  Pet.  5«'  ',  where,  as  here,  the  quotation  of  Prov.  3" 
precedes,  but  where  it  is  better  not  to  assume  literary  connection  with 
James.  For  the  conception  of  a  fight  with  the  devil,  cf.  Eph.  6"  '•  and 
see  Weinel,  Wirkungen  des  Gcstes  und  der  Geiste,  pp.  17/. 

The  following  passages  may  be  compared : 

Hermas,  Mand.  xii,  5-  Suvarat  6  Std^oXoi;  avxcxa^vCtlcoEt,  xaraxaXat- 
aai  Se  oij  BuvotTat.  edv  ouv  dtvTtaxaO^Ts  auxM,  vtxif)6el<;  (peu^eTat  iy'  ujawv 
xaTT)ffxu(J.!xlvo<;. 

Test.  XII  Patr.  Ncphlh.  8^  lav  ouv  xal  ufiet?  IpyaaYjaOe  xb  xaX6v  .  .  . 
h  StipoXoq  (peussxat  i^'  uixwv,  Issach.  7'  xauxa  xal  ujxeti;,  xlxva  [xou,  icot- 
etxe,  xal  xav  icveufia  xou  BeXfap  (peu^sxatt  dt^'  u[j.wv,  Benj.  5  2,  Dan  5'. 

In  these  passages  from  Test.  XII  Patr.,  however,  the  thought  is 
different ;  good  conduct  is  there  the  means  by  which  the  devil  is  driven 
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off,  and  the  idea  is  that  right  action  diminishes  the  chance  of  being 
tempted  later  on.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  is  merely  saying  that 
boldness  will  avail  against  the  tempter. 

8.  iyyiaare,  as  those  who  wish  to  be  in  the  closest  possible 
relation  to  God. 

It  is  assumed  throughout  that  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the 
persons  addressed  is  right.  They  intend  to  be  God's  servants, 
but  by  yielding  to  natural  inclinations  they  are  in  practise 
verging  toward  a  state  of  ^xOpa  tov  deov. 

To  draw  near  to  God  is  used  of  the  priests  in  the  temple, 
Ex.  19",  Ezek.  44^^  It  is  half  figurative  in  Ex.  24^,  Is.  29^^, 
and  wholly  so  in  such  passages  as  the  following:  Hos.  12^, 
Wisd.  619  (20)^  Judith  8",  Heb.  f^  (cf.  4^^) ;  cf.  Ps.  145I8,  Deut.  4, 
and  Philo's  comment  in  De  migr.  Abr.  11,  M.  p.  445.  Test. 
XII  Patr.  Dan  6^  iyyicrare  Tq>  Oeu>,  is  an  instructive  parallel. 

iyyiaei  corresponds  to  jxeC^ova  SlBcoo-lv  %apti^,  v.  ^ ;  as  well 
as  to  (jiev^eraij  v.  L 

Cf.  Zech.  I',  on  which  James  is  very  likely  dependent,  2  Chron.  15', 
Mai.  3',  Ps.  145". 

KaOapiaare  ;(;etpa?,  "make  your  outward  conduct  pure." 
From  the  ritual  washing  to  make  fit  for  religious  duties  {e.  g. 
Gen.  35'',  Ex.  3o"-2i),  which  was  perfectly  familiar  in  N.  T. 
times  {cf.  Mk.  y^),  sprang  a  figurative  use  of  language,  e.  g.  Is. 
i'^,  Job  179  22^°,  I  Tim.  2*,  Clem.  Rom.  29^  In  Ps.  23^  aOcpo'i 
X^po-lp  Kal  Kadapo^  ttj  KapSia,  and  in  Ecclus.  381°  the  combina- 
tion found  in  James  is  already  complete. 

Xeipo-f,  KapSia'i.  For  the  omission  of  the  article,  cf.  Schmie- 
del-Winer,  §  19.  7,  where  it  is  explained  under  the  rule  that 
pairs  of  nouns  often  omit  the  article. 

dfxapT(a\oi.  A  sharp  term  is  used  to  strike  the  conscience  of 
the  reader,  and  is  then  partly  explained  by  the  parallel  Bixpvxoi. 
Half-hearted  Christians,  such  as  James  desires  to  stir  to  better 
things,  are  in  reality  nothing  but  "world's  people" — a  reproach 
meant  to  startle  and  sting.  8i\puxoi,  "doubters,"  is  entirely 
parallel. 
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The  word  apiapTwXd?  is  very  rare  in  secular  Greek,  but  there,  as  in 
the  O.  T.  and  N.  T.,  has  the  sense  of  "hardened  sinner,"  "bad  man," 
cj.  Plutarch,  De  and.  poet.  7,  p.  25  C,  the  standing  phrase  xeXwvat  xotl 
dlJLapTwXot,  Mt.  9""-,  etc.,  and  the  application  of  apLapTuXo?  to  heathen, 
I  Mace.  i^\  Gal.  2'^,  etc.  Cf.  Enoch  58  38'  452  94"  952.  3.  '  96i.  '■  *. 
Suidas  defines  a[L(xpzoikoi  as  o\  xotpavopLfiy  ctu'1,^v  icpoatpouiievot  xal  ^tov 
SteyOapixivov  (iaTca^6[jL£vot. 

d<ypi(TaT€  KapBia'i.  dypo-i  means  "clean,"  "pure,"  ceremo- 
nially (Jn.  11"),  and  so  morally.  The  latter  development  had 
already  been  made  (otherwise  than  in  the  case  of  ayio^)  in 
secular  Greek  use. 

Cf.  I  Pet.  I"  xaq  (}"JX^?  tiyiwv  Tjyvix.oTS^  ev  x^  uxaxoij  T^q  dtXTjBefotc;, 
Is.  I",  and  especially  Ps.  24*  73'^ 

Bi\pvxot.  It  is  here  implied  that  Bl\1/vx^cl  involves  some  de- 
filement from  the  world,  cf.  Hermas,  Mand.  ix,  7  Kaddpiaov  rrjv 
Kaphiav  GOV  ctirb  t?}9  Sti/'v;^ia9.  Test.  XII  Patr.  Aser  3-,  ol 
BnrpocroiiroL  ovk.  elal  rou  Oeov  dXKd  rat?  eirtOvjXLavi  avToyv 
hovKevovaLV^  is  an  excellent  commentary  on  this  verse. 

9.  "Make  yourselves  wretched,  mourn,  lament;  that  is  a 
state  of  mind  more  suited  to  a  Christian  than  worldly  gaiety 
and  joy!" 

This  is  primarily  a  call  to  repentance ;  but,  more  than  that, 
it  is  a  vehemently  expressed  recommendation  of  sober  earnest- 
ness as  the  proper  mood  of  a  Christian,  in  contrast  to  a  light 
and  frivolous  spirit.  The  writer  was  a  sober  man  who  felt  the 
seriousness  of  living,  and  wished  that  others  should  feel  and 
express  it;   in  a  word,  a  Puritan. 

The  force  of  James's  exhortation  must  not  be  reduced  by  in- 
terpretation, nor  its  range  unduly  limited.  There  is  positive 
emphasis  on  the  sadness,  and  even  anguish,  which  is  appropri- 
ate to  the  readers'  actual  situation,  and  which  they  ought  to 
seek,  not  try  to  avoid,  cf.  Mt.  5^.  Yet  neither  must  the  words 
be  misunderstood  as  representing  that  a  cheerfulness  founded 
on  the  joy  of  faith  is  wrong  for  a  soul  which  knows  itself  at  one 
with  God  {cf.  i^f).  James  is  not  giving  a  complete  directory 
for  conduct  at  all  times,  but  is  trying  by  the  unexpected  inten- 
sity of  his  language  to  startle  half-hearted  Christians  into  a 
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searching  of  heart  and  a  self-consecration  which  he  beheves 
essential  to  their  eternal  salvation. 

For  the  same  mood,  due  to  a  different  cause,  cf.  Ecclcs.  7'-',  cf.  also 
Ecclus.  2i2o  2713.  Jer.  4'^  f-  9'''-  and  some  of  the  other  prophetic  par- 
allels, such  as  Joel  i'"^-,  Mic.  2%  Zech.  ii^,  have  some  resemblance, 
but  differ  in  that  in  those  passages  the  impending  punishment  is  made 
prominent.    They  are  nearer  to  Jas.  5'  {cf.  especially  Zech.  ii^). 

Ta\aLTrcopT]craT€  "make  yourselves  wretched,"  cf.  5^ 

The  word  TaXaixtopo?  and  derivatives  are  employed  both  in  secular 
and  BibUcal  use  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  whether  strictly  physical 
or  general,  often  representing  some  form  of  Hebrew  iic';  cf.  Tob.  13"', 
2  Mace.  4^',  4  Mace.  16',  Ps.  12^  Mic.  2*,  Ps.  38',  Jer.  12'=,  Rom.  j^*, 
Rev.  3",  Clem.  Rom.  23'  ■nxkal-Kutgoi  ebtv  ol  St'^^uxot. 

raXatTTcopoo  in  itself  is  not  limited  to  mental  anguish,  nor  to 
repentance.  It  is  here  used  in  order  to  make  a  sharp  contrast 
with  the  pleasures  which  the  persons  addressed  are  seeking. 
They  had  better,  says  James,  make  wretchedness  their  aim,  and 
so  humble  themselves  in  penitence  and  obedience  before  God. 

The  paraphrase  of  Grotius,  "affligite  ipsos  vosmet  jejuniis  et  aliis  cor- 
poris axXiQpaYWYfatc;,"  which  corresponds  to  the  view  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  commentators  (e.  g.  Est :  opera  pcenalia  subite)  goes  further 
than  the  text. 

Trevdrjcrare  Kal  KXavaare,  "mourn  and  lament."  Cf.  2  Sam. 
191,  Neh.  89,  Mt.  5S  Mk.  i6i«,  Lk.  6^\  Rev.  i8"-  ^'-  ^\ 

irevOeZv  "expresses  a  self-contained  grief,  never  violent  in 
its  manifestations"  {Lex.);  see  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  Ixv.  But 
the  two  words  are  here  used  merely  to  secure  a  forcible  fulness 
of  expression. 

There  is  no  ground  for  taking  xsvOi^aate  specifically  of  an  outward 
garb  of  mourning. 

iuevOY)c73fTe  xal  xXaiaars]  SA  omit  xal ;  perhaps  by  accidental  confu- 
sion of  IvA.1  with  KAA — .  The  omission  would  connect  TCveTjaaTe  with 
the  preceding,  and  separate  it  from  xTvOtuaaxe  in  a  very  unnatural  way. 

6  7eXaj9  vixoiv^  pertaining  to  their  present  easy  ways.  This 
sentence  makes  the  preceding  words  more  intelligible. 
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ek  -KevOo^,  cf.  Amos.  8^°,  Tob.  2^,  Prov.  14^3,  i  Mace,  i^^  9^. 

juerarpaTTT^rco,  a  poetical  word  which  "seems  not  to  have  been 
used  in  Attic"  (L.  and  S.).  In  the  Greek  O.  T.  it  is  used  in 
4  Mace.  6^,  and  by  Aquila  in  Ezek.  i^,  Symmachus  in  Ezek.  10". 

{AeTaTpaxTjTu]  BP  minn. 

(jLET3£jTpczci)T)Tw]  tN/VKL  minnp'^f.  Apparently  an  emendation,  sub- 
stituting a  more  familiar  verb. 

KaTi](f)eLav J  "dejection,"  "gloominess,"  from  ^ar?;^?/?,  "of  a 
downcast  look."  In  accordance  with  its  origin  the  word  refers 
primarily  to  the  outward  expression  of  a  heavy  heart,  cf.  the 
publican  in  Lk.  18'^.  The  word  (not  found  in  LXX;  nor  else- 
where in  N.  T.)  is  frequently  used  of  dejection  due  to  shame, 
and  this  association  may  have  governed  the  choice  of  it  here. 
Cf.  Lex.,  L.  and  S.,  Wetstein,  for  many  examples ;  and  see  Field, 
Notes  on  the  Translation  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  238. 

10.  raTretz^co^T^re  "humble  yourselves."  James  here  returns 
to  the  starting-point  of  his  exhortation  (v.  ^  Taireivol^),  and 
sums  up  in  raTveivoiOrjTe  the  several  acts  directed  in  w.  ^-^, 
This  act  implies  single-hearted  faith,  and  such  a  soul  has  a  sure 
reward  from  God,  cf.  i^  See  references  in  Lex.  s.  v.  ra-weivo- 
t^poavvr],  and  cf.  Ecclus.  2^^  01  (^o^ovjxevoL  KvpLOv  .  .  .  ivonnov 
avTOv  raireivuxyovcnv  ra'i  xf/vx^'^  avjoiv^  3I8  71^.  raTreiPoco 
means  "to  confess  and  deplore  one's  spiritual  httleness  and 
unworthiness "  (Lex.). 

On  the  use  of  the  passive  aorist,  cf.  note  on  viroTayTjTe,  v.  L 

ivw-KLOv  Kvpiov.    KvpLOv  here  means  God ;   cf.  w.  ^'  ^'  ^ 

vxpoicreij  i.  e.  morally  and  spiritually,  by  his  presence  (vv.  ^'  '•  ^ 

and  i^) ;    and  in  the  glory  of  eternal  life  (i^^  58);  cf.  Lk.  i^^^ 

Mt.  27,^^,  Lk.  141^  iS^*,  2  Cor.  11^  ifxavrov  Taireivoiv  iVa  vixei<i 

V}l/(i)d7]T€. 

I  Pet.  s*  bears  close  resemblance  in  form,  and  is  noticeable  because 
of  the  complicated  resemblance  of  the  context  in  Jas.  4  and  i  Pet.  5. 
But  the  meaning  is  different.  Here  in  James  it  is  a  humbling  of  the 
soul  before  God,  with  repentance,  and  is  in  contrast  to  uxsprjyavfa. 
I  Peter  is  exhorting  to  a  spirit  of  submissiveness  to  God  (tt)v  xpaxatav 
Xetpa  ToO  OsoO),  even  when  his  providence  appears  in  the  hardships 
of  persecution  (v.  '  xifjv  (xlptpivav  ufjiuv  extpftj^avxei;  Itc'  auxdv),  cf.  also 
I  Pet.  ii"  3"  412  ff-. 
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11-12.  "Do  not  talk  harshly  of  one  another.  He  who  judges 
his  brother,  sets  himself  above  the  law  of  love,  and  infringes  on 
the  prerogative  of  God,  who  alone  is  lawgiver  and  judge." 

Vv.  ^^  and  ^^  come  in  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  much  as  5'^'^°  is 
attached  as  an  appendix  after  the  whole  epistle  has  received 
a  fitting  conclusion  in  5".  The  thought  of  the  writer  reverts 
{cf.  1^6  3I-10)  to  those  facts  of  life  which  had  given  him  the  text 
for  his  far-reaching  discussion  and  exhortation  (4^"^°),  and  be- 
fore passing  to  other  matters  he  offers  an  example  of  how  one 
particular  form  of  M«%^  is  at  variance  with  a  proper  attitude  to 
God.  The  writer  still  has  fully  in  mind  the  great  opposition 
of  the  world  and  God,  and  hence  probably  arises  the  somewhat 
strained  form  in  which  the  rebuke  of  vv.  "-^^  jg  couched. 

Criticism  of  others  is  often  occasioned  by  a  supposed  moral 
lapse,  and  it  may  well  be,  as  Schneckenburger  suggests,  that 
this  was  what  James  had  here  specially  in  mind.  If  that  were 
the  case  these  verses  would  be  a  very  neat  turning  of  the  tables, 
quite  in  the  style  of  this  epistle  {cf.  2 2^),  and  the  pecuHar  form 
of  the  rebuke,  and  its  attachment  as  an  appendix,  would  also  be 
partly  accounted  for.  To  this  would  correspond  the  address 
aSeKcjiOL^  v.  ",  to  which  /xoi^i^aAtSe?,  v.  ^,  duaprcoXoi^  Bi\pv)(pi; 
V.  ^,  present  a  marked  contrast  but  no  real  contradiction.  This 
passage  in  James  would  then  correspond  closely  with  the  mode 
of  thought  of  Rom.  14^°,  where  the  KaToXaXid  rebuked  is  occa- 
sioned by  laxity  and  by  intolerance,  and  where,  as  here,  the 
reader  is  told  that  such  judgment  may  safely  be  left  to  God  the 
Judge. 

11.  K-araXaXeTre,  "talk  against,"  "defame,"  "speak  evil" 
(A.V.),  usually  applied  to  harsh  words  about  the  absent. 

On  the  present  imperative,  cf.  Winer,  §  43,  3,  §  56,  i,  b; 
Buttmann,  §  139,  6;  Gildersleeve,  Syntax,  §  415.  Contrast 
the  aorists  of  w.  ^-^°.  The  present  is  here  appropriate  in  the 
sense  "desist  from."  KaraXaXm  is  habitual  and  should  be 
stopped. 

The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  writers  of  the  Koine  (Polyb.  Diod. 
C.  I.  G.  1770;  see  L.  and  S.)  and  in  the  Greek  O.  T. ;  cf.  Ps.  loi', 
where  -cbv  xataXaXouvca  XiOpa  t6v  icXTifffov  auxou  evidently  refers  to 
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a  generally  recognised  type  of  evil-doer,  also  Ps.  50".     Cf.  2  Cor.  12" 
IpiGfat,  xaxaXaXtaf,  (j;tOuptcj|i,o(,  i  Pet.  2\  Rom.  i'". 

See  Clem.  Rom.  30^-  '  35^,  etc.,  2  Clem.  Rom.  4',  Hermas, 
Sim.  vi,  5^,  viii,  7^,  ix,  26^ ;  Mand.  ii,  2 ;  Barn.  20 ;  Test.  XII 
Patr.  Gad  3'  5^ 

What  is  meant  here  is  indulgence  in  unkind  talk.  Nothing  indicates 
that  anything  more  is  intended  than  the  harsh  criticism  common  in 
ancient  and  modern  daily  life.  It  is  not  directed  especially  against 
the  mutual  backbiting  of  the  teachers  (4^*  ^■).  For  such  a  view  as,  e.  g. 
Pfleiderer's,  that  this  is  a  polemic  against  Marcion's  attitude  of  superi- 
ority to  the  Jewish  law,  there  is  no  more  reason  (note  the  address  dSeXyoO 
than  for  the  idea  (Schneckenburger)  of  a  rebuke  of  those  who  tore  Paul's 
character  to  pieces  behind  his  back. 

a8€K(f)o{  marks  a  transition,  but  here,  as  in  i^^  2^  a  minor 
one. 

aSeX^oVj  rov  aheKj)ov  avTOv^  with  a  certain  pathetic  emphasis. 
So  in  I  Jn.  2^  4-". 

Kp[v<j)v^  cf.  Mt.  7^,  and  note  that  this  is  interpreted  in  the 
parallel  Lk.  6"  by  the  substitution  of  KaraSLKci^eiP,  "con- 
demn," cf.  Rom.  2*.  For  similar  cases  of  two  participles  under 
one  article,  cf.  i^^,  Jn.  52^. 

KaToXaXel  vojxov  Koi  Kpivei  vojxov^  i.  e.  in  so  far  as  he  thereby 
violates  the  royal  law  of  love  (2^,  note  the  context  preceding 
the  precept  in  Lev.  19^*),  and  so  sets  himself  up  as  superior  to 
it.     Speaking  against  the  law  involves  judging  the  law. 

vojjLov,  i.  e.  the  whole  code  of  morals  accepted  by  the  readers, 
as  i-^  2^.  voixo^  without  the  article  does  not  here  dififer  from 
0  v6{j.o<;.  The  particular  clause  in  question  is  evidently  the 
"second  great  commandment,"  cf.  the  phrase  rov  ifKrjffiop,  v.  i^. 

Troir}T7]<i  vofxov,  cf.  1^2  f-  (and  note),  Rom.  2'^^,  i  Mace.  2". 
These  are  the  only  cases  in  the  Bible  of  this  phrase,  which  in 
secular  Greek  means  "lawgiver,"  not  "doer  of  the  law." 

/cptTT^?,  thus  claiming  a  superiority  to  the  law  such  as  belongs 
to  God  alone.  The  judge  is  here  thought  of,  not  as  himself 
acting  under  law,  but  more  as  the  royal  judge,  the  fountain  of 
right,  i.  e.  such  a  judge  as  God  is — an  idea  of  KpLTr)<i  which  in- 
cludes vofj.o6eTr)<;. 
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xptTTj?  is  not  to  be  expanded  into  v.gin-^<;  v6(xou,  "critic  of  the  law" 
(f/.  v6[j.ov  xp{v£t<;),  as  is  done  by  many  commentators,  for  that  idea 
has  already  been  fully  expressed,  while  in  v.piiiiq  we  have  evidently  a 
new  idea  and  a  step  forward  in  the  argument. 

V.  "  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  thought  of  Rom.  2*  14^,  but 
the  resemblance  does  not  imply  literary  dependence. 

12.  et9.  "One  is  lawgiver  and  judge,  He,  namely,  who  is 
able,"  etc.     Cf.  Mt.  19^^  eh  icTlv  6  aja66<;. 

eh  is  the  subject,  vo}xo6eTT)^  koI  KpLTrj<;  the  predicate;  0 
hvpdp.evo<i  is  in  apposition  with  €49. 

God,  not  Christ,  appears  clearly  intended  here;  0  KpiTrj^  in 
5^  is  not  decisive  against  this,  and  voiioOevq';  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  used  of  God,  while  eh  eariv  unequivocally  means  God. 
eh  is  used  in  order  to  emphasise  the  uniqueness,  not  the  unity, 
of  the  lawgiver. 

vo^oden]<i.  Elsewhere  in  the  Bible  only  Ps.  920.  See  2  Esd. 
78-  3.  Cf.  vofxoOeTMv,  2  Mace.  31^,  4  Mace.  5",  Heb.  7"  8^ 
Very  frequent  in  Philo. 

The  word  is  here  added  to  kplttj^  because  the  latter  does  not 
fully  express  the  idea  of  complete  superiority  to  the  law. 

voixoOixT]?]  BP. 

h  votAoOsTT)?]  all  others. 

The  reading  without  the  article  makes  voiioOlTYjq  predicate  and  is 
more  expressive.  The  article  was  probably  inserted  to  bring  an  un- 
usual expression  into  conformity  with  the  more  common  type  of  sen- 
tence. 

xotl  xpiTi^?]  om  KL  minn.  External  evidence  here  outweighs,  on  the 
whole,  the  authority  of  the  leclio  brevior. 

0  hvvd}xevo<i  acoaat  Kal  airoXeaaL.  Cf.  Mt.  lo^^  God's  al- 
mighty power,  to  which  we  are  wholly  subject,  gives  him  the 
right  to  judge.  Cf.  Hermas,  Matid.  xii,  6^  top  iravra  hvvdnevov^ 
acoaat  Kal  airoXeaaCj  Sim.  ix,  23''  W  hvvdixevo<i  aTvoKecTat  t) 
cwaat  avrov.  Cf.  Ps.  68^0,  Deut.  32^9,  i  Sam.  2^  2  Kings  5^ 
This  description  of  God  must  have  been  common  in  Jewish  use. 

T19  t-t.     Cf.  Rom.  920  144,  Acts  iii^  Ex.  3". 

13-17.  The  practical  neglect  of  God  seen  in  the  trader's  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  in  himself ;  and  the  futility  of  it. 
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After  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental  sin  of  choosing  pleas- 
ure and  not  God  as  the  chief  end  of  life,  two  paragraphs  follow 
illustrating  by  practical  examples  the  neglect  of  God.  Both 
paragraphs  are  introduced  by  the  same  words,  and  lack  the 
address,  a8e\^0L. 

The  persons  in  mind  in  vv.  "-^'  may  or  may  not  be  Christians. 
V.  ^^  implies  that  these  presumptuous  persons  know  better.  The 
type  of  travelling  traders  referred  to  was  common  among  Jews. 
The  ease  of  travel  in  ancient  times  is  amply  illustrated  by  the 
Book  of  Acts  and  the  epistles  of  Paul.  Cf.  C.  A.  J.  Skeel, 
Travel  in  the  First  Century  after  Christ,  1901;  Zahn,  "Weltver- 
kehr  und  Kirche  wahrend  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte, "  in 
Skizzen  aus  dem  Lehen  der  alien  Kirche"^,  1898. 

13.  aye  vvv^  "come  now,"  ''see  here,"  cf.  5^  aye,  like  ^epe, 
or  Latin  age,  is  usually  an  insistent,  here  a  somewhat  brusque, 
address,     vvv  increases  the  insistency. 

aye  is  wholly  non-biblical  in  its  associations,  Judg.  19^,  2 
Kings  4^*,  Is.  43^  being  the  only  instances  of  the  idiom  in  the 
O.  T. 

ol  Xeyoj^re?,  i.  e.  in  their  hearts,  cf.  i^^  2^*. 

T^  atjptov]  BS  minn  £F  vg  boh  syrpeei"  Jerome. 

xal  aSpiov]  AKLP  minn  syr^ci  Cyr  {cf.  Lk.  13'-  '•). 

A  decision  is  possible  only  on  external  grounds. 

•jcopeuadfjieGa,  xoiiQao[i.ev,  IfJixopeuffiixeGa,  xepS-^aopiev.  The  future  in- 
dicative is  the  consistent  reading  of  B^  (except  xotYjawfjisv)  P  minn 
ff  vg  boh  Cyr. 

The  aorist  subjunctive  (n:opsuCT(i)pL£Ga,  etc.)  is  read  in  each  case  by 
KLS^f  minn.    A  has  xopeuawiisGa,  xotTjawnev,  s^J^xopsuaiixeOa,  xepOYjao^xev. 

The  context  speaks  on  the  whole  for  the  future  indicative.  In  such 
a  case  external  evidence  has  Uttle  weight  {cf.  Rom.  5^). 

TYfvhe  Trjv  TToXtv,  "this  city";  not  "such  a  city"  (A.V. ; 
Luther:  "in  die  und  die  Stadt" ;  Erasmus:  in  hanc  aut  illam 
civitatem) . 

'TTOLrjaojiev,  "pass,"  "spend."  See  Lex.  s.  v.  xoteoj  II.  d,  for 
examples  of  this  meaning,  which  is  said  to  be  confined  to  later 
Greek. 

ifjLTopevaoiJLeOa,  "traffic,"  "do  business." 
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This  word  is  not  very  common  in  the  Greek  0.  T.,  and  is  found  only 
a  few  times  in  this  sense  (c.  g.  Gen.  341°  42^^).  In  secular  Greek  it  is 
used  in  this  sense:  cf.  Thuc.  vii,  13,  and  other  references  in  L.  and  S. 

KepSijaoixeu.  That  travel  is  for  the  purpose  of  gain  was  ob- 
vious to  Greek  thought,  cf.  Anthol.  palat.  Lx,  446  a^po<;  repxpLV 
ayet^  /cepSo9  ttXo'o?. 

The  word  is  used  absolutely,  as  here,  "to  get  gain,"  in  secular  writers, 
e.  g.  Hdt.  viii,  5,  but  is  not  found  in  LXX  (once  in  Symmachus). 

14.  oiTiv€<;,  with  full  classical  meaning,  "of  such  a  nature 
that."    For  the  loose  grammatical  attachment,  cf.  1^  ^-  aurjp 

TO  T?)?  avpiov.  Cf.  Prov.  27^  p-r]  Kavx<^  "^^  ^^^  avpiov^  ov  <yap 
tyivaxTKeK  Tire^erai  r)  eirtovaa^  also  Ecclus.  11^*  f-,  Lk.  12^^  ^■. 
For  a  good  parallel  from  Debarim  rabba  9,  see  Schottgen  or 
Wetstein  on  Jas.  4'''.  Many  parallels  are  to  be  found  in  Philo 
and  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers  (see  Wetstein),  e.  g.  Philo, 
Leg.  alleg.  iii,  80,  p.  132;    Pseudo-Phocylides,  116/.: 

ouSet?  jLuaxxKei  ri  per   avpiov  rj  ri  ped^  wpav  ' 
dffKOTTo^;  ecTTL  ^poTOiv  ddvaro';^  to  Se  /zeXXoJ'  d8r]\ov^ 

Seneca,  Ep.  loi,  especially  §§  4-6,  quam  stidtum  est,  cetatem 
disponere  ne  crastini  quidem  dominum  .  .  .  nihil  sibi  quisquam 
de  fiituro  debet  promittere,  etc.,  etc.  Other  passages  on  the 
uncertainty  of  life  are  collected  by  Plutarch,  Consolatio  ad 
Apollonium,  11,  p.  107,  and  in  Stobaeus,  Anthol.  iv,  cap.  31, 
"Ort  a/3e|3ai09  ?;  TOiv  dvdpcoToov  evirpa^La^  peTairnrTovarj'i 
paScoi^  tt}?  Ti;;^?/?,  where  especially  the  tragedians  are  drawn 
on.  But  in  both  the  N.  T.  and  Philo  the  commonplace  is 
given  a  different  turn:  "let  the  uncertainty  of  life  remind 
you  of  your  dependence  on  God." 

TToia^  "Of  what  character?"  i.  e.^ls'it  secure  or  precarious?" 
The  answer  is:  *'lt  is  a  mere  passing  mist." 

dTpi<i,  "vapour,"  cf.  i".  Cf.  Clem.  Rom.  I'j^  (from  "Eldad 
and  Modad"?)  eyo)  {i.  e.  Abraham)  Se  eipi  ciTpU  dirh  KvOpaf 
("steam  from  a  pot").  For  the  comparison  of  the  life  of  the 
wicked  to  smoke  and  vapour,  cf.  4  Ezra  7",  Apoc.  Bar.  82^. 
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Whether  James  meant  "smoke"  or  "steam"  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. In  the  LXX  the  word  is  several  times  used  of  smoke,  Gen.  19=', 
Lev.  16",  Ecclus.  222*  (?)  2416,  Hos.  13'  (?),  although  it  properly  means 
vapour,  in  distinction  from  xotxvdi;;  cf.  Aristotle,  Meteor,  ii,  4,  p.  359  b. 
The  very  similar  passage  Wisd.  2*  uses  b\}.{yX-(\,  "mist."  Cf.  Ps.  io2» 
ese^txov  wael  xaxvbq  a\  ^\x.kg(xi  (jlou,  Ps.  372". 

Seneca,  Troad.  401,  compares  human  life  to  smoke  (calidis  fumus 
ah  ignibus). 

<ydp  introduces  the  answer  to  Troia  kt\,,  and  also  the  reason 
for  the  whole  rebuke  contained  in  w.  ^^  ^•. 

(f)at,T0iJieu7) ^  eireiTa  /cat  a^aui^ofxeur],  "appearing  and  then 
disappearing,"  with  a  more  delicate  play  on  words  than  is  quite 
reproducible  in  the  English  rendering. 

The  same  contrast  and  play  is  found  in  Aristotle,  Hist.  an.  vi,  7, 
Ps.-Aristotle,  De  mundo,  vi,  22,  and  evidently  was  a  turn  of  expression 
common  in  Greek  usage. 

The  best  text  for  this  verse  is  the  following : 

oYxtvet;  oux  exiG-uotaOe  -zh  tt^^  otD'pcov  luofa  t)  'Cfn^  b\}.G>y\  iz^c,  y&p  late 
[•?)]  Tcpb?  SXfyov  cpatvotxevT),  exetxa  xal  d^avtJ^opidvYj. 

The  various  readings  here  adopted  are  attested  by  either  B  or  X>  or 
both.     The  following  variants  require  comment: 

Tb  tTj?  aSptov]  t^KL  minnp'o'  ff  vg  sah  s3t:p«»''. 

Tot  TTJ?  aD'ptov]  AP  33  minn  syrh^i  boh. 

T^?  aO'ptov]  B. 

The  external  evidence  is  strongly  for  -zh  ttj?  aD'piov,  in  view  of  the  ten- 
dency of  B  to  omit  articles  and  the  demonstrably  emended  character 
of  A  33  {cf.  Prov.  2  7\  which  may  have  been  in  the  emender's  mind). 

The  "intrinsic"  evidence  of  fitness  also  speaks  for  the  retention  of 
•r6.  In  the  text  of  B  (oux,  IxfaTaaOe  t^?  auptov  xot'a  "Qioi]  u[j.d)v)  the 
writer  would  declare  that  the  censured  traders  do  not  know  what  are 
to  be  to-morrow  the  conditions  of  their  life — e.  g.  whether  sickness  or 
health,  fair  weather  or  foul.  In  fact,  however,  the  latter  part  of  this 
same  verse  idx[i.(q  xtX.)  and  v. "  {'Q-qao^t.sy)  show  that  the  uncertainty 
of  life  itself  is  what  he  has  in  mind.  Hence  xofa  cannot  be  connected 
with  IxfaxaaOe  to  form  an  indirect  question,  but  must  be  a  direct  in- 
terrogative introducing  a  direct  question  to  which  d:z[t.lq  xtX.  gives  the 
answer. 

TO(a]  BX*  1518  syrh"!  boh"'"*. 

•TCofa  f&p]  t^'AKLP  minnpi"  vg  boh  syrpe^^. 

quae  autem]  flf. 

The  shorter  and  better  attested  reading  is  to  be  accepted. 
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•J)  I^wiq]  B  omits  f),  doubtless  by  error. 

dsTiJLl?  Ydp]  A  33  vg  boh  omit  y&p.  Doubtless  emendation  to  avoid 
introducing  the  answer  by  ycip.  S  omits  the  whole  clause  i-^iiXq  ^ap 
laxe. 

eats]  B  minn  syri^"!  Jerome. 

I'oxat]  AKP  minn. 

lartv]  L  minn  £E  vg  boh  (was). 

Either  sa-uat  or  saxe  may  well  have  originated  in  an  itacistic  corrup- 
tion of  the  other ;  the  evidence  for  the  two  together  far  outweighs  that 
for  loxtv.  As  between  eoxe  and  eaxat,  external  evidence  (K  is  lacking) 
speaks  on  the  whole  for  iaT:z. 

f)  Tghq  hXifov]  BP  omit  i}.  The  question  is  difficult  to  decide  and 
imimportant  for  the  sense.  An  accidental  agreement  here  between  B 
and  P  is  possible,  but  a  little  improbable.* 

15.   avrl  rov  \eyeiP  properly  belongs  with  Xeyoi're?,  v.  ". 
iau  6  KvpLo<i  OeKrj,  "deo  volcnte" ;   cf.  Acts   iS-^,  i   Cor.   4^^ 
i6^  Rom.  i^  Phil.  2^^-  ^*,  Heb.  6^. 

The  expressions  liiv  Oeb?  diXt],  auv  6sw,  Gsuv  ^ouXofxIvuv,  twv  Gswv 
GeXovTwv,  or  the  equivalent,  were  in  common  use  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  For  references  to  papyri,  see  Deissmann,  Neue  Bihel- 
studien,  1897,  p.  80;  see  also  Lietzmann  on  i  Cor.  4''.  Cf.  Plato, 
Alcih.  I.  p.  13s  D,  Hipp,  major,  p.  286  C,  Laches,  p.  201  C,  Leges,  pp. 
688  E,  799  E,  etc.,  Thecel.  p.  151  D,  Aristophanes,  Pint.  iiSS,  Xeno- 
phon,  Hipparchicus,  9, 8  (Mayor  quotes  many  of  the  passages).  Similar 
expressions  were  also  in  familiar  use  by  the  Romans,  from  whom  the 
modem  deo  volente  is  derived.  Cf.  Lampridius,  Alex.  Sever.  45  si  dii 
voluerint,  Minucius  Felix,  Octavius,  18  "si  deiis  dederit"  vulgi  isle  natu- 
ralis  sermo  esl,  Sallust,  Jug.  14,  19  dels  volenlibus,  Ennius  ap.  Cic.  De  off. 
i,  12,  38  volentibu'  cum  magnis  diis,  Plautus,  Capl.  ii,  3,  94  si  dis  placet, 
id.  Poen.  iv,  2,  88  si  di  volcnt,  Liv.  ix,  19,  15,  absil  invidla  vcrbo.  See 
other  references  in  B.  Erisson,  De  formidis  et  solennibus  populi  Romani 
verbis,  rec.  Conradi,  Halle,  1731,  i,  116  (pp.  63/.);  i,  133  (p.  71);  viii, 
61  (p.  719). 

The  corresponding  formula  inshallah,  "if  God  will,"  has  been  for 
many  centuries  a  common  colloquial  expression  of  modern  Arabic,  cf. 
Lane,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,  ch.  13.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Mohammedans  derived  it  from  the  Syrians,  and 
that  these  had  it  from  the  Greeks.  The  Jews  do  not  seem  to  have  com- 
monly used  any  such  formula  either  in  Biblical  or  in  Talmudic  times. 

•On  this  whole  passage,  see  Corssen,  Gotlingtsche  gdehrte  Anzeigen,  1893,  pp.  578/.;  B. 
Weiss,  Zeitschrift  fUr  wissenschaftlkhe  Tlieologie,  vol.  xxxvii,  1894,  pp.  434/.  The  view  taken 
above  is  substantially  that  of  Corssea.  The  resulting  text  is  the  same  as  that  underlying 
the  translation  of  the  English  R.V. 
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The  use  of  such  formulas  "was  introduced  to  the  Jews  by  the  Moham- 
medans" (L.  Ginzberg,  JE,  art.  "Ben  Sira,  Alphabet  of"). 

The  statement  often  found  that  the  practise  recommended  was  a 
part  of  Jewish  customary  piety  in  N.  T.  times  goes  back  at  least  to  J. 
Gregory,  whose  Notes  and  Observations  on  Some  Passages  of  Scripture, 
first  published  in  1646,  are  reprinted  in  Latin  in  Critici  sacri,  1660, 
vol.  ix.  He  quotes  from  the  "Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira"  (written  not  ear- 
lier than  the  eleventh  century ;  see  JE,  I.  c.)  a  Jewish  instance  of  the 
formula,  and  evidently  based  his  statement  ("mos  erat  inter  JiidcBOs") 
on  this,  with,  perhaps,  some  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  mediaeval  and 
later  Jews.  For  the  passage  from  the  "Alphabet,"  see  Schottgen, 
Eorae  hchr.  pp.  1030/.;  the  earliest  use  of  it  to  illustrate  Jas.  4>'  is  prob- 
ably J.  Drusius,  QucBstiones  hebraicae,  iii,  24,  1599  (reprinted  in  Critici 
sacri,  vol.  viii). 

The  origin  of  this  type  of  "apotropaic"  formula  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  is  to  be  sought  in  the  notions  of  divine  vengeance  for  human 
presumption,  to  be  averted  by  thus  refraining  from  a  positive  assertion 
about  the  future. 

It  thus  appears  that  James  is  here  recommending  to  Chris- 
tians a  Hellenistic  pious  formula  of  strictly  heathen  origin.  His 
own  piety  finds  in  it  a  true  expression  of  Christian  submission 
to  divine  providence. 

Kal  .  .  .  Kai^  "both  .  .  .  and." 

Others  take  the  first  xat  as  introducing  the  apodosis.  But  the  more 
natural  suggestion  of  the  repeated  v.(zi  speaks  for  the  view  given  above. 

t^-^aotAEV,  T]oti^ffo;xev]  B{<AP  minn  ff. 

i;-Qaw[i£v,  xoir)aw[ji.£v]  KLST  048  minnpi".  Probably  emendation  due 
to  a  mistaken  notion  that  these  verbs  were  included  under  Iciv. 

See  Beyschlag  for  references  to  older  discussion  of  this  variant.  The 
two  Mss.  (181,  328)  alleged  (by  Wetstein  and  later  critics)  to  contain 
the  reading  l^TQauyiEv  .  .  .  xotTjaotiev  both  read  — o) —  in  both  cases. 

16.  vvu  Be,  "but  actually,  in  point  of  fact,"  in  contrast  to 
what  they  ought  to  do. 

Kav')(a<j6e  eV  rah  aKa^ovLaL<i  v^xoiv,  "glory  in  these  your  acts 
of  presumption."  Kavxaade  is  thrown  into  strong  emphasis 
by  vvv  Se.  Instead  of  humility  toward  God,  their  attitude  is 
one  of  boasting. 

aXa^ovLafi  refers  to  the  attitude  described  in  v.  ^^  (01  ^eyov- 
r69),  Kavxa(r6e  (which  carries  the  emphasis)  signifies  an  aggra- 
vation of  it,  viz.  the  pride  which  they  take  in  their  own  over- 
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weening  self-confidence  and  presumption.     eV  indicates  that 
oKa^oPtaL  are  the  ground  of  the  glorying,  cf.  i'. 

Another  view  takes  xotuxasOs  of  the  arrogant  talk  itself,  described 
in  V.  ",  and  understands  Iv  as  merely  giving  the  presumptuous  manner 
of  it  (Mayor :  "the  manner  in  which  glorying  was  shown,  'in  your  self- 
confident  speeches  or  imaginations'  =  dXat^oveudixsvoi"),  cf.  Clem.  Rom. 
21 5  avGpwTcoi';  iyY.auyM[i.ivot.q  iv  iXai^ovtqt  toG  Xoyou.  This  is  possible, 
but  is  repetitious,  and  gives  no  such  advance  in  the  thought  as  the 
emphatic  vuv  M  seems  to  call  for. 

aXa^ovia,  "braggart  talk,"  or,  more  inclusively,  "presump- 
tuous assurance,"  "vainglory"  (so  i  Jn.  2^^  [R.V.]) ;  much 
like  virep7jc()avLa,  with  which  it  is  frequently  associated,  cf. 
Rom.  i^°,  2  Tim.  3^^,  2  Mace.  9*  (v.  I.). 

It  is  stronger  than  KavxaaOat,  and  has  the  idea  of  emptiness 
and  insolence,  cf.  Wisd.  2^^  5^,  4  Mace,  i^^  2^^  8^'  ttjp  Kevoho^iav 
TavTTju  Kal  o\edpo(f)6pop  aXa^oviav.  See  the  full  discussion 
in  Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xxix.  a\a^a)v  and  its  derivatives  are 
found  twelve  times  in  the  Greek  0.  T.  Cf.  Test.  XII  Patr. 
Dan  i^,  Joseph  17*;  Teles  (ed.  Hense^),  p.  40. 

Tourjpd,  "wrong."  Cf.  Jas.  2\  Mt.  15^^  Jn.  319  f,  i  Jn.  3^2, 
Col.  i2i,  Acts  25^8. 

There  is  no  distinction  drawn  in  vv."'"  between  xoviQpa:  and  atAapxfa. 

17.  This  is  a  maxim  added  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
preceding,  and  with  no  obvious  special  application.  It  is  almost 
like  our  "verbum  sap  sat,"  and  means,  "You  have  now  been 
fully  warned."  For  the  same  characteristic  method  of  capping 
the  discussion  with  a  sententious  maxim,  cf.  1^^  2"  3^^ 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  pointedness  in  v.  ^^  by  reason 
of  its  relation  to  James's  fundamental  thought.  "You  Chris- 
tians have  in  your  knowledge  of  the  law  a  privilege,  and  you 
value  it  (cf.  the  reliance  on  faith  in  2'^  ^O  ;  this  should  spur  you 
to  right  action."  Cf.  Rom.  2^'^--°,  of  the  requirement  of  conduct 
imposed  on  the  Jews  by  their  superior  knowledge. 

ow,  "so  then,"  serving  to  introduce  this  summary  conclud- 
ing sentence,  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole  situation  just 
described;  see  Lex.  s.  v.  ovu,  d;  cf.  Mt.  i^'  7-*,  Acts  26^^. 
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KoXop,  "good,"  opposed  to  irourjpo'i  {cf.  v.  ^^).  So  nearly 
always  in  N.  T.  (only  Lk.  21*  in  sense  of  "beautiful"),  cf.  Jas. 
2?  ^13^  ;^j-    ^16  i)fx^i>  ra  KoKa  epya. 

dixapTia  avTw  ecTTiv^  sc.  to  koKop^  i.  e.  the  good  thing  which 
he  does  not  do. 

On  avTw^  cf.  Clem.  Rom.  44^,  and  the  similar  expression  'iaTLv 
€v  aol  aidapria,  which  is  a  standing  phrase  in  Deut.,  e.  g.  15^ 
23"  '•  24'^ 

CHAPTER  V. 

1-6.  The  practical  neglect  of  God  seen  in  the  cruelty  and  luxury 
of  the  rich  ;  and  the  appalling  issue  which  awaits  it. 

1.   aye  vvv  01  irXovatOLj  cf.  on  4^^. 

oi  T\ovatoL,  cf.  i^°  ^-  22-6.  The  chief  question  here  is  whether 
"the  rich,"  who  are  attacked  and  warned,  were  Christians  or 
not. 

In  i^°  f-  the  rich  man  referred  to  seems  certainly  to  have  been 
a  Christian  brother  (see  note) ;  in  2^  f-  the  rich  visitor  is  appar- 
ently not  a  Christian,  so  "the  rich"  of  2^.  In  the  passage  be- 
fore us  the  rich  as  a  class  are  apostrophised,  without  reference 
to  their  religious  profession,  in  order  to  make  clear  to  the  Chris- 
tian readers  the  folly  of  admiring  or  striving  after  riches.  Those 
who  possess  riches,  runs  the  argument,  do  not  present  an  at- 
tractive example,  so  soon  as  the  real  character  of  their  posses- 
sions and  prospects  is  understood.  Like  pleasure  (4^"^°),  so 
also  wealth — which  is  sought  after  in  order  to  gain  pleasure — ■ 
is  a  false  aim.  The  tone  is  thus  not  of  an  appeal  to  evil-doers 
to  reform  (contrast  4^"^"  and  even  4"""),  but  of  a  threatening  of 
judgment;  and  the  attitude  ascribed  to  the  rich  is  that  of  2^'-, 
rather  than  of  1'°^-.  Some  of  the  rich  may  be  Christians,  but 
it  is  not  as  Christians  that  they  are  here  addressed.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  verses  is  partly  to  dissuade  the  Christians  from  set- 
ting a  high  value  on  wealth,  partly  to  give  them  a  certain  grim 
comfort  in  the  hardships  of  poverty  (cf.  5^'"). 

The  passage  is  highly  rhetorical  and  in  detail  recalls  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  O.  T.  prophets.     Many  of  the  ideas  are  found 
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in  Wisd.  2,  where  the  customary  arrogance  and  selfishness  of  the 
rich,  the  transitoriness  of  their  prosperity,  and  their  treatment 
of  the  righteous  are  set  forth.  Lk.  6^*  ^ •  also  forms  a  close  par- 
allel.    Cf.  Enoch  94'-ii  96''-8  973-10  gg^-i^  99ii-i«  loo^-i^  103=*-*. 

The  only  important  argument  for  supposing  these  "rich"  to  be  Chris- 
tians is  that  they  are  in  form  directly  addressed.  For  a  full  statement 
of  the  arguments,  see  Zahn,  Einlcitung,  i,  §  4.  But  the  form  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  foreign  nations,  e.  g.  Is. 
13'  (Babylon),  15'  (Moab) ;  cf.  Mt.  23  (the  apostrophe  against  scribes 
and  Pharisees),  and  the  regular  form  of  Biblical  "Woes." 

KKavaare,  ''lament."  Cf.  4';  but  there  the  lamentation  is 
connected  with  repentance,  here  it  is  the  wailing  of  those  who 
ought  to  look  forward  to  an  assured  damnation.  Cf.  Rev.  6i^-" 
(note  ol  irXovcTLOc,  v.  ^^),  Joel  i^  KXavaare. 

o\o\v^ouT€<;,  "with  howls  of  mourning."  Cf.  Is.  13^  (against 
Babylon)  oXoXv^ere^  iyyv';  jap  r]p.epa  Kvpiov,  Is.  i^"^-  ^ 
(against  Moab)  Trdvre^  6\o\v'(;eT€  nera  KkavOixov,  Amos  8' 
(note  the  following  context),  Zech.  11 2,  Is.  iqI"  14"  (against 
Philistia),  16^  (Moab),  23^  (Tyre),  231.  "  (ships  of  Tarshish), 
65!^  Jer.  4820,  Ezek.  2112. 

6XoX61^(i>  and  dXa^^al^w  both  mean  "cry  aloud"  (onomatopoetic),  and 
both  refer  in  earlier  secular  Greek  to  joyful  crying,  or  to  a  cry  raised 
to  the  gods  in  worship,  seldom  to  a  mere  wail  of  grief  or  pain. 

In  the  LXX  SXoXuI^w  is  the  ordinary  representative  of  V^^  and  means 
"howl,"  especially  in  distress  or  from  repentance.  It  is  used  only  in 
the  prophetic  books,  and  nearly  always  in  the  imperative, 

dtXaXa^w  is  the  regular  representative  of  Hebrew  >in,  except  in  Jere- 
miah, where  in  all  the  four  cases  of  its  use,  4»  29  (47)*  30  (49)'  32",  it 
stands  for  ^^y,  cf.  also  dXaXaY[A6<;,  Jer.  2oi«,  for  nSS^.  It  means  "cry" 
— with  joy,  triumph,  battle  fury,  by  way  of  sounding  alarm,  or  the 
like. 

Thus  in  the  Greek  O.  T.  there  is  a  differentiation  of  meaning  between 
the  two  words  SXoXu^w  and  aXaXdi^w.  In  the  N.  T.  oXoXusw  only  occurs 
once,  while  aXaXAi^u  is  found  but  twice,  Mk.  5"  (xXafov-ca?  xal  iXcxXi- 
l^ovTai;,  in  the  sense  of  a  cry  of  grief),  and  i  Cor.  13'  (xij;i.^aXov  aXaXdl^ov). 
The  explanation  of  the  facts  seems  to  be  that  in  later  Greek  usage 
iXoXut^u  took  the  special  sense  of  "cry  in  distress,"  while  dXaXdl^ci) 
retained  a  wider  range  of  meaning. 
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TaXatTTcopiai?,  "miseries,"  i.  e.  the  sufferings  of  the  damned, 
cf.  vv.  ^'  8,  Rev.  18^  f-  218,  Ps.  i4oi»,  Enoch  63'"  99"  103". 

For  the  denunciation  of  future  punishment  against  oppressors, 
cf.  2  Mace,  f-  ^'-  1^-  ^S  4  Mace.  9^-  ^'  10"  ii^.  23  1212,  u  1315^ 

The  reference  found  here  by  many  older,  and  some  more  recent, 
commentators  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  wholly  uncalled  for; 
it  is  equally  wrong  to  apply  this  to  the  distress  preceding  the  Last 
Judgment ;  and  still  worse  to  think  merely  of  the  loss  of  property  by 
the  rich. 

eVep^j^ojueVai?,  "impending,"  cf.  Eph.  2',  Lk.  2i2«,  Hermas, 
Vis.  iii,  9^;  iv,  i^ 

2-3.  Your  wealth  is  already,  to  any  eye  that  can  see  reali- 
ties, rotten,  moth-eaten,  and  rusted.  The  rust  of  it  will  testify 
to  you  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  how  valueless  it  and  your  con- 
fidence in  it  are.  And  the  worthlessness  of  your  wealth  will 
then  be  your  ruin,  for  you  have  been  storing  up  for  yourselves 
only  the  fire  of  hell. 

2.  (T€a7]ireu,  "has  rotted,"  "is  rotten,"  i.  e.  of  no  value.  The 
word  is  here  used  to  apply  (literally  or  figuratively)  to  every 
kind  of  wealth. 

On  the  general  idea,  cf.  Mt.  6^^  In  James  it  is  not  the  per- 
ishability but  the  worthlessness  of  wealth  that  is  referred  to. 
The  property — no  matter  what  its  earthly  value,  or  even  its 
earthly  chance  of  permanence — is  worthless  if  measured  by  true 
standards. 

This  and  the  following  verbs  in  the  perfect  tense  (yeyoveu, 
Kartcorai)  are  picturesque,  figurative  statements  of  the  real 
worthlessness  of  this  wealth  to  the  view  of  one  who  knows  how 
to  estimate  permanent,  eternal  values.  The  perfect  tense  is 
appropriately  used  of  the  present  state  of  worthlessness. 

Others  take  the  perfect  tense  in  these  verbs  as  describing  by  prophetic 
anticipation  (cf.  Is.  60')  what  will  inevitably  happen  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  But  this  is  unnecessary,  and  the  change  to  the  future  in  iaiM 
makes  it  unlikely.  Notice  also  that  the  mention  of  the  "rusting"  of 
gold  and  silver  points  to  a  figurative  meaning. 

The  view  taken  of  these  perfects  carries  the  decision  for  a  series  of 
exegetical  problems  in  w.  '.  3  which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  notes. 
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A  different  view  can  be  made  clear  by  the  following  paraphrase,  based 
on  Huther's  interpretation : 

"  Your  wealth  will  all  perish  in  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  rust  of  it 
wiU  testify  to  you  beforehand  of  your  own  coming  destruction,  and  the 
Judgment,  when  it  has  destroyed  your  possessions,  will  afterwards  fall 
on  you.  You  have  been  amassing  treasure  in  the  very  days  of  the 
Judgment  itself!" 

The  idea  that  aicjT)xev  xtX.  gives  the  first  specification  of  the  actual 
sin  of  the  rich,  who  show  their  rapacity  by  treasuring  up  wealth  and 
letting  it  rot  instead  of  using  it  to  give  to  the  poor  or  as  capital  to  pro- 
mote useful  industries  ("CEcumenius,"  Calvin,  Homejus,  Laurentius, 
Grotius,  Bengel,  Theile),  is  needless  and  far-fetched. 

rcL  ifxaTia.  On  garments  as  a  chief  form  of  wealth,  cf.  Mt. 
6^',  I  Mace.  1 1 2^,  Acts  20^',  also  Hor.  Ep.  i,  6,  lines  40-44, 
Quint.  Curt,  v,  6'^ 

(rr}T6^pu)Ta,  cf.  HDB,  ''Moth,"  and  EB,  "Moth." 

The  word  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  only  in  Job  13'"  w?  liA^Ttov 
OTfjTdPpwTov.  In  secular  Greek  it  has  been  observed  only  Orac.  Sib. 
ap.  Theoph.  Ad  Autol.  ii,  36  (fragm.  3,  1.  26),  a-rjToppwTa  SeSopxe  (of 
idol-images).    Cf.  Is.  51'  50',  Mic.  7*  (LXX),  Job  32"  (LXX). 

3.  KaTMTai,  "rusted,"  "corroded."  The  preposition  Kara- 
has  a  "perfective"  force,  almost  like  "rusted  out,"  or  "rusted 
through,"  cf.  the  only  other  Biblical  instance,  Ecclus.  12^'- 
€t?  reXo9  Karioiaev.  Hence  R.V.  "utterly  rusted."  See  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Prolegomena,  pp.  iii  f.  The  word  is  found  in  Epict. 
Diss,  iv,  6^*,  but  is  rare. 

In  fact,  silver  does  not  easily  corrode  so  as  to  become  worthless  {cf., 
however,  Ecclus.  29'"  '•),  and  gold  not  at  all.  On  ancient  knowledge  of 
the  freedom  of  gold  from  rust,  see  references  in  Wetstein.  In  the  ap- 
parent references  to  the  rusting  of  gold  in  Ep.  Jer.  1 1  and  24,  tarnishing 
is  probably  meant.  But  James's  bold  figure  has  nothing  to  do  with 
such  expressions.  He  means  that  even  the  most  permanent  earthly 
treasure  has  no  lasting  value.  "Have  rusted"  is  equivalent  to  "are 
worthless,"  and  the  writer  is  thinking  of  the  present,  although  the  pres- 
ent is  illuminated  by  what  he  knows  about  the  future. 

Cf.  Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Talcs : 

"And  this  figure  he  addide  yit  therto. 
That  if  gold  ruste,  what  shulde  yren  doo?" 
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et<?  tiaprvpiop,  used  in  various  relations  in  the  N.  T.,  Mt.  8^ 
(Mk.  i'\  Lk.  51^),  ioi»  241s  Mk.  6''  (Lk.  9-^),  13'  (Lk.  21"), 
Heb.  3^  It  seems  to  mean  "for  a  visible  (or  otherwise  clear 
and  unmistakable)  sign." 

It  is  derived  from  an  O.  T.  expression,  found  in  Gen.  21"  31",  Deut. 
2ii9,  2«j  Josh.  24",  in  all  which  cases  it  represents  ly.'?  or  htj;';',  which 
means  "to  be  a  sign,"  or  "pledge,"  or  "symbol,"  usually  with  reference 
to  some  material  object,  a  book,  a  stone,  a  group  of  animals.  See  also 
Job  i6«  (Job's  sickness  as  lAapxupiov  of  his  guilt),  Mic.  i^.  In  Josh. 
22"'  »••  ",  Ruth  4'  ttapTuptov  is  used  in  a  different  grammatical  rela- 
tion but  in  the  same  sense.  In  i  Sam.  g^\  Prov.  29'^,  Hos.  2^',  Mic.  7^', 
elq  tiotpTuptov  is  found,  due  to  a  mistranslation  but  probably  intended 
by  the  translator  in  the  same  sense. 

So  here  the  rust  is  the  visible  sign  and  symbol  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case — of  the  perishability  of  riches  and  hence  of 
the  certain  ruin  awaiting  those  who  have  no  other  ground  of 
hope. 

Others  take  elq  [lapTuptov  to  mean  "for  witness  of  your  rapacity" 
(see  above  on  aics-qizsy)  or  "of  your  own  coming  destruction."  The 
latter  view  corresponds  with  that  which  takes  the  perfects  alcnrjxsv  xxX. 
in  a  future  sense  as  prophetic  of  the  Judgment. 

viJilv,  "to  you,"  "giving  you  proof  of  the  facts." 

This  is  better  suited  to  the  context  than  "against  you,"  viz.  in  the 
judicial  process  of  the  Last  Day.  Cf.  Enoch  96  <  for  parallel  to  this 
latter. 

(jidyeTaL  Ta<;  adpKa<i  v/jlcop,  "shall  consume  your  fleshly  parts," 
i.  e.  "the  perishability  of  your  riches  will  be  your  ruin,"  "you 
and  your  riches  will  perish  together."  The  idea  is  of  rust  cor- 
roding, and  so  consuming,  human  flesh,  like  the  wearing  into 
the  flesh  of  a  rusty  iron  chain — a  terrible  image  for  the  disas- 
trous results  of  treating  money  as  the  reliance  and  the  chief 
aim  of  life.     For  a  somewhat  similar  turn,  cf.  Ecclus.  34(3 1)^ 

tfifz-zai  is  used  as  future  of  eaOfw  in  LXX  and  N.  T. 

laGfw  is  found  in  secular  writers  of  the  devouring  of  a  fire  (Hom.  II. 
xxiii,  182),  the  eating  of  a  sore  (iEsch.  Philodetcs,  fragm.),  the  effect  of 
caustics,  and  the  like. 
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adpKa^.  The  plural  is  used  from  Homer  down,  also  by  Attic 
writers  and  Plato,  in  a  sense  not  distinguishable  from  that  of 
the  singular.  So  Lev.  262^,  2  Kings  g^^,  4  Mace.  15'^,  Rev.  ij^^ 
iQis-  ",  Lk.  24"  (Tischendorf). 

G)9  TTvp  idrjaavpLaare^  "since  you  have  stored  up  fire,"  i.  e. 
the  fire  of  Gehenna.  There  is  a  play  in  the  word  idrjaavpcaaTe 
{cf.  vv.  ^^■),  as  in  Mt.  6^^ ;  cf.  a  curiously  similar  play  in  Ecclus. 
29".  Prov.  16^''  avr}p  d(j>pcov  opvaaei.  iavrw  KaKci^  eVl  Se  to3V 
eavTOv  %€tXecoi'  Oijaavpt'^et  irvp.  On  the  fire  of  hell,  cf.  Is. 
30",  Judith  16^^,  Mt.  5",  and  see  P.  Volz,  Jildische  Eschato- 
logie,  pp.  280  /.  285  /. ;  W.  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Juden- 
tums^,  p.  320. 

On  &)?  with  the  meaning  "since,"  see  Lex.  s.  v.,  I,  4,  b.  (not 
quite  adequate),  L.  and  S.  s.v.,  B,  IV. 

wq  xup  would  more  naturally  be  connected  with  the  preceding  (so 
WH.  Mg.),  cf.  Is.  30"  %(x\  f)  hp-^^  Tou  Ou[ji.oG  u?  xup  eSsTat.  But  this 
leaves  eOrjaaupfaaxe  without  an  object,  which  is  impossible,  unless, 
indeed,  the  text  is  defective  and  a  word  has  dropped  out.  Windisch 
conjectures  dpyiqv,  cf.  Rom.  2^.  Syr  omits  ox;  and  connects  xup  with 
the  following  sentence.  Latin  vt  and  vg  connect  with  the  preceding; 
but  a  wide-spread  alteration  (Cod.  Amiat.,  not  Cod.  Fuld.)  has  reheved 
the  difl&culty  by  adding  tram  after  thesaurizastis. 

Cf.  Mt.  6"  19",  Mk.  1021,  Lk.  18",  Rom.  2^  GrjaotuptXet?  asotuTy 
6pyV  Iv  ^i^igq.  Spyfiq,  Prov.  i''  (LXX),  2',  Tob.  4'  ei[xoE  ydp  dyaObv 
GTf)aaup{l^et<;  asauxcp  tlq  -fipLspav  avafi^.T)?,  4  Ezra  6'  7"  "a  treasure  of 
works  laid  up  with  the  Most  High,"  Apoc.  Baruch  24',  and  Charles's 
note,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Levi  13',  and  Charles's  note. 

ev  ecr^arat?  rjp.epai'i,  i.  e.  "which  shall  be  in  the  last  days." 
The  last  days  are  the  days  of  judgment,  when  punishment  will 
be  awarded.  Cf.  the  same  phrase  in  2  Tim.  3^  and  (with  the 
article)  Acts  2^^,  Didache  i6^ 

For  the  omission  of  the  article  with  a  superlative,  cf.  Winer-Schmiedel, 
§  19.  9.  Other  similar  phrases  are  Tfj  i^sx^"^  W-^9<f  (Jn.  6"  '•,  etc.), 
inyJtXTi  oipx  (i  Jn.  2'»),  £v  xatpw  lax^ixq)  (i  Pet.  i'),  i%'  iaxi-zou  xp6vou 
(Jude  18,  etc.) ;   see  Lex.  s.  v.  esxxiQq,  1  and  2,  a. 

The  same  expressions  are  found  in  the  O.  T.,  cf.  Num.  24",  Deut.  4", 
Is.  2'  41",  Jcr.  23-",  Ezek.  38",  Dan.  2=',  Hos.  3',  4  Ezra  i3'«. 

Other  interpretations  are  possible  for  the  last  sentence  of  v. »  : 
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(i)  With  the  punctuation,  as  above,  by  which  u?  xup  is  connected 
with  the  following,  w?  can  be  taken  in  the  sense,  "as,"  "as  it  were." 
But  this  is  less  forcible,  since  the  writer  who  wrote  the  preceding  and 
following  denunciation  would  not  be  likely  to  hold  back  from  the  out- 
and-out  threat  of  "fire." 

(2)  ws  xup  can  be  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence,  and  IOt)- 
aaupfaxxe  made  to  begin  a  new  sentence  (so  A.V.,  R.V.,  WH.  tng.,  fol- 
lowing Old  Latin  and  Vg).  In  that  case  we  must  read :  "The  rust  of 
them  will  be  for  a  witness  and  will  eat  your  flesh  hke  fire.  You  have 
laid  up  treasure  in  the  Last  Days,"  etc.  This  makes  a  fairly  suitable 
context  for  otq  xOp.  But  the  following  sentence  is  left  mutilated,  for 
e6T)aaupb(ZTe  requires  an  object;  and  the  sense  is  weakened.  Under 
this  interpretation  the  "Last  Days"  have  to  be  imderstood  as  already 
here. 

4.  As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  rich  have  been 
treasuring  up  fire  for  themselves,  James  specifies  injustice  to 
farm  labourers,  a  conspicuous  form  of  oppression  from  early 
O.  T.  times  down.  Cf.  also  v.  ^.  Hermas,  Vis.  iii,  9",  has  many 
points  of  similarity. 

jxicrdo'^^  cf.  Deut.  24^^  avOrjfxepov  aToSaxxeis  top  ixiaOov  avrov 
.  .  .  oTL  .  .  .  Kara^OTjaeTaL  Kara  aov  irpbs  Kvpiou,  Lev.  19^', 
Mai.  3^  Tovs  cnroaTipovPT as  jxiadov  ixiadooTOv^  Ecclus.  31 
(24)25-27^  Tob.  41s  Ps.-Phocylides,  19  jxiaOov  ixoxdriaavn  hihov 
fir)  dXl^e  irivrjTa. 

ipjar&Vj  "labourers,"  especially  used  of  farm  labourers. 

In  O.  T.  only  Wisd.  171',  Ecclus.  19'  40",  i  Mace.  3',  Ps.  94'«  (Sym.). 
The  word  has  thus  almost  no  LXX  associations.  In  the  N.  T.,  beside 
this  passage  in  James  it  is  used  freely  by  Matthew  (six  times)  and  by 
Luke  and  Acts  (five  times),  and  four  times  in  the  PauUne  and  Pastoral 
epistles. 

a/jLTjadpTuv,  "reap."  Only  here  in  N.  T.  Cf.  Lev.  25",  Deut. 
2419,  Is.  175  3730,  Mic.  6^\ 

Xotpas,  "estates,"  "farms,"  cf.  Lk.  la^*  21",  Jn.  4^5,  Amos 
39. 10.  11,  2  Mace.  8«.  E.V.  "fields"  suggests  too  small  a  plot 
of  ground ;  %a)pa  means  not  a  fenced  subdivision  but  the  whole 
estate  under  one  ownership. 

a^vareprjixevo's,  "kept  back,"  an  appropriate  word,  rare  in 
Biblical  Greek.    Cf.  Neh.  9^° ;  used  intransitively  in  Ecclus.  141*. 
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dxeffTsp-rjtJL^vo?]  B'AP  minnp'". 
dTCoaxepTjiA^vot;]  KL. 

The  rare  word  found  in  B*t<  has  been  emended  to  a  more  familiar 
one,  cf.  Mai.  3^  Ecclus.  4'  29^  3i(34)-'. 

a0'  u.ucoj',  "by  you,"  cf.  i^'.  See  Zea;.  5.  v.  airo,  II,  2,  d.  bb. 
col.  S9^-  Cf.  Winer,  §  47  (Thayer's  translation,  p.  371),  Butt- 
mann,  §  147.  6  (Thayer's  translation,  pp.  325/.). 

Kpd^eL,  cf.  Deut.  241^;  Gen.  410  (blood  of  Abel),  iS^"'-  19" 
(sin  of  Sodom),  Enoch  47^  (prayer  and  blood  of  the  righteous). 

elf  Ta  wra  Kvpiov  aajSacod,  cf.  Is.  5',  rjKovcrBr}  lyap  et<?  ra  wra 
KvpCov  aa^acbd  ravra  (f.  e.  the  aggressions  of  the  rich),  Ps.  i8^ 

Kvpiov  aa^acod,  "Lord  of  Sabaoth,"  "Lord  of  Hosts," 
ni^ilf  riin\  This  term  originally  referred  to  Jahveh  as  the 
god  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  then  as  ruler  of  the  "hosts  of  heaven," 
i.  e.  the  stars  and  heavenly  powers.  In  LXX  usually  represented 
by  iravTOKpoLTdip  (see  Lex.  s.  v.),  but  in  all  cases  in  Isaiah  and 
in  nine  others  transliterated,  as  here  and  Rom.  q^^.  See  HDB, 
"Lord  of  Hosts,"  EB,  "Names,"  Smith,  DB,  "Sabaoth,"  San- 
day  on  Rom.  g^^.  The  term  is  here  used  (after  Is.  5^)  to  sug- 
gest the  almighty  power  and  majesty  of  Him  who  will  make  the 
cause  of  the  labourers  his  own,  so  in  3  Mace.  6^^  '•• 

5.  Your  luxurious  life  on  this  earth  is  nothing  in  which  you 
can  take  satisfaction,  it  is  but  the  preliminary  to  a  day  of 
punishment. 

Cf.  Lk.  1619-31  (Dives  and  Lazarus),  Lk.  6^*^-  i2"-2i.  Cf. 
Enoch  98^1  io2^ 

irpvcpTjaare,  "you  have  lived  in  luxury,"  "lived  delicately" 
(R.V.).  Derived  from  OpvirTco,  to  "break  down,"  "enervate"  ; 
it  denotes  soft  luxury,  not  necessarily  wanton  vice.  Cf.  Neh. 
925  Kal  e(f)dyoaav  Kal  iueirX'^adrjaav  Kal  iXtTcipdijcrav  Kal  er- 
pvcfyrjaav^  Ecclus.  14^ ;  and  for  Tpv(f)i]  Lk.  7",  2  Pet.  2^^,  Ecclus. 
14!^.  Cf.  Hermas,  Sim.  vi,  i^  Tpv(^(iivra  r)v  xal  'Kiav  awara- 
Xcofra,  Lk.  16^^  tv^paiv6nevo<i  KaO''  r)p.€pav  Aa/iTrpco?, 

The  aorist  is  "constative"  or  summary  {cf.  J.  H.  Moulton, 
Prolegomena,  p.  109),  and  is  properly  translated  by  the  English 
perfect  (A.V.,  R.V.). 
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€7rl  Trj<i  7?}9,  in  contrast  to  heaven,  or  the  next  world ;  iu 
rjiiepa  a(f)ayi]^  is  the  day  which  introduces  the  next  world.  Cf. 
Mt.  619. 

iaTraroK'qcTaTe, "given  yourselves  to  pleasure."  R.V.  "  taken 
your  pleasure"  is  weaker  than  the  original,  and  not  so  good  as 
the  antiquated  ''been  wanton"  of  A.V.  Cf.  i  Tim.  5^,  Ecclus. 
21". 

cxataXav  is  a  less  literary  word  than  TpuqxSu,  having  worse  associa- 
tions in  secular  use,  and  suggesting  positive  lewdness  and  riotousness. 
This  word  and  its  cognates,  aiuaxaXo?,  axaTiXir),  xaxtzaxaTaXdo),  are 
each  used  a  few  times  in  LXX,  Sym.  and  "alii."  Cf.  Barn.  10',  Varro 
ap.  Non.  p.  46.  12  spalula  cviravit  omnes  Vencri  vaga  pucros.  Hort,  pp. 
107-109,  assembles  many  instances  of  the  word  from  the  LXX  and 
other  sources. 

eOpeypare  ras  KapSias  v^iwv  iu  rjixepa  (K^ayrfs,  "you  have 
fattened  your  hearts  for  the  day  of  slaughter."  This  declares, 
with  a  hard,  ironical  turn,  what  has  been  the  real  nature  of  the 
rpvcpdv  and  (XiraToKap,  the  life  of  luxurious  pleasure;  it  is 
merely  a  fattening  of  the  ox  that  he  may  be  fit  for  slaughter. 

Cf.  Jer.  46^1  coairep  ix6(T')(pi  (XiTevrbi.  Tp€(}>6ix€voi,,  Xen.  Mem. 
ii,  1^2  redpajxjxevrj  els  TroXvaapKiap,  Philo,  In  Flacc.  20  cvria 
lioL  Kal  TTOTa  Kaddirep  rots  dpeixp-acnv  eivl  ccfiajrjv  StSorat. 

KapSias,  i.  e.  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  pleasures,  appetites, 
passions.  See  Lex.  s.  v.  KapSia,  2.  b.  S.  Cf.  Mt.  15^^,  Lk.  21^^, 
Acts  14I',  Ps.  I04l^  Judg.  19^'  ^  Hermas,  Sim.  v,  3^ 

iv  rjixepa  a(f)a'y7]s,  "for  (i.  e.  so  as  to  be  fat  in)  the  day  of 
slaughter."  On  this  use  of  iv,  cf.  i  Thess.  3^^.  The  rendering 
of  A. v.,  R.V.,  "a  day  of  slaughter,"  is  wrong,  cf.  Rom.  2^ 
I  Pet.  2'^^.  The  article  is  omitted,  as  often  in  compact  prepo- 
sitional expressions,  Blass-Debrunner,  §  255.  Cf.  Jer.  12^  ad- 
poiaov  auroiis  cbs  7rpo/3ara  ets  acpayrjv^  ayvtaov  avroi/s  els 
rjp.epav  cr^ayrjs  avrcop,  50",  Is.  342-  ",  Ezek.  21^^,  Ps.  44^2, 
Orac.  Sib.  v,  377-380.  The  Day  of  Judgment  is  meant.  Cf. 
Enoch  949,  "Ye  have  become  ready  for  the  day  of  slaughter," 
98!"  99«,  Jer.  2534. 

Many  interpreters  think  that  Iv  fj\iipqi  aqsayfig  must  refer  to  the  time 
in  which  eOpd'^^axe  has  been  going  on.     Then  the  sense  will  be:  "You 
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have  been  occupied  with  pampering  yourselves  in  the  very  day  when 
you  will  be  finally  cut  off."  But  this  is  unnecessary,  and  the  words 
become  less  pregnant  and  significant,  while  it  is  not  natural  to  speak  of 
the  present  time  as  if  the  Day  of  Judgment  itself  (near  though  it  may 
be)  had  already  come. 

ev  ^[Kipq]  BX*P  33  minn  ff  vg  boh. 

ev  -^[jL^patt;]  A. 

wq  ev  TitJLsptit]  i^'KL  048  minnp'"  syr"*'  Cyr. 

A's  reading  is  unsupported  error.  The  prefixing  of  u?  changes  and 
weakens  the  sense  because  of  failure  to  note  the  allusion  to  the  Day  of 
Judgment  in  T)(i.lpa  atfxyfjq.  This  reading  with  d)?  is  correctly  enough 
paraphrased  by  aeth  (ed.  Piatt)  ul  qui  saginat  bovem  in  diem  mactalionis. 

6.  By  your  oppression  you  are  guilty  of  the  blood  of  right- 
eous men ;   do  you  not  find  them  your  enemies  ? 

KareSt/cacrare,  "condemned."  Cf.  Mt.  12^-  ^'^,  Lk.  6'''.  The 
rich  are  judges,  or  at  any  rate  control  the  courts. 

i(f)ovev(7aTe,  "murdered."  Cf.  2"  4^.  Oppression  which  un- 
justly takes  away  the  means  of  life  is  murder.  Cf.  Ecclus.  4^ 
31(34)"-": 

apros  iiriheoixevoiv  ^o)r}  tttw^cov^ 
6  aTTOcxTepoiv  auTrjv  dudpcoiros  aljxaTOiv ' 
(povevcov  TOP  TrXrjatov  6  cK^aipovjievos  avii^iojaiv^ 
/cat  eK')(^€(x>v  alfxa  6  uToarepcov  {XLcdov  iiiadlov. 

Here,  however,  every  kind  of  cruel  conduct  leading  to  the 
death  of  the  poor  and  righteous  is  doubtless  meant,  including 
in  some  cases  actual  murder — whether  violent  or  judicial  {e.  g. 
the  execution  of  Stephen). 

Cf.  Enoch  99^5 100^  I03"-l^  Wisd.  220,  Ps.  37^^  Is.  57^  Mt.  23^5. 

Tov  BiKaLov,  singular,  representing  the  class. 

Cf.  Is.  3^°'  "  571  (note  v.'*  eVerpuc^T^crare),  Wisd.  2^^,  Enoch  95^. 
The  oppressed  and  the  righteous  are  evidently  the  same  persons. 
The  rich  here  are  not  thought  of  as  Christians.  Cf.  Amos  2«'  ^ 
512  8S  where  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the  righteous  are  the 
same. 

In  Lk.  23^',  Acts  3"<  7"  22>*,  i  Jn.  2»  (cf.  i  Pet.  3''),  6  Sfxotto?  is  used 
of  Christ,  cf.  Enoch  38^  53'.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  Christ 
would  here  be  referred  to  so  vaguely,  although  his  death  might  natu- 
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rally  be  included  in  the  writer's  mind  under  lyoveuaaTe.  The  attack  is 
upon  the  rich  as  a  class,  and  their  misdeeds  are  thought  of  as  character- 
ising their  whole  history.  Mt.  23"  is  an  excellent  parallel;  c/.  also  the 
reproaches  in  Acts  7S1-63. 

ovK  avTiTcicraeTai  vfjlv -^  "does  not  he  {sc.  o  Blko.los)  resist 
you?" 

avT IT d(X a erai  (cf.  Jas.  4^,  i  Pet.  5^,  Rom.  13^,  Acts  i8^  Prov. 
3 3^)  evidently  relates  to  a  highly  formidable  resistance,  and 
probably  the  witness  of  the  poor  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  is 
meant.     Cf.  Enoch  qi^^  (and  Charles's  note)  98^2  1043. 

In  Hos.  i«  (ivxtxciaffeaOat  is  contrasted  with  IXseiv,  to  "show  mercy"; 
in  Prov.  3'^  with  StSovott  x^P'-'^j  "be  favourably  inclined."  It  seems 
to  be  used  of  active  opposition  or  resistance,  not  of  a  merely  hostile 
attitude.     So  Esther  3^,  Prov.  31*,  4  Mace.  16"  (Cod.  S). 

Other  interpretations  of  v. '  are  to  be  rejected  : 

(i)  If,  with  many  interpreters,  o-jx,  dvxtTaaasTat  is  taken  as  a  positive 
statement  instead  of  a  question,  it  must  probably  refer  to  the  deliber- 
ate non-resistance  of  the  righteous  on  principle,  as  in  Is.  53',  i  Pet.  2". 
But  (a)  this  sense  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  context,  (b)  the  asjoideton 
after  Sf^tatov  then  becomes  well-nigh  impossibly  violent,  and  (c)  to  end 
this  powerful  passage  of  triumphant  denunciation  with  a  brief  reference 
to  the  submissive  non-resistance  of  the  righteous  would  be  strange  in- 
deed. 

(2)  For  this  last  reason  the  view  that  the  meaning  is,  "he  offers  you 
no  effective  resistance,"  is  almost  equally  unacceptable. 

(3)  Hofmann  and  others  take  i^-zix&aasxixi  as  impersonal  passive, 
"no  opposition  is  made,"  cf.  v.  ^^.  But  (Mayor)  "it  is  the  middle,  not 
the  active,  which  means  to  resist." 

(4)  Some  interpreters  would  supply  6  Qeiq  as  the  subject  of  dtv-rtTdtc- 
asTctt,  taking  the  latter  interrogatively.  This  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  Jewish  avoidance  of  the  name  of  God  wherever  possible,  and 
would  form  an  allusion  to  4^;  but  it  seems  here  unnecessary  and  im- 
natural.  

In  the  interest  of  this  last  interpretation  Bentley  conjectured  OKC 
for  OYK ;   like  most  N.  T.  conjectures,  it  is  imnecessary. 

(s)  By  those  who  take  xbv  ZUaioy  to  refer  to  Jesus  Christ,  oux,  dvxt- 
TiicjasTat  is  interpreted  either  interrogatively,  as  a  warning  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment  {cf.  Mt.  25"  '■),  or  affirmatively,  in  the  light  of  i  Pet.  2". 

7-11.  Encouragement  to  patience,  and  constancy,  and  to  mu- 
tual forbearance,  in  view  of  the  certainty  and  nearness  of  the  Comr 
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ing  of  the  Lord,  and  in  view  of  the  great  examples  of  the  prophets 
and  Job,  and  of  their  reward. 

With  V.  ■^  begin  the  Counsels  for  the  Christian  Conduct  of 
Life,  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the  chapter  and  are  contrasted 
with  the  censure  of  Worldliness  in  4^-5^. 

7.  ixaKpoBvixrjdaTe,  "be  patient."  This  word  has  more  the 
meaning  of  patient  and  submissive,  vToixeueLv  that  of  stead- 
fast and  constant,  endurance.  But  the  two  words  are  nearly 
synonymous.  Cf.  i^'-  ^^  5",  Col.  i"  3^2  (with  Lightfoot's 
notes),  I  Cor.  13"-  ^  2  Cor.  6"'  s,  Heb.  t^^^-  ^\  2  Tim.  3".  See 
Trench,  Synonyms,  §  liii. 

yLaxpoOutiElv  is  rare  in  secular  Greek,  but  is  common  (as  verb,  noim, 
and  adjective)  in  the  LXX,  partly  with  reference  to  God's  attribute 
of  long  suffering  (c.  g.  Ps.  861O,  partly  in  passages  commending  the 
virtue  to  men,  e.  g.  Prov.  19",  Ecclus.  29',  Baruch  4"  xixva,  ;j.axpo- 
6uti.T)(jaTS  (suffer  patiently)  tV  "^^9^  tou  GsoG  exsXOoOaav  ufilv  Spyi^v. 

Enoch  96''  '  97^-2  103^-^  are  good  parallels,  combined,  as  they 
are,  with  the  series  of  Woes  to  which  vv.^-^  are  so  closely  similar. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  evil  and  hardship  which  are  to  be 
borne  with  patience,  and  which  call  out  groans  (v.  '),  are  not 
necessarily  persecution,  or  unjust  oppression,  but  may  well  be 
merely  the  privations,  anxieties,  and  sufferings  incident  to  the 
ordinary  life  of  men.  Note  the  reference  to  the  example  of 
Job  (whose  misfortunes  were  grievous  sickness  and  the  loss  of 
children  and  property),  and  the  special  precepts  about  conduct 
in  sickness,  w.  ^^  ^■.  Notice  also  KaKOTradelj  v.  ^^,  a  general 
word  for  being  in  trouble. 

ovp  presents  the  exhortation  as  a  direct  corollary  from  the 
declaration  in  vv.  i-«  that  judgment  awaits  the  rich ;  but  the 
paragraph  as  a  whole  is  related  to  the  main  underlying  thought 
of  4^5S  not  exclusively  to  5^-^     Cf.  2  Thess.  i®-  ^ 

aSeXcjjoi,  possibly  in  contrast  to  ol  ir^ovaioij  v.  ^ 

TTJs  Trapovcrias  tou  Kvptov,  "the  coming  of  the  Lord."  Cf. 
Mt.  243.  27,  37.  39^  J  Thess.  31^  4I6  ^23^  2  Thess.  2\  2  Pet.  ii«  3*, 
I  Cor.  1523,  I  Thess.  2^\  2  Thess.  2^,  i  Jn.  228,  cf.  Mk.  i4«2. 

Tov  Kvpiov  refers  to  Christ,  cf.  1^  2^  5^^,  2  Pet.  3^2^ 
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The  word  xotpouafa  is  found  but  five  times  in  the  LXX  (Neh.  2« 
(Cod.  A),  Judith  io'«,  2  Mace.  8>=  15=',  3  Mace.  3"),  and  until  the  N.  T. 
we  do  not  find  it  used  with  reference  to  the  Messiah  at  all.  Nor  does 
God's  coming  to  redemption  and  judgment  appear  to  be  referred  to  in 
Jewish  sources  by  this  term.  Its  natural  associations  in  such  use  are 
with  the  "advent,"  or  visit  (xapouafa),  of  Greek  kings  to  the  cities  of 
their  realm;  cf.  Deissmann,  Lichl  voni  Osten-,  pp.  278X1  Light  from  the 
Ancient  East,  pp.  372  jf.,  and  especially  Brooke's  full  note  on  i  Jn.  2^\ 

Test.  XII  Patr.  Jiid.  2 2 2,  eo)?  Tri<;  •rcxpouat'iZ';  Bsou  T^g  StxatoauvTji; 
is  probably  a  Christian  addition ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  Armenian  ver- 
sion. It  refers  to  Christ  with  the  naive  patripassianism  characteristic 
of  these  interpolations.  The  quotations  given  by  Spitta  (p.  137)  from 
the  Testament  of  Abraham  are  of  Christian  origin,  and  refer  to  the 
xapoufffa  of  Christ  {cf.  Schiirer,  GJV,  §  32,  V,  6). 

IBoif  6  yeoipyos. 

"The  farmer  has  to  wait,  and  to  be  patient";  a  comparison 
used  as  an  argument,  and  introduced  abruptly,  as  in  2^^  3^-  *. 
This  comparison  does  not  bear  any  special  relation  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  readers,  o  yecopyos  refers  to  the  independent 
farmer,  not  to  the  ipyciTrjs. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  the  parables  of  the  Gospels,  where  the  con- 
summation of  aU  things  is  repeatedly  compared  to  a  harvest,  e.  g.  Mt. 
13'°;  cf.  also  Ecclus.  6",  Ps.  i26*'  «.  For  the  thought,  cf.  (Wetstein) 
TibuUus,  ii,  6.  21/.  and  the  apocryphal  fragment  quoted  in  Clem.  Rom. 
23 '-5  and  2  Clem.  Rom.  ii--^ 

Tov  TLjXLOv  Kapirop,  "the  precious  crop"  for  which  he  longs. 
TifjiLO^  is  added  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  complete. 

e7r'  avTa>,  "over  it,"  "with  reference  to  it." 

Cf.  the  use  of  eVl  with  TrapaKoKetv^  "console,"  in  2  Cor.  i*, 
I  Thess.  3^,  and  with  p-eTavoeiv,  2  Cor.  1221 ;  also  the  more 
general  use,  Jn.  12^^,  Rev.  22^^ 

ecus  Xa%  sc.  6  Kapiros.  So  R.V.  A.V.  and  R.V.  mg.,  with 
some  interpreters,  supply  "the  farmer"  as  subject. 

•3cp6t[xov]  B  048  (minnp»"'=)  vg  sah. 

6etbv  xp6tV.ov]  AK  (LP  minnp'")  syrp^'h  syr'"''-*'^'. 

xotpxbv  xbv  xpot'tiov]  ^s*(^^"  om  t6v)  min  flf  syr'^^in's  boh. 

The  shortest  reading  is  to  be  preferred ;  the  others  represent  two  dif- 
ferent methods  of  completing  a  supposedly  defective  text.  It  should  be 
stated  that  B'KL  minnp'"  read  xpcot[jLov,  the  more  usual  form  of  the  word. 
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Another  possibility  would  be  that  the  Syrian  reading  with  u£t6v, 
which  clearly  gives  the  best  sense,  is  original;  and  either  (i)  that  uexiv 
was  accidentally  omitted,  so  as  to  produce  the  text  of  B,  and  by  a 
secondary  conjecture  (xapxov)  that  of  fc<,  or  else  (2)  that  for  ue-udv, 
not  understood  outside  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  x.apx6v  was  directly 
substituted,  so  that  the  editor  of  the  text  of  B,  having  to  choose 
between  two  rival  readings,  cut  the  knot  by  refusing  to  accept  either. 
But  against  this  stands  the  weight  of  the  external  testimony  to  the 
omission,  together  with  the  argument  from  the  shorter  reading.  In 
any  case  the  reading  xapxov  is  secondary. 

irpoLixov  Kol  o^pijxov  sc.  verou^  ''the  early  and  late  rain."  On 
the  ellipsis,  to  which  there  is  no  complete  parallel,  cf.  3". 

To  fill  the  eUipsis,  xapx6v  is  sometimes  supplied  from  the  preced- 
ing (so  many  interpreters  from  Cassiodorius  to  Spitta),  and  then  the 
reference  will  perhaps  be  to  the  succession  of  barley  and  wheat,  Ex.  9"  '• ; 
cf.  Stephanus,  Thesaur.  s.  v.  xpwiiJLO?;  Gcoponica,  i,  i2"'  "^  with  similar 
distinction  of  ol  xpwitx.ot  xapxol  xal  o'i  oiJ^ttAoc  .  .  .  ol  Se  (A^aot ;  Xen. 
(Ec.  i7<. 

The  sentence  would  then  mean,  "until  he  receive  it  early  and  late," 
and  would  emphasise  the  continuance  of  the  farmer's  anxiety  until  all 
the  harvests  are  complete.  But  this  does  not  well  suit  the  comparison 
with  the  Parousia,  where  it  is  the  event  itself,  not  the  completion  of  a 
series  of  processes,  that  is  significant.  Moreover,  the  O.  T.  parallels 
tell  strongly  against  this  interpretation,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
such  a  distinction  had  any  place  in  popular  usage. 

The  use  of  these  terms  for  the  two  critical  periods  of  rain  is 
found  in  Deut.  ii^^  Jer.  52^,  Joel  2^3,  Zech.  iqI  (LXX)  ;  cf.  Jer. 
3',  Hos.  6^  The  comparison  is  drawn  from  a  matter  of  in- 
tense interest,  an  habitual  subject  of  conversation,  in  Palestine. 

The  "early  rain"  normally  begins  in  Palestine  in  late  October 
or  early  November,  and  is  anxiously  awaited  because,  being 
necessary  for  the  germination  of  the  seed,  it  is  the  signal  for 
sowing.  In  the  spring  the  maturing  of  the  grain  depends  on 
the  "late  rain,"  light  showers  falling  in  April  and  May.  With- 
out these  even  heavy  winter  rains  will  not  prevent  failure  of  the 
crops.  Thus  the  farmer  is  anxious,  and  must  exercise  fxaKpo- 
dvfxia,  until  both  these  necessary  gifts  of  Heaven  are  assured. 

The  special  anxiety  about  these  rains  seems  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  climate  of  Palestine  and  southern  Syria,  as  distin- 
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guished  from  other  portions  of  the  subtropical  region  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin.  Elsewhere,  although  the  dry  season  and 
rainy  season  are  quite  as  well  marked,  the  critical  fall  and 
spring  months  are  pretty  certain  to  secure  a  sufficient  rainfall, 
as  in  Italy,  or  else  there  is  no  hope  of  rain  in  them,  as  in  northern 
Egypt  in  the  spring.  But  in  Syria  these  rains  are  usual  yet 
by  no  means  uniform  or  certain ;  hence  only  there  do  they 
take  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  life  and  thought  of  everybody. 
See  J.  Hann,  Handhuch  der  Klhnatologie^,  iii,  191 1,  pp.  90-96, 
especially  the  instructive  tables,  pp.  12/.,  93  ;  H.  Hilderscheid, 
"Die  Niederschlagsverhaltnisse  Palastinas  in  alter  und  neuer 
Zeit,"  in  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Paldstinavereins,  xxv,  1902, 
especially  pp.  82-94 ;  E.  Huntington,  Palestine  and  Its  Trans- 
formation, 191 1 ;  EB,  "Rain." 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  the  v.  I.  u£t6v  belongs  to  the  "Syrian" 
(Antiochian)  text,  the  framers  of  which  were  famihar  with  a  similar 
climate,  while  in  Egypt  x,apx6v  (X  boh,  etc.)  or  else  the  shorter  reading 
with  no  noun  at  all  (B  sah)  was  prevalent.  The  reading  xapii:6v  (or 
the  corresponding  interpretation)  was  likewise  natural  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Italy  and  the  western  Mediterranean  (ff  Cassiodorius). 

The  question  arises  whether  this  may  be  a  purely  literary 
allusion,  drawn  from  the  O.  T.  passages  and  made  without  any 
personal  knowledge  of  these  rains  and  their  importance.  That 
is  made  unlikely  by  the  absence  of  any  other  relation  here 
(apart  from  the  names  of  the  two  rains)  to  the  language  or 
thought  of  any  one  of  the  O.  T.  passages.  The  author  uses  a 
current  phrase  as  if  he  were  himself  familiar  with  the  matter 
in  question.  To  suppose  that  to  him  and  his  readers  this  was 
a  mere  Biblical  allusion  to  a  situation  of  which  they  knew  only 
by  Hterary  study  would  give  a  formal  stiffness  and  unreality 
to  the  passage  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  intensity  and 
sincerity  of  the  writer's  appeal. 

The  resemblance  here  to  the  0.  T.  is  in  fact  less  close  than 
to  the  tract  Taanith  of  the  Mishna,  where  the  date  is  discussed 
at  which,  if  rain  have  not  yet  begun,  it  should  be  prayed  for. 
The  tract  shows  in  many  ways  how  deeply  these  seasons  of  rain 
entered  into  all  the  life  of  the  people.     See  also  JE,  "Rain." 
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The  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  apologists  contain  no  reference 
to  these  terms  for  the  rains  of  Palestine,  and  the  names  do 
not  seem  in  any  way  to  have  become  part  of  the  early  Christian 
religious  vocabulary. 

8.  /^ctt,  as  often  in  comparisons.  CJ.  Jn.  6",  Mt.  6^°,  i  Cor. 
15",  Phil,  i^o;  ovTccs  Kai,  Jas.  i"  3^ 

ar-qpi^are  ras  Kap8{as  vjxSiV^  "make  your  courage  and  pur- 
pose firm."  Cf.  I  Thess.  3^^,  Ps.  112^,  Ecclus.  6^^  22'^,  Judg. 
iq5,  8_  (XTrjpL^eLP  is  common  in  N.  T.,  cf.  i  Pet.  5^",  2  Thess.  2", 
Lk.  22^2,  Acts  18",  Rom.  i",  etc. 

i^yyiKeu,  cf.  i  Pet.  4^,  Mk.  i^^  Mt.  3 2. 

9.  M^  areud^ere  /car'  aXKijXcoi',  "do  not  groan  against  one 
another."  arevd^eLv  does  not  mean  "murmur,"  but  "groan," 
"complain  of  distress,"  cf.  Heb.  13'^  It  is  frequently  used 
in  the  LXX  for  the  utterance  of  various  kinds  of  pain  and 
grief. 

The  more  emphatic  words  here  are  Kar  a\\^\(ov,  and  the 
sentence  means:  "Do  not  blame  one  another  for  the  distress  of 
the  present  soon-to-be-ended  age."  This,  it  is  pointed  out,  is 
both  wicked  (tVa  {irj  Kpidrjre)  and  needless  {Ihov  6  KpLTrjs  irpo 
Toiv  Ovpoiv  ecrrrjKeu),  We  ought  to  cultivate  patience  in  general, 
and  we  ought  not  to  blame  one  another  for  our  unmerited  dis- 
tress, for  we  should  recognise  that  it  is  part  of  the  inevitable 
and  temporary  evil  of  the  present  age. 

The  translation  "grudge"  (A.V.)  means  "complain";   cf.  Ps.  59" 
(A.V.),  Shakespeare,  i.  Henry  VI,  iii,  i,  176. 

iva  fir)  KpidrjTe.  They  are  themselves  in  danger  of  judgment, 
if  they  commit  the  sin  of  complaining  of  their  brethren.  Cf. 
212  f.  ^12  ^12^  a^isQ  -^ii  yi  (but  there  is  here  in  James  nothing  of 
the  idea  that  judging  brings  Judgment).  As  in  4}"^,  so  prob- 
ably here,  God  is  the  judge,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
(i.  e.  Christ),  v.  '',  God's  judgment  appears;  cf.  Rom.  2^^. 

The  sentence  means  hardly  more  than  "for  that  is  wrong," 
cf.  V.  12.  ^ 

Tppo  Tcov  dvpoiv^  cf.  Mk.  13",  Mt.  24^'. 

10.  vToBeiyfjia  \d^eTe,  "take  as  an  example."     Cf.  Ecclus. 
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44",  2  Mace.  628.  31^  4  Mace.  17",  Jn.  131^;  i  Pet.  2'^  vTroypaii- 
HOP. 

T7]s  KaKoiraOias  Kal  rrjs  ixaKpodvixias,  "of  hardship  coupled 
with  patience,"  i.  e.  "of  patience  in  hardship,"  easily  understood 
as  a  form  of  hendiadys. 

Cf.  4  Mace.  9^  Sta  rrjaSe  Trjs  KaKoiradlas  Kal  vTrojjiovrjs, 
"  through  this  patient  endurance  of  hardship." 

KaKoiradia  and  KaKoiradeo)  are  somewhat  rare  words ;  they 
correspond  well  to  English  "hardship."  Cf.  Mai.  i^^,  Jonah  4^°, 
2  Mace.  2^6  f-^  Ep.  Arist.  49^6,  also  Sym.  in  Gen.  3",  Ps.  12^  16^ 
1272. 

Tovs  TTpot^rfTas.  Cf.  Mt.  5^2  2334,  37^  Acts  7^2^  Heb.  11", 
I  Thess.  2^^,  Lk.  11^*,  2  Chron.  36^". 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  example  of  Christ's  endurance  of 
suffering  is  not  here  referred  to,  as  it  is  in  i  Pet.  2^1  ^■. 

o'l  eKahrjaav  ev  t5)  ovojiaTi  Kvpiov.  Cf.  Dan.  9^  (Theod.)  ot 
eKoKovv  ev  rw  ovoixart  crov,  Jer.  20'  44^^  ot  iXoKrjaav  /crX.  is 
added  in  order  to  point  out  that  even  the  most  eminent  ser- 
vants of  God  have  been  exposed  to  suffering  and  hardship, 
cf.  Mt.  512. 

ev  T^)  6v6[xaTt]  BP  minn™"'''. 

ev  dvotiaxt]   X. 

Ixl  iM  6v6[ji.aTt]  min. 

Tw  6v6tJiaTt]  AKL  048  minnp'^'. 

Difficult  to  decide ;  external  authority  is  here  against  ledlo  brevior. 

11.  iiaKapC^oixev  tovs  vro/jLeiuavras.  Cf.  i^-  ^^,  Dan.  12^2 
IxaKaptos  6  uTrOjUeVcoj',  4  Mace.  i^°  7^2,  etSws  ort  to  Blo,  ttjv 
apeTTjv  TvdvTa  irovov  viroixeveiv  jxaKapiov  iariv,  Mt.  24^3. 

IxaKapl^ofxev  refers  to  the  prevalent  habitual  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  constancy.  It  sounds  as  if  James  had  in  mind  some 
well-known  saying  like  Dan.  1212. 

TOVS  vTTOfxeivavTas,  "those  who  have  proved  themselves  con- 
stant"— a  general  class,  not  specific  individuals. 

Toi?  b-KO[j.£iv(xyiaq]  BJ<AP  minn  ff  vg  syrP"''" ••"=•. 

toCk;  uxofjilvovTac;]  KL  048  minnp''"'  sah. 

External  evidence  must  decide ;  the  meaning  differs  by  only  a  shade. 
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TrjV  VTTOfJLOPrjV  'ItWjS. 

This  virtue  was  seen  in  Job's  refusal  to  renounce  God,  Job 
j2i  f.  29  f.  1315  16^^  19"  ^■.  It  had  evidently  already  become  a 
standing  attribute  of  Job  in  the  popular  mind ;  in  Tanchuma, 
29.  4  (Schottgen,  Horae  hebraicae,  pp.  1009/.)  Job  is  given  as  an 
example  of  steadfastness  in  trial  and  of  the  double  reward  which 
that  receives.  Cf.  Clem.  Rom.  17^  26^  2  Clem.  Rom.  6^;  this 
verse  is  the  only  mention  of  Job  in  the  N.  T.,  and  has  doubtless 
given  rise  to  the  modern  saying,  "as  patient  as  Job." 

r/Kovaare.     Perhaps  in  the  synagogue ;  cf.  Mt.  521. 27, 33,  ss,  43^ 
TO  reXos  Kvpiov,  "the  conclusion  wrought  by  the  Lord  to 
his  troubles."    Cf.  Job  42^"-^^,  especially  v.  ^^  o  Se  Kvpios  ev- 
Xoyrjae  ra  ea'^ara  'Icu/3. 

xb  xiXoq  xupfou  is  taken  by  Augustine,  Bede,  and  many  later  inter- 
preters to  mean  the  death  of  Christ.  But  in  that  case  not  the  mere 
death,  but  the  triumph  over  death,  would  have  had  to  be  made  promi- 
nent. The  suggestion  is  at  variance  both  with  what  precedes  and  with 
what  follows ;  and  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced 
so  ambiguously.  "If  tsXo?  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension,  the  main  point  of  the  comparison  (suffering)  is  omitted : 
if  it  refers  to  the  Crucifixion,  the  encouragement  is  wanting"  (Mayor). 

TsXo?  sometimes  means  "death,"  as  Wisd.  3",  cf.  a''  [xaxapd^et 
e'ffx^s'^^  Stxottwv.     But  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  that  meaning  here. 

€tSer€,  I  e.  in  the  story  of  Job.  Cf  Heb.  3'^,  Test.  XII 
Patr.  Benj.  4}  tSere  ovv^  TeKva  ixov^  rov  ayadov  avSpos  to  TeKos 
(v.  I.  eXeos). 

Tro\v(JTc\a>y')(y6s  ecTTiv  6  Kvpcos  Kal  OLKTipjxcov. 

Cf.  Ps.  103*  (note  v.  ^  ovk  eU  TeKos  opyiudr](X€Tai)^  iii< 
145*,  Ex.  34^,  Ecclus.  2^-",  Ps.  Sol.  10*,  Test.  XII  Patr.  Jud.  19', 
Zab.  <f. 

■TCoXuaxXaYZvoi;  means  "very  kind."  Apart  from  far  later  Chris- 
tian use  (e.  g.  Theod.  Stud.  p.  615,  eighth  century)  it  is  elsewhere  found 
only  in  Hennas,  Sim.  v,  7*,  Mand.  iv,  3.  Cf.  icoXutrxXaYxvca,  Hennas, 
Vis.  i,  3',  ii,  28,  iv,  2',  Mand.  ix,  2,  Justin  Mart.  Dial.  55 ;  tcoXusuct- 
•rcXafxvo?,  Hermas,  Sim.  v,  4*;  icoXueuaxXaYxvfa,  Hermas,  Sim.  viii,  6*. 

It  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  LXX  tcoXuIXso?.  Like  other  words  from 
0xX(4yX'*'o'  (o^'?r!l)  it  must  be  of  Jewish  origin.  This  group  of  words 
is  rather  more  strongly  represented  in  the  N.  T.  than  in  the  LXX,  and 
seems  to  have  come  into  free  popular  use  in  the  intervening  period. 
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OLKTipucov,  "merciful."  In  classical  Greek  only  a  poetic 
term  for  the  more  common  ekei)fxoiv  (Schmidt,  Synonymik  der 
griech.  Sprache,  iii,  p.  580).  Frequent  in  the  LXX  for  Cipn"); 
nearly  always  used  of  God ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  combined 
with  ektrjuoiv.     Cf.  Lk.  6^^ 

12-18.  Do  not  break  out  into  oaths.  Instead,  if  in  distress, 
pray  ;  if  well  of,  sing  a  psalm  to  God ;  if  sick,  ask  for  prayer  and 
anointing,  and  confess  your  sins.  Prayer  is  a  mighty  power ; 
remember  Elijah's  prayer. 

The  exhortation  relating  to  oaths  appears  to  be  parallel  with 
fjLr)  arevd^eTe.  "Do  not  put  the  blame  for  your  hardships  on 
your  brethren :  do  not  irreverently  call  upon  God  in  your  dis- 
tress." Vv.  ^2-^^  all  relate  to  the  religious  expression  of  strong 
emotion. 

12.  Trpo  TTcivToiv  Se,  "but  especially,"  emphasising  this  as 
even  more  important  than  ij-t)  orevd^eTe, 

For  the  use  of  this  formula  near  the  end  of  a  letter,  cf.  i  Pet. 
4*,  and  see  examples  from  papyri  quoted  in  Robinson,  Ephe- 
sians,  p.  279. 

HT)  oixvvere.  A  reminiscence  of  Mt.  534-37  (note  especially 
V.  3^  and  the  reference  to  ovpavos  and  yt]  in  vv.  ^*  ^•). 

TOP  ovpavov.  The  accusative  is  the  ordinary  classical  con- 
struction after  ofXPVfXL-^  eV  with  the  dative,  as  found  in  Mat- 
thew is  a  Hebraism. 

VTco,  for  earco.  See  references  in  Lex.  and  Winer-Schmiedel, 
§  14.  I,  note;  also  Mayor's  note,  p.  167,  J.  H.  Moulton,  Pro- 
legomena, p.  56. 

tjto:  Be  vp.oiV  to  vol  va[^  "let  your  yea  be  yea"  (and  nothing 
more). 

This  is  simpler,  and  in  every  way  better,  than  to  translate,  "Let 
yours  be  the  '  Yea,  yea,' "  i.  e.  the  mode  of  speech  commanded  by  the 
Lord  in  Mt.  5". 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  James  had  in  mind  any  question 
of  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  in  a  law-court  in  a  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian country.  To  any  oriental  such  a  saying  as  this,  or  Mt.  5^^, 
would  at  once  suggest  ordinary  swearing,  not  the  rare  and 
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solemn  occasions  about  which  modern  readers  have  been  so 
much  concerned. 

The  commentators  are  divided  on  this  point.  Huther  (Beyschlag) 
names  many  who  hold  that  James  meant  to  forbid  all  oaths,  but  a 
still  larger  nimaber  who  think  that  only  frivolous  swearing  was  in  his 
mind.  Huther's  own  argument  is  that  if  he  had  meant  to  forbid  se- 
rious oaths  he  would  have  had  to  mention  exphcitly  the  oath  by  the 
name  of  God. 

The  form  here  differs  from  that  of  the  saying  in  Mt.  5"  eVro) 
Se  0  X070S  vfx(t)v  val  vat,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  words 
of  Jesus  are  quoted  substantially  in  the  form  found  in  James 
by  many  early  writers,  including  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i,  16, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  14,  99,  p.  707,  vii,  11,  67,  p.  872. 

The  form  in  James  is  simpler  and  seems  to  correspond  to  a 
current  Jewish  mode  of  describing  truthfulness.  Similar  lan- 
guage is  found  in  Ruth  rabba  3,  18,  "With  the  righteous  is  their 
*yes,'  yes,  and  their  'no,'  no,"  ascribed  to  R.  Huna  (f  297  a.d.), 
quoting  his  contemporary  R.  Samuel  bar-Isaac,  and  doubtless 
independent  of  the  N.  T. 

The  fact  probably  is  that  at  an  early  date  the  text  of  Mt.  5'^ 
was  in  the  East  either  modified  or  misquoted  by  the  influence 
of  the  more  familiar  current  phrase,  which  also  appears  in 
James.  In  the  later  quotations,  however,  direct  influence  from 
Jas.  512  is  very  likely  to  have  come  in.  The  theory  that  we  have 
here  in  James  and  in  these  early  writers  the  traces  of  an  oral 
form  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  preserved  independently  of  Mat- 
thew's Greek  gospel  is  unlikely,  and  unnecessary.  For  a  con- 
venient presentation  of  the  facts,  see  A.  Resch,  Aussercanonische 
Paralleltexte  zu  den  Evangelicn,  ii,  Matthaeus  und  Marcus,  1894 
(Texte  und  Unters.  x),  pp.  96/. 

The  commonness  of  oaths  (often  half-serious,  half-profane)  in  daily 
speech  in  the  ancient  world,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  does  not  need 
to  be  illustrated,  cf.  Eccles.  9=.  The  censure  of  the  moralists  seems  to 
have  proceeded  both  from  the  tendency  to  untruthfulness  which  made 
an  oath  seem  needed  (and  which  it  intensified),  from  the  dishonest  dis- 
tinctions between  the  valid  and  the  invalid  oath,  and  from  the  irrever- 
ence of  profanity  (Philo,  De  decal.  19  ipueTat  Yap  kr.  icoXuopxfac;  <^z\}- 
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8opx(a  X3tl  iai^Bia).  To  these  motives  should  be  added  the  dread 
among  the  Greeks  of  an  oath  which  might  commit  to  imexpected  ob- 
ligations perhaps  tragic  in  their  result. 

From  Jewish  sources  there  are  consequently  many  sayings  recom- 
mending either  complete  abstinence  from  swearing  or  at  least  the 
greatest  possible  restriction  of  the  custom.  Thus  Ecclus.  23'-"  27K. 
Philo  discusses  oaths  in  De  dccal.  17-19,  and  Dc  spec.  leg.  ii,  1-6.  His 
principle  is  that  oaths  are  to  be  avoided  when  possible,  that  oaths 
should  be  taken  by  lower  objects  ("the  earth,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the 
universe")  rather  than  by  "the  highest  and  eldest  Cause,"  and  he 
praises  the  man  who  by  any  evasion  {cf.  Enghsh,  "Oh  My!")  avoids 
the  utterance  of  the  sacred  words  of  oaths.  His  abhorrence  of  oaths 
is  due  to  their  profane  impiety  and  unseemliness,  but  he  also  lays  stress 
on  truthfulness  and  on  the  wickedness  of  false  swearing  and  of  swear- 
ing to  do  wrong. 

Rabbinical  teaching  was  to  much  the  same  effect,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  rigour.  Nedarim  20  a,  "Accustom  not  thyself  to  vows,  for 
sooner  or  later  thou  wilt  swear  false  oaths";  Midrash  Bemidbar  r. 
22,  "Not  even  to  confirm  the  truth  is  it  proper  for  one  to  swear,  lest 
he  come  to  trifle  with  vows  and  swearing,  and  deceive  his  neighbour 
by  oaths" ;  Midrash  Wajjikra  r.  6  (cf.  Shebuoth  47  a),  where  all  swear- 
ing is  forbidden.  See  A.  Wiinsche,  Neiie  Beilrdge  zur  Erldiiterimg  dcr 
Evangclicn  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch,  1878,  pp.  57-60,  and  E.  Bischoff, 
Jesus  tind  die  Rabbitten,  1905,  pp.  54-56. 

In  particular  the  Essenes  refrained  from  oaths;  Josephus,  BJ,  ii,  8": 
"Every  statement  of  theirs  is  surer  than  an  oath ;  and  with  them  swear- 
ing is  avoided,  for  they  think  it  worse  than  perjury.  For  they  say  that 
he  who  is  untrustworthy  except  when  he  appeals  to  God,  is  already 
imder  condemnation,"  cf.  Ant.  xv,  10*.  Philo,  Qjiod  omn.  prob.  liber,  12, 
mentions  among  the  doctrines  of  the  Essenes  zh  dtvwjxoTov,  Tb  (i(J;eu8^(;. 

Similar  reasons  led  to  the  discouragement  of  oaths  by  Greek  moral- 
ists. Pythagoras  himself  is  said  (Diog.  Laert,  Pythag.  22,  Jamblichus, 
Vita  Pythag.  9  and  28)  to  have  taught  [xt]5*  opivuvat  6eoui;,  iaxelv  Yotp 
ou-rbv  Seiv  d^tdxiaxov  Tzixpix^iv,  and  this  was  certainly  a  principle  of  the 
Pythagoreans.     See  also  Diodor.  Sic.  x,  fragm.  g-. 

From  the  Stoic  side  comes  the  saying  of  Epictetus,  Enchir.  2,3^,  opxov 
•juapafxYiffott,  el  (jlsv  ol6v  te,  sic,  otxav,  eE  5s  (xy),  Ix.  twv  Iv6vt(i)v,  and  that  of 
the  Stoically  influenced  Eusebius,  in  Stobajus,  Anthol.  iii,  27,  13  ol 
•juoXXol  Toli;  dvOpw-rcoiat  -rb  eWpxou?  elvott  auxoii;  icapaiv^ouatv,  eyii  Zk  xal 
-rb  dtpX'^v  (jLTjS'  euxsTio)?  6(i.vijva:t  oJiov  dtxoipaEvopiat. 

For  other  Greek  sayings,  cf.  Chcerilus  of  Saraos  (fourth  century  B.C.), 
8pxov  S'  oux'  ocStxov  xps«i>v  Sjxvuvat  outs  Stxxtov  (in  Stobaeus,  Anthol. 
iii,  27,  i) ;  Menander,  Sent.  sing.  441  opxov  Ss  ifeuye  xal  Stxafox;  xi- 
Sfxui;;  the  statement  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus  (Stob.  Anth.  iv,  2,  25), 
<I>p6Ye?    opxciq   ou   xpCiYZxi,    out'    b[i.w\n£q,   oCxe    ^Wouq    ssopxouvxsq; 
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Sosiades'  maxims  of  the  Seven  Sages,  in  Stobaeus,  Anthol.  iii,  i,  173 

See  R.  Hirzel's  excellent  monograph,  Der  Eid,  1902;  L.  Schmidt, 
Die  Ethik  dcr  alien  Gricchen,  1882,  ii,  pp.  i-ii;  references  in  Mayor 
and  Wetstein  on  Mt.  5";   Stobaeus,  Anlhol.  iii,  c,  27  Ilepl  opxou. 

With  early  Christian  writers  the  objection  to  oaths  was  further  in- 
creased by  reason  of  the  necessary  association  with  heathen  worship 
and  formulas.  The  subject  is  discussed  by  Tertullian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Chrysostom,  Augustine.  See  references  in  Mayor,  K.  F. 
Staudlin,  Gcschichle  dcr  V orslellungen  und  Lehrcn  vom  Eide,  1824, 
"Oaths,"  in  DC  A. 

Xva  fjirj  vTTo  KpL(XLv  TecTrjTe,  cf.  V.  ',  with  the  same  meaning. 

uxb  xpffftv]  BXA  minn  ff  vg  boh  sah  syr"''. 

zlq  xpfatv]  minn'. 

St?  uic6xptatv]  KLP  048  minn™"'*'. 

The  reading  of  KLP  is  a  superficial  emendation. 

13-15.  The  negative  precepts  for  behaviour  under  the  trials 
of  earthly  existence  {fJ-rj  crrevd^eTe  Kar  aXkrfKo:v^  iirj  6/iJ'uere) 
are  followed  by  positive  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  the 
shifting  scenes  of  this  world.  In  trouble  and  joy,  and  in  sick- 
ness, the  first  thought  and  the  controlling  mood  should  be 
Prayer. 

13.  KaKOTadel  TLS ;  *'is  any  in  trouble?"  Cf.  note  on  Ka- 
KoiradLas,  v.  ^° ;  the  word  refers  to  calamity  of  every  sort, 
and  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  opposite  of  eudvfxia. 

These  short  sentences,  with  question  and  answer,  are  characteristic 
of  the  diatribe;  cf.  Teles,  ed.  Hense=,  p.  10.     See  Introduction,  p.  12. 

evOviJiel  rts;  "is  any  in  good  spirits?"  evdvjiuv^  evOvjXLa 
are  not  found  in  LXX,  evdvfxos  only  in  2  Mace.  11".  In  the 
N.  T.  they  are  found  elsewhere  only  in  Acts  24^°  272'^'  ^^^  '* — in 
both  cases  in  passages  of  a  distinctly  Hellenic  character. 

^paWeToo,  "let  him  sing  a  hymn." 

Cf.  Eph.  519,  Rom.  159,  I  Cor.  141^;  xJ/oXnos,  i  Cor.  1426,  Eph. 
5^',  Col.  3i«. 

Properly  "play  the  harp,"  hence  frequent  in  O.  T.,  especially  in 
Psalms  (forty  times),  for  id?,  "sing  to  the  music  of  a  harp,"  e.g. 
Ps.  7"  98*.  But  the  word  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  use  of  an 
instrument. 
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14.  aodeveZ  ris  ;  "is  any  sick?"  Cf.  Mt.  lo^,  Jn.  4*«,  Acts 
g^',  Phil.  226  f._ 

Tovs  irpea^wepovs  ttjs  iKKXrjaias,  definite  officers,  not  merely 
the  elder  men  in  general,  cf.  Acts  2ol^ 

Presbjrters  as  church  officers  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in  Acts  11" 
142s  154.  6,  22,  23  i6<  20"  211',  I  Tim.  5'-  '•  >'■  "('),  Tit.  i^,  i  Pet.  s'C), 
2  Jn.  I,  3  Jn.  I.  Jewish  villages  also  had  presbyters.  On  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Christian  office  of  presbyter,  see  EB,  "Presbyter," 
"Bishop,"  "Ministry";  HDB," Bishop,"  "Church,"  " Church  Govern- 
ment," "Presbytery." 

The  solemn  visit  here  described  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  customs 
of  a  Jewish  to\vn.  James  recommends  it  not  as  anything  new,  nor  as 
excluding  all  other  therapeutic  methods.  Visiting  the  sick  {cf.  Mt.  25") 
was  enjoined  by  the  rabbis:  Nedarim  39,  "He  who  visits  the  sick 
lengthens  his  life,  and  he  who  refrains  shortens  it"  ;  cf.  Sanhedrim  loi,  i 
(Wetstein),  where  R.  EHeser  is  visited  in  sickness  by  four  rabbis ;  Shab- 
bath  127  b;  Sota  14  a.  See  Edersheim,  Jewish  Social  Life,  pp.  167/.; 
S.  Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism,  second  series,  Philadelphia,  1908, 
pp.  99/.  and  note  42,  p.  311. 

The  following  interesting  passages  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  N.  T.  scholars  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  S.  Schechter  (see  Fulford,  St. 
James,  pp.  117/.):  Samachoth  Zutarti  (ed.  Chaim  M.  Horowitz, 
Uralte  Tosefta's,  Mainz,  1890,  pp.  28-31),  "From  the  time  when  a  man 
takes  to  his  bed,  they  come  to  him  and  say,  '  Words  neither  revive  one, 
nor  do  they  kiU. '  [After  exhorting  the  sick  man  to  set  his  worldly  affairs 
in  order,  as  Isaiah  did  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  20',  if  he  sees  that  the  sick 
man  is  dangerously  ill,  the  visitor  says],  'Confess  before  thou  diest,  for 
there  are  many  who  have  confessed  and  died  not ;  others  who  did  not 
confess  have  died.  Again  perhaps  on  the  merit  of  thy  confession  thou 
wilt  recover.'  If  he  can  confess  with  his  mouth,  he  does  so.  If  not, 
he  confesses  in  his  heart.  Both  the  man  who  confesses  with  his  mouth 
and  the  man  who  confesses  in  his  heart  are  alike,  provided  that  he 
directs  his  mind  to  God  and  his  understanding  is  clear."  T.  B.  Shab- 
bath  13  b,  "He  who  comes  to  a  sick  man  says,  'May  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  you.'"  "He  who  comes  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  sick  man  must 
not  sit  on  a  bed  or  on  a  chair ;  but  let  him  wrap  his  mantle  round  him, 
and  pray  the  mercy  of  God  for  the  man.  There  is  a  divine  presence 
at  the  head  of  the  sick  man." 

Closely  hke  the  verse  in  James  is  Baba  bathra  116  a,  "Let  him  into 
whose  house  calamity  or  sickness  has  come,  go  to  a  wise  man  {i.  e.  a 
rabbi)  that  he  may  intercede  for  him  with  God." 

iKKhrjo-ia^j  cf.  note  on  crvvayo^y^u,  2^,  and  EB,  "Church." 
Trpoaev^dddoidav .     Cf.  Ecclus.  38^-  ^*. 
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a\€L\pavTes  eXato),  cf.  Mk.  6". 

The  aorist  participle  does  not  imply  that  the  anointing  is  to 
precede  the  prayer;  cf.  Burton,  Moods  and  Tenses,  §§  139-141 ; 
Blass-Debrunner,  §  339 ;   Moulton,  Prolegomena,  pp.  130-132. 

The  Jews,  as  well  as  other  ancient  peoples,  used  oil  as  a  common 
remedial  agent.  In  many  cases,  doubtless,  the  application  had  thera- 
peutic value;  often,  however,  in  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  it 
must  (like  many  other  remedies,  ancient  and  modem)  have  owed  its 
efficacy  wholly  to  influence  on  the  patient's  mind.  Cf.  Is.  i«,  Lk.  io'<, 
and  the  evidence  collected  by  Mayor;  and  see  "Oil"  and  "Anointing," 
in  EB,  and  II DB.  Galen,  Med.  temp,  ii,  calls  oil  "The  best  of  all  rem- 
edies for  paralysis  ("zolq  i^-qga[t.\J.iwiq  xal  aixfJ-f^^effi  autAaaiv)." 

Talm.  Jerus.  in  Berakoth  3.  i,  "R.  Simeon,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  per- 
mitted R.  Meir  to  mingle  wine  and  oil  and  to  anoint  the  sick  on  the 
Sabbath.  And  he  was  once  sick,  and  we  sought  to  do  so  to  him,  but 
he  suffered  us  not."  Talm.  Jerus.  in  Maasar  Sheni  53.  3,  "A  tradition : 
Anointing  on  the  Sabbath  is  permitted.  If  his  head  ache,  or  if  a  scall 
comes  upon  it,  he  anoints  it  with  oil."  Talm.  Bab.  in  Joma  77.  2,  "If 
he  be  sick,  or  scaU  be  upon  his  head,  he  anoints  according  to  his  man- 
ner." Talm.  Jerus.  in  Shab.  14.  3,  "A  man  that  one  charmeth,  he 
putteth  oil  upon  his  head  and  charmeth." 

With  these  Jewish  ideas  may  be  compared  the  notion  of  the  oil  which 
flows  from  the  tree  of  life  in  paradise  and  bestows  physical  and  spiritual 
blessings  (Apoc.  Mos.  9,  Vita  Adae  et  Evae  36,  Evang.  Nicod.  19). 

This  use  of  oil  for  healing  was  combined  with  the  appeal  to  spiritual 
forces,  as  we  can  see  in  Jas.  5'^  and  as  is  hinted  in  Mk.  6".  The  refer- 
ence in  James  is  to  an  accepted  popular  custom,  and  the  writer  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  played  in  the  recovery 
by  the  two  elements,  or  perhaps  even  to  give  any  theory  of  the  function 
of  the  oil.  It  is  possible,  as  has  often  been  suggested,  that  one  motive 
for  James's  e.xhortation  is  to  counteract  the  habit  of  seeking  aid  from 
superstitious,  often  heathenish,  incantations  and  charms.  The  verse  is 
often  quoted  to  that  end  by  later  Christian  writers  (see  references  infra). 

The  same  therapeutic  use  of  oil  (oleum  injirmorum)  in  combination 
with  religious  rites  continued  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  is  there,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  carefully  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  anointing  {oleum  caleckumenorum,  chrisma  principale,  etc.) 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  conveyance  of  a  character  or  grace. 

The  story  told  by  TertuUian  (Ad  Scapidam,  4)  is  often  quoted : 

"Even  Severus  himself,  the  father  of  Antoninus,  was  graciously 
mindful  of  the  Christians;  for  he  sought  out  the  Christian  Proculus, 
sumamed  Torpacion,  the  steward  of  Euhodias,  and,  in  gratitude  for 
his  having  once  cured  him  by  anointing,  he  kept  him  in  his  palace  till 
the  day  of  his  death." 
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Besides  this  case  Puller,  Anointing  of  the  Sick,  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  narratives  of  cures  through  the  administration  of  holy  oil, 
written  at  various  dates  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  century,  and  at- 
tested by  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  evidence.  Many  of 
them  are  cases  of  paralysis  or  blindness,  and  may  well  have  been  of  an 
hysterical  nature  (see  P.  Janet,  The  Major  Symptoms  of  Hysteria,  1907). 
During  this  period  of  church  history  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
therapeutic  anointing  with  oil  was  generally  thought  of  as  also  hav- 
ing spiritual  efficacy.  Origen,  Horn,  ii  in  Levit.  4,  uses  the  passage  in 
James  to  illustrate  the  remission  of  sin  through  penitence,  but  seems 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  reference  to  anointing.  Likewise  Chrysos- 
tom,  De  sacerd.  iii,  6,  quotes  James  to  prove  the  authority  of  priests 
to  forgive  sins,  but  seems  to  take  no  thought  of  the  anointing.  Other 
writers  also  make  it  plain  that  they  think  of  the  oil  merely  as  a  means 
of  securing  bodily  health. 

The  value  in  the  Christian  church  of  such  a  popular  substitute  for 
pagan  magic  was  felt  at  this  time.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  De  adorat. 
in  spir.  el  ver.  vi,  p.  211,  urges  his  readers  to  avoid  the  charms  and 
incantations  of  magicians,  and  fittingly  quotes  Jas.  5''-'^,  and  likewise 
Caesarius  of  Aries  more  than  once  quotes  the  verses  on  occasions  when 
he  is  warning  his  people  against  the  common  recourse  to  sorcerers  and 
superstitions,  instead  of  which  he  recommends  the  consecrated  oil.  Cf. 
Append,  scrm.  S.  Augustini,  scrm.  265,  3,  Migne,  vol.  xxxix,  col.  2238, 
and  scrm.  279,  5,  col.  2273;  also  the  Venerable  Bede,  Exposit.  super  div. 
Jacob,  epist.,  Migne,  vol.  xciii,  col.  39. 

From  the  fourth  century  on  there  are  Greek  and  other  oriental  litur- 
gies containing  forms  for  blessing  the  holy  oil,  for  instance  in  one  of  the 
oldest,  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Serapion  (fourth  century,  Egypt),  ed. 
Brightman,  Journal  of  Theol.  Studies,  i,  1899-1900,  pp.  108,  267/. 

The  Latin  forms  are  to  the  same  eflect.  During  these  centuries  the 
therapeutic  use  of  oil  consecrated  by  a  bishop  or  a  priest  or  a  wonder- 
working saint  was  permitted  to  any  person  without  distinction.  The 
letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I  to  Decentius  {Ep.  25,  8,  Migne,  vol.  xx,  cols. 
560/.),  dated  March  19,  416,  says  that  sick  behevers  "have  the  right  to 
be  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  of  chrism,  which,  being  consecrated  by 
the  bishop,  it  is  lawful  not  for  the  priests  only,  but  for  all  Christians 
to  use  for  anointing  in  case  of  their  own  need  or  that  of  members  of 
their  household." 

Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  however,  a  change  came  about 
in  the  West,  whereby  the  use  of  oil  was  transformed  into  an  anoint- 
ing of  those  about  to  die,  not  as  a  means  to  their  recovery,  but  with  a 
view  to  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  in  connection  with  the  giving 
of  the  viaticum.  How  far  the  change  in  the  church  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  coexisting  popular  customs  and  ideas,  which  now  forced 
themselves  into  legitimate  usage,  is  not  known.     For  instance,  Ire- 
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naeus,  i,  21  ^  says  that  the  gnostic  Marcosii  anointed  the  dying  with 
oil  and  water  as  a  protection  of  their  souls  against  the  hostile  powers 
of  the  spirit-world. 

In  any  case  this  history  shows  the  transformation  of  a  wide- 
spread popular  practise,  having  religious  associations  but  purely  me- 
dicinal aims,  into  a  strictly  religious  rite,  Umited  to  priestly  adminis- 
tration and  carefully  ordered  with  fixed  forms  and  estabhshed  rules. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  rite  from  the  sphere  of  popular  medicine  was 
doubtless  fundamentally  due  to  the  advancing  control  of  rational  in- 
telligence in  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  to  a  sound  progress  in  re- 
ligious conceptions.  It  was  felt  that  religious  observances  should  have 
a  spiritual  purpose.  But  by  retaining  the  physical  element,  and  ascrib- 
ing to  it  spiritual  efficacy  ex  opere  operato,  there  was  brought  about  a 
different  and  more  far-reaching  intrusion  of  the  physical  into  the  sphere 
of  the  religious. 

The  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  is  first  mentioned  by  name  as 
one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  church  in  the  twelfth  century.  It 
was  fully  discussed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  received  authoritative  defini- 
tion in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  declares  that  holy 
imction  of  the  sick  was  established  as  a  sacrament  by  Christ  our  Lord, 
"  implied  {insinuatum)  in  Mark,  and  commended  and  promulgated  to 
the  faithful  by  James  the  Apostle  and  brother  of  the  Lord"  (Sess.  xiv, 
Doctrina  de  sacr.  cxtr.  unci.  cap.  i).  Since  that  time  such  a  view  as 
that  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  that  James  does  not  refer  to  the  sacramental 
anointing  of  extreme  unction  {^^nec  ex  verbis  nee  ex  efectu  verba  haec 
loqmintur  de  sacramcntali  ujictione  extremae  tinctionis,"  Comment,  in 
ep.  S.  Jacobi,  dated  1539),  has  been  illegal  in  the  Roman  church. 

In  the  Greek  church  the  mystery  of  anointing  (eiJxiXaiov)  has  re- 
tained in  part  its  original  purpose  as  a  therapeutic  process,  and  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  sick  while  there  is  still  hope  of  recovery.  In  the 
Russian  use  the  recovery  to  health  is  the  chief  point,  with  the  Greeks 
the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

F.  Kattenbusch,  "Olung,"  in  Herzog-Hauck,  PRE,  1904;  F.  W. 
Puller,  The  Anointing  of  tlie  Sick  in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  -1910; 
"Oil"  and  "Unction,"  in  DC  A. 

iv  Ta>  ovojiaTi  tov  Kvpiov.  Belongs  with  akeixj/avris,  "anoint- 
ing with  oil  with  the  use  of  the  name";  see  Heitmiiller,  Im 
Natnen  Jesii,  1903,  pp.  86/.  The  use  of  "the  name"  made 
this  anointing  a  partly  religious  act  and  not  a  merely  medicinal 
application. 

Tou  xupfou]  B  omits.  This  is  probably  an  error,  but  on  "the  Name," 
with  no  genitive,  cf.  3  Jn.  7,  Acts  5^',  Lev.  24",  2  Clem. Rom.  13  (and 
Lightfoot's  note),  Ign.  Eph.  3  (and  note),  Pirke  Aboth,  iv,  7,  cf.  Jas.  2'. 
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15.  rj  ^v^rj.  The  prayer  is  the  more  important  part  of  the 
process,  but  of  course  is  not  thought  of  as  exclusively  oper- 
ative.    Intercessory  prayer  was  a  famiUar  idea  to  Jews. 

euXT)  is  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  used  of  a  vow.  In  secular  Greek,  vow 
and  prayer  are  in  many  cases  not  easily  distinguished ;  euxTj  has  there 
the  meaning  "wish"  also.  In  the  LXX  it  means  "vow"  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  but  in  Prov.  15''  -'  has  the  sense  of  "prayer."  eD'xof-at 
is  regularly  used  for  "pray"  as  well  as  "vow." 

T7)S  TTiVreaJS,  cf.  i^ 

o-cocret,  i.  e.  restore  to  health,  cf.  Mt.  9"  '-,  Mk.  6^«,  Diod. 
Sic.  i,  82  K-civ  [oi  laTpol]  ahwarrjao^cn  aaxrai  rov  Kaixvovra. 

Some  interpreters,  both  Protestant  scholars  (as  von  Soden)  and 
Catholic  (as  Trenkle),  have  given  this  the  meaning  "save  to  eternal 
life,"  while  others  have  tried  to  include  both  ideas.  But  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  word  in  this  context  is  decisive^  (so,  among  Roman 
Catholics,  Belser). 

Tov  Kaixvovra,  "  the  sick  man,"  cf.  aadevel,  v.  ^*. 

xiiiveiv  is  common  in  secular  Greek  in  this  sense,  but  is  not  found 
in  LXX  nor  elsewhere  than  here  in  N.  T.  It  is  used,  e.  g.  of  gout  and 
of  disease  of  the  eyes  (xayivetv  toj?  by^xX^iouq),  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  taking  xbv  /.ci[jivovTa  to  mean  "the  dying"  (von  Soden). 

eyepet.  The  word  means  "raise  from  the  bed  of  sickness 
to  health,"  and  is  a  virtual  repetition  of  ccocrei ;  cf.  2  Kings  4^1, 
Ps.  4ii»,  Mk.  1 31. 

lYepet  cannot  refer  here  either  to  the  awakening  of  the  dead  to  life 
or  to  the  resurrection. 

o  Kvpios.  If  rov  Kvpiov,  V.  1^,  is  genuine,  and  refers  to 
Christ,  o  K'vptos  may  have  the  same  meaning.  It  would  be 
more  natural  that  it  should  mean  "God." 

Kciv,  "and  if,"  cf.  Mk.  16^^,  Lk.  13',  and  many  other  passages 
quoted  in  Lex.  s.  v.  Kav. 

anapTLas,  i.  e.  sins  which  have  occasioned  the  sickness. 

Sickness  was  generally  held  to  be  due  to  sin,  cf.  Mk.  2^^-, 
Jn.  92  f-  51^  I  Cor.  ii3o,  Deut.  2822.  27^  Ps.  38,  Is.  38",  Ecclus. 
j;Si9-2i^  Nedarim,  fol.  41.  i,  "No  sick  person  is  cured  of  his  dis- 
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ease  until  all  his  sins  are  forgiven  him,"  Test.  XII  Patr.  Rub. 
i\  Sim.  212,  Zah.  s\  Gad  s^f-. 

acpedijcreTaLj  impersonal  passive,  cf.  Mt.  72-  \  Rom.  iqI",  Blass- 
Debrunner,  §  130,  Gildersleeve,  Syntax,  §  176.  This  seems  to  re- 
fer not  to  general  forgiveness  but  to  the  special  sins  in  question. 

16.   i^o/j-oXoyelade,  irpoaev^eade. 

The  confession  is  by  the  sick,  the  prayer  by  the  well  for  the 
sick.  The  value  of  confession  is  as  an  expression  of  penitence, 
and  as  thus  furnishing  ground  for  the  others'  prayers.  On  con- 
fession in  Jewish  piety,  see  S.  Schechter,  Some  Aspects  of  Rab- 
binic Theology,  ch.  18,  and  on  the  history  of  confession,  see 
DC  A,  "Exomologesis,"  "Penitence,"  EB,  "Confess." 

ovv,  since  this  is  the  method  of  securing  healing  (oTrcos 
iadr]Te). 

dXXT^Xots,  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  presbyters. 

oTcos  lad7]Te  refers  to  bodily  healing,  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  context  {cf.  v.  ^^).  The  subject  of  Ladf]Te  is  "you  who  are 
prayed  for."  The  sick  persons'  own  prayers  for  themselves  are 
not  in  mind. 

Serjo-Ls,  "prayer,"  with  especial  thought  of  petition,  common 
in  LXX  and  not  infrequent  in  N.  T.,  e.  g.  Phil.  i^K  Cf. 
Trench,  Synonyms,  §  li,  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  4^,  EUicott  on 
Eph.  6^*,  commentaries  on  i  Tim.  2^. 

hiKalov,  cf.  V.  ^^  '7  ^^Xn  ■'"^5  TTiaTews,  1^  '-. 

iuepyovixSr) ,  "when  it  is  exercised,"  "exerted,"  "put  forth." 
The  meaning  is:  "A  righteous  man's  praying  has  great  effect 
when  he  prays."  The  participle  adds  but  Httle  to  the  sense; 
for  more  significant  participles  in  the  same  construction,  see  i". 

On  the  verb  evepydv^  see  J.  A.  Robinson,  St.  Paul's  Ep.  to 
the  Ephesians,  pp.  241-247,  Mayor,  ad  loc.  The  word  is  used 
intransitively  to  mean  "be  active,"  and  transitively  (as  here)  in 
the  sense  of  "effect,"  "carry  out,"  "do."  In  certain  instances 
in  Paul  (notably  i  Thess.  2^^,  2  Thess  2^^,  2  Cor.  4",  Gal,  5^, 
Rom.  7^,  Eph.  32*^,  cf.  2  Cor.  i^  Col.  i^^)  it  is  used  in  the  passive, 
and  the  subject  is  an  agent  or  power,  which  is  "made  active," 
"set  at  work,"  "made  to  work."  This  is  a  step  beyond  the 
usual  meaning,  but  such  an  explanation  of  these  instances  is 
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better  than  (\dth  Lightfoot)  to  take  them  as  middle,  which 
neither  accords  with  usage  nor  follows  inner  fitness. 

The  Greek  commentators  on  James  take  the  word  as  passive, 
in  the  sense  "being  made  effective."  This  is  thought  of  as 
accompHshed  either  by  the  virtues  of  the  one  who  prays  or  by 
the  ensuing  good  conduct  of  him  for  whom  the  prayer  is  offered. 
Maximus  Confessor,  in  QucBStiones  ad  Thalassiiim,  57  (Migne, 
vol.  xc,  cols.  589-592,  also  Cramer's  Catena)  offers  both  ex- 
planations. "CEcumenius"  gives  only  the  latter,  as  does  Mat- 
thaei's  scholiast,  who  writes  cwtpyovixevr]  vivo  tTjs  tov  8eo- 
ixevov  [i.  e.  the  needy  man's]  ^vdi}XT)S  Koi  Trpa'^ecos.  Modern 
commentators  sometimes  interpret:  "when  actuated  by  the 
Spirit,"  but  it  is  not  legitimate  here  to  assume  this  altogether 
later  use,  from  which  the  term  energiimen,  "possessed  person," 
comes.  Others  take  it  as  meaning  "made  active,"  "energised," 
and  so  as  about  equivalent  to  eVep7?;s,  "effectual,"  or  eKTtvris, 
"earnest."  But  the  writer  would  hardly  have  desired  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  a  righteous  man's  prayer  to  exceptional 
cases  where  it  showed  more  than  ordinary  intensity ;  the  sen- 
tence owes  its  whole  force  to  being  an  unqualified  statement. 
Moreover  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  the  word  was  capable 
of  bearing  this  sense. 

The  Latin  ff  has  frequens,  vg  assidua,  Luther,  wenn  es  ernst- 
lich  ist.  Of  the  English  versions  Wiclif  and  the  Rhemish  fol- 
low the  Vulgate  with  "continual";  Tyndale,  the  Great  Bible, 
the  Geneva  version,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible  follow  Luther  with 
"fervent."  A.V.  has  the  combination  "effectual  fervent,"  * 
while  R.V.  (under  the  influence  of  Lightfoot)  takes  the  parti- 
ciple as  middle  and  translates  "in  its  working." 

17.  Vv.  1^  f-  confirm  by  the  example  of  Elijah  the  statement 
ttoXj)  tcr^vet. 

'HXeias,  cf.  i  Kings  if  iS^-  "^s-. 

The  importance  in  Jewish  popular  thought  of  EKjah's  rela- 
tion to  the  famine  is  illustrated  by  Ecclus.  48l-^  4  Ezra  7". 

Vv.  "•  ^*  are  dependent  on  midrashic  tradition  in  the  foUow- 

•  Lightfoot,  On  a  Fresh  Revision*,  i8gi,  p.  203,  thinks  the  word  "effectual"  was  introduced 
by  inadvertence  from  a  note  in  L.  Tomson's  N.  T.  of  1576' 
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ing  respects  {cf.  the  similar  dependence  on  Jewish  tradition  in 
Jas.  2"  5") : 

(i)  Elijah's  prayer  that  it  might  not  rain,  i  Kings  17^ 
speaks  only  of  a  prophecy.  The  idea  of  a  prayer  was  an  in- 
ference from  the  words,  "  God,  before  whom  I  stand,"  in  i  Kings 
17I;  note  also  the  prominence  given  to  Elijah's  prayer  in  his 
other  great  miracle,  i  Kings  171^-2^,  cf.  4  Ezra  7^^  This  embel- 
lishment followed  regular  Jewish  methods  of  interpretation; 
e.  g.  the  Targum  to  Gen.  iS^^  19^^  translates  "stood"  by  "min- 
istered in  prayer."  That  Elijah  procured  the  drought  is  di- 
rectly stated  in  Ecclus.  48^. 

(2)  The  period  of  "three  years  and  six  months."  The  same 
statement  is  made  in  Lk.  4"  hr]  rpia  koI  [xrjuas  e^,  and  is  found 
in  Jalkut  Shimoni,  fol.  32,  col.  2,  on  i  Kings :  "In  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Ahab  there  was  a  famine  in  Samaria  for  three  years  and 
a  half"  (text  in  Surenhusius,  Bi/5Xos  /caraXXaYrys,  Amsterdam, 
1 713,  p.  681).  The  O.  T.  basis  for  this  midrash  was  i  Kings  18^ 
("many  days,"  "in  the  third  year").  Various  explanations  for 
the  precise  definition  of  three  years  and  six  months  are  sug- 
gested by  J.  Lightfoot,  Horae  hebraicae  on  Lk.  4",  and  by 
Surenhusius,  pp.  680-682.  For  other  Jewish  estimates  of  the 
length  of  the  drought,  cf.  Ruth  rabba  i,  4  (Wetstein),  "fourteen 
months,"  and  W.  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten  und  Amorder; 
Bihelstellenregister ,  on  i  Kings  17^  i8^ 

It  is  possible,  but  not  demonstrable,  that  the  apocalyptic  number  of 
the  half-week,  three  and  one-half,  may  have  had  influence  on  the  num- 
ber here;  cf.  Dan.  7"  12',  Rev.  ii'.  3.  9  i2«'  i<  135. 

(3)  V.  1^  K-oi  ttoXlv  Trpoffrjv^aTo  is  perhaps  justified  by  i 
Kings  18^2. 

6iJ.0L0iradr}s  'niuv^  "suffering  the  like  with  us,"  i.  e.  "a  man 
like  us."  This  should  encourage  us  to  take  the  example  to 
heart,  and  is  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  current  tendency  to 
emphasise  superhuman  traits  in  Elijah;  cf.  Ecclus.  48^---  for 
earlier,  and  JE,  "Elijah,"  for  later  developments  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

TTpoaeuxy  irpocnjv^aTo,  "prayed  a  prayer."    It  was  the  prayer 
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of  Elijah,  not  any  magic  wrought  by  a  superhuman  being, 
which  brought  about  the  noteworthy  result. 

Tzpoazuyj)  throws  into  relief  the  important  idea  of  the  sentence,  much 
as  in  the  classical  analogies  ifii[J.(j)  ■^e-fx'^rjy.oic;,  "marry  in  true  wedlock," 
Demosth.  p.  1002, 12,  or  the  figurative  and  frequent  (peuYetv  90^1), 
"flee  with  all  speed,"  Plato,  Symp.  p.  195  B,  etc.  These  and  other 
examples  of  the  figura  etymologica  (some  of  which  are  also  given  in  the 
grammars)  are  to  be  found,  together  with  valuable  distinctions  and 
classifications,  in  Lobeck,  Paralipomena  grammaticae  grcBcae,  1837,  pp. 
523-527.  Speaking  of  the  LXX  idiom,  which  he  does  not,  however, 
trace  to  its  source  in  the  Hebrew  infinitive  absolute,  Lobeck  says,  "hand 
aliena  ilia  ab  emphasis  ratione,  scd  alicna  tamen  a  Grceconim  grceccnsium 
consuetudine,"  that  is  (J.  H.  Moulton),  they  are  "possible,  but  unidio- 
matic"  expressions. 

In  the  LXX  the  idiom  is  much  overworked,  having  been  one  of  sev- 
eral convenient  methods  of  representing  the  Hebrew  infinitive  absolute ; 
cf.  Gen.  2"  Gavixo)  axoGavelaOat,  Gen.  31^°  IxtOutAtijc  eTCi6u[jn^jeti;  (so  Lk. 
22*0,  etc.,  etc.  Such  a  case  as  Jn.  3"  X'^P^  xoiigsi  is  to  be  regarded  as 
imitative.  Acts  s^s  xapocYY^^''?  TcapTjYysi^ayi.ev  is  probably  a  transla- 
tion from  Aramaic. 

See  Blass-Debnmner,  §  198,  Buttmann,  §  133.  22,  Winer,  §  4,  §  44, 
Rem.  3,  §  54.  3,  J.  H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  pp.  75/. 

It  may  well  be  that  James's  phrase  is  directly  or  indirectly  affected 
by  this  familiar  Biblical  idiom,  but  the  A.V.  "prayed  earnestly,"  R.V. 
"prayed  fervently,"  although  they  would  be  legitimate  translations  of 
a  corresponding  Hebrew  phrase,  introduce  into  this  Greek  verse  what 
is  not  properly  to  be  found  there. 

Tov  fir]  jSpe^at. 

The  infinitive  with  tov,  like  other  expressions  of  purpose  (cf. 
Phil,  i^  Trpocrev^onat  tVa),  is  often,  as  here,  reduced  to  the  force 
of  an  object  clause.  Cf.  1  Kings  i^^  Is.  5^  Acts  1520.  See  J. 
H.  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  pp.  216-218,  Blass-Debrunner,  §  400, 
Winer,  §  44.  4,  Buttmann,  §  140.  16. 

iirlryp  y?p,  "on  the  earth,"  cf.  Lk.  4^^^  eVt  Tciaap  rrju  yrjv, 
Gen.  f^  (of  the  flood)  eVl  rTp  77}$,  i  Kings  iS^  cttI  irpoacoirov 
T7]S  7>}j. 

18.  ^cii  0  ovpavos  verov  eSojKev.  For  verbv  SiSovaL,  cf.  i 
Sam.  12",  I  Kings  i8S  Acts  14",  in  all  which  cases  the 
subject  is  "God." 

For  similar  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  bringing  a 
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severe  drought  to  an  end,  cf.  Jos.  Antiq.  xiv,  2^,  in  the  case 
of  Onias,  Sikatos  koI  6eoc})LKi]s,  and  Epiphanius,  Har.  Iviii 
(Ixxviii),  14,  in  a  story  of  James  himself. 

19,  20.  Conclusion.  Final  saying  on  the  privilege  of  being  in- 
strumental in  the  restoration  of  an  erring  brother  to  the  way  of 
truth. 

This  seems  to  be  a  general  appeal,  equally  related  to  all  the 
preceding  discussions  of  specific  tendencies  and  dangers.  As 
such,  it  forms  a  fitting  conclusion  and  gives  the  motive  of  the 
whole  tract. 

With  this  conclusion  Spitta  well  compares  that  of  Ecclus.  51 3°. 

19.  aBe\(f)Oi  idov.  In  the  first  place  in  the  sentence,  as  else- 
where in  2^  only.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of 
subject. 

Tr\av7]Brj,  "err,"  ''wander." 

The  figurative  use  of  "wander"  and  "cause  to  wander,"  with  refer- 
ence to  "erring  from  truth  and  righteousness,"  is  common  in  the  O.  T. 
especially  in  the  prophets  and  Wisdom-literature.  Cf.  Wisd.  5=  ex- 
XavTJOTjpiev  i%h  6Sou  (iXY)6efa<;,  Is.  g'^,  Ezek.  34''  "zh  xXavw[x£vov  oux.  axeff- 
'zgi'i^oL'zz  {v.  I.  ixzaxgiC^aiz) ,  etc.  Also  in  the  N.  T.,  cj.  Heb.  5-,  2  Pet. 
2",  2  Tim.  3'',  Rev.  18",  and  Polyc.  Phil.  6^  i%icigi<^o'jxzc,  za.  axoxeic- 
XavT]ti.iva.  In  Test.  XII  Patr.  the  evil  spirits  are  called  icveOfjiotTo:  xii<; 
xXivT)?,  and  BeUar,  their  chief,  is  6  (5pXt»^v  Tiji;  xX(ivir)<;,  cf.  Charles's 
note  on  Test.  XII  Patr.  Rub.  2'. 

aTTo  ttJs  aKr)6eias,  cf.  1^^  3^^  and  notes. 

"The  truth"  is  here  the  whole  code  of  religious  knowledge 
and  moral  precept  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church.  To  err  from  it  means  any  departure  from  the  right 
path  in  thought  or  conduct.  Various  examples  of  such  erring 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  writer  throughout  his  epis- 
tles; here,  however,  grave  sin  (v.  ^o)  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  his 
mind. 

The  use  of  y)  dtXi^Oeta  in  this  comprehensive  sense  is  not  founded  on 
the  O.  T.  ncN.  njicN,  which  ordinarily  mean  "stability,"  "faithful- 
ness," or  else  "conformity  to  fact,"  while  in  many  cases  in  the  O.  T 
"truth"  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  practical  "righteousness," 
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e.  g.  Hos.  4".  Yet  in  Dan.  8''  g"  xxl  tou  auvtivott  Iv  T&ro  dXTjOefij!  aou, 
and  the  Apocrypha,  t)  aX-^Ostx  is  occasionally  employed  in  a  sense  more 
like  that  of  Greek  writers;  so  Ecclus.  4-',  3  Mace.  4^',  4  Mace.  5'°. 

For  the  Greek  usage,  cf.  Dion.  Hal.  De  Thuc.  jud.  3,  t^?  91X0^69011 
Geupfot?  <z%ox6c,  ejTtv  ■?)  t^?  aXTjOetai;  yvwat?,  Plutarch,  Gryll.  p.  986  A 
xevbv  ayaObv  xaE  e'tSwXov  ivxl  xi^i;  dXTjOefa*;  Stuxwv. 

In  the  N.  T.  this  sense  of  "a  body  of  true  principles"  is  found  in 
Paul  (e.  g.  2  Thess.  2",  Gal.  5',  2  Cor.  42,  Eph.  42^),  often  in  John  {e.  g. 
g32  i6i'  18",  I  Jn.  3I'),  and  elsewhere.  Yet  even  here  the  influence  of 
the  O.  T.  is  to  be  seen  in  the  strong  moral  element  included  in  the  con- 
ception. The  truth  is  not  merely  an  object  of  knowledge,  as  in  secular 
usage,  but  a  moral  and  religious  ideal,  God's  revealed  will,  to  which 
the  loyalty  of  the  heart  must  be  given.  Cf.  Rom.  2'^"  exovxa  i^w 
lj,6p9(i)fftv  triq  YvwJEd)?  xal  tt^^  aXTjOstas  ev  tm  voejlu,  Jn.  3='  6  oe  xoidiv 
T^Jv  iXTjOefav. 

See  Cremer,  W'&rterhuch  der  neutest.  Grdcitdt^,  1902,  5.  v.  dtXi^Oeta, 
Wendt,  "Der  Gebrauch  der  Worter  dXiQOetot,  iX-q^riq,  und  dXTjOtvdi;  im 
Neuen  Testament,"  in  Stiidien  und  Kritiken,  1883,  pp.  511-547;  V.  H. 
Stanton,  "Truth,"  in  HDB. 

iTn<JTpe\pr),  "turn,"  i.  e.  from  error  to  the  way  of  truth. 

The  norm  of  departure  and  return  is  suQiciently  shown  by  the  con- 
text; there  is  here  no  necessary  indication  that  the  word  itself  had 
already  acquired  the  technical  religious  meaning  of  the  modem  verb 
"convert,"  although  such  passages  as  Mt.  131^  (Is.  6'°),  Lk.  i^'  22'% 
Acts  3"  14'^  I  Thess.  i'  show  that  that  process  had  already  begun 
See  Mai.  2«,  Dan.  12^,  Ecclus.  iS'',  Ezek.  34^  (Cod.  A),  Polyc.  Phil.  6, 
Apost.  Const,  ii,  6,  cf.  i  Pet.  2". 

It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "turn  from  an  error"  by  Lucian,  De  hist, 
conscr.  5,  cf.  Plut.  Ale.  16.  Cf.  Test.  XII  Patr.  Zab.  9',  Dan  5",  Benj. 
4^;  for  other  passages,  see  Charles's  index. 

The  sense  "turn  back,"  which  the  word  seems  to  have  here,  is  not 
wholly  foreign  to  Greek  usage  (cf.  Hippocr.  135  E,  of  a  fever,  "recur"), 
but  it  is  rare,  while  in  the  LXX,  following  air,  that  sense  is  very 
common.     Cf.  Mt.  12*^ 

20.  yivooaKero}.  If  the  alternative  reading,  yLvScrKere,  is 
adopted,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  probably  imperative,  cf.  2^  3^ 
5',  etc. 

Yivwax^TO)  oxt]  t^AKLP  minn  vg  boh. 

Ttvwjy.exe  oxt]  B  69  15 18  syr'"^'. 

om]  ff  sah. 

The  omission  by  ff  sah  is  mere  freedom  of  translation.    As  between 
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Ytvtoaxlxo)  and  Ytvciaxexe,  the  latter  might  have  arisen  from  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  hard  question,  necessarily  present  with  the  reading 
yivwax^Tti),  as  to  who  (the  converter  or  the  converted)  was  the  subject 
of  the  verb.  The  address  ckoeX<poi  justified  the  change  to  the  unam- 
biguous, but  colourless,  Ycvwaxexs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  influence  of  xiq  should  have  led  to  the  change  from  the  wholly 
unobjectionable  Ytvwjxexs  to  Ytvtoaxexw.  The  reading  of  K  is  accord- 
ingly the  "harder"  reading,  and  to  be  preferred.  This  is  one  of  the 
rare  instances  of  an  emended  reading  in  B. 

See  P.  Corssen,  GotUngische  geUhrte  Anzeiger,  1893,  p.  585,  B.  Weiss, 
Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologle,  vol.  xxxvii,  1894,  pp.  439-440. 

e/c  Tr\dvr]s  oSov  avrov,  "from  the  error  of  his  way,"  cf.  i  Jn. 
48  for  contrast  of  akr}deia  and  Tr\dur]. 

awaei.  For  instances  of  crco^ecv  in  this  sense  with  a  human 
subject,  cf.  Rom.  ii'^  i  Cor.  y^^,  1  Tim.  4^^ 

atiffst]  For  this  reading  (supported  by  all  Greek  witnesses,  and  by 
vgamfu  Ambrst  Cassiodor)  S.  with  certain  Vulgate  Mss  and  Orig'"' 
reads  salvat. 

Similarly  xaXuij^et  is  translated  with  the  present  tense  by  vg  and 
Origiat  (but  not  by  ff). 

^vxqv  avrov,  i.  e.  the  erring  brother's  soul,  cf.  i^i  and  note. 

tpuxiQv]  BKL  minnp'"  ff  sah. 

iJ^uX^'*'  a6xou]  XA  (x-fjv  t};uxTiv  aixou)  P  minn  vg  boh  syr"''. 

In  the  same  connection  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  B  ff  read  ex  Oavixou 
ouxoG  for  the  ex  Gavaxou  of  nearly  all  other  witnesses.  In]  both  cases 
the  shorter  reading  is  to  be  preferred. 

eK  Qavdrov.  The  force  of  the  sentence  depends  on  this  word, 
which  expresses  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  when  a  man 
wanders  from  the  truth,  a  seriousness  which  may  easily  be  over- 
looked and  forgotten.  This  sentence  is  no  platitude,  provided 
davuTOv  receives  its  proper  emphasis.  On  davdrov,  cf.  i*^  and 
36  yeeuvTjs.     Note  how  here,  as  in  i^^,  death  is  the  result  of  sin. 

KaKv\pei  -Kkiidos  ajxapTLcop.  KoKvirrav  in  connection  with 
sins  usually  means  "cause  them  to  be  forgotten,"  "procure  par- 
don," and  that  is  the  meaning  here.  Cf.  Ps.  32^^-  85-  (quoted 
Rom.  4O,  Neh.  4^  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  9. 

ajiapTLwv  means  the  sins  of  the  converter  (so  Roman  Catholic 
commentators  and  some  others) ;   to  refer  it  to  the  sins  of  the 
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converted  person,  as  many  do,  makes  a  bad  anticlimax.  See 
Origen,  Horn,  in  Levit.  ii,  5  where  converting  a  sinner  is  in- 
cluded as  one  method  of  securing  forgiveness  of  one's  own  sins. 

Cf.  Sohar  92.  18,  "Great  is  the  reward  of  him  who  leads  back  sinners 
to  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  2  Clem.  Rom.  15  [xtaOb^  yap  oux  ea-rtv  [itxpb? 
•rcXxvwtiivTjv  (puxV  '^'^^  aTCoX>vU(i.dvit]v  dxoaxpetj'jtt  ets  -rb  awG-fjvat,  Pisils 
Sophia,  ch.  104,  Pirke  Aboth,  v,  26,  "Whosoever  makes  the  many 
righteous,  sin  prevails  not  over  him." 

I  Pet.  4^  has  a  closely  similar  sentence,  aydirt)  KoXvirrei 
TfKriQos  ajj.apTLO)Vj  introduced  as  if  a  familiar  aphorism.  It  is 
also  found  in  Clem.  Rom.  49,  2  Clem.  Rom.  16.  See  Light- 
foot's  notes  on  both  passages. 

Both  I  Peter  and  James  are  usually  held  to  be  dependent 
on  the  Hebrew  of  Prov.  lo^^,  "Hatred  stirs  up  strife,  but  Love 
hides  all  transgressions"  (Toy).  There,  however,  the  sense  is 
not  exactly  "forgive"  (as  in  the  above-mentioned  passages  from 
the  Psalms,  etc.),  but  rather  "hide,"  "turn  attention  away 
from,"  other  men's  sins,  as  kindly  feeling  w^ould  suggest,  cj. 
I  Cor.  13®. 

Similar  is  the  meaning  in  the  rabbinical  passages  quoted  by  Wet- 
stein,  where  it  is  a  question  of  keeping  quiet  about  another's  sin,  of 
refraining  from  gossip,  not  of  forgiveness.  So  Prov.  17'  5?  xpix-re 
(iSixiQ(xaxa  t^TQ-uet  9tXtav. 

Moreover,  the  LXX  of  Prov.  lo^^  {iravTas  Be  roi/s  firj  ^tXo- 
veLKovPTas  KoKvirrei  </)tXta)  is  wholly  unlike  the  N.  T.  passages, 
and  the  resemblance  of  James  to  even  the  Hebrew  text  is  too 
slight  to  justify  the  idea  of  direct  influence  upon  him  from  that 
source.  The  sentence  in  i  Pet.  4*  may  possibly  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  Proverbs,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  some  familiar 
Greek  aphorism  (all  the  associations  of  which  can  no  longer  be 
traced)  has  been  used  by  i  Peter,  while  a  part  of  the  same  form 
of  words  has  been  independently  used,  in  a  very  different  sense, 
by  James. 

See  Lightfoot  on  Clem.  Rom.  49  and  2  Clem.  Rom.  16,  Resch, 
Agrapha,  pp.  248/.,  Ropes,  Die  Spriiche  Jesn  die  in  den  kanon- 
ischen  Evangelien  nicht  iiberliefert  sind,  pp.  75/. 
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acteristics, 12-16. 

Ecclesiasticus,  17,  19. 
Eldad  and  Modad,  266  f.\ 
Ephraem  Syrus,  96/. 
Epiphanius,  54,  58/.,  60,  71-73. 
Epistles,  6-10,  127/. 
Eusebius,  44,  64,  71/.,  94/.,  103. 

Faith,  30-32,  35/.,  135,  140/.,  187, 
203/.,  218/. 

Gnosticism,  36/.,  155,  248. 
Greek  church,  history  of  epistle  in, 
92-95- 


Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  22. 

Gospel  according  to  the,  68/. 
Hegesippus,  54,  64-68,  71,  72. 
Helvidius,  55,  57. 
Hermas,  88-90. 

Iren^us,  90,  179,  223. 

James,  New  Testament  persons 
named,  53/. 

James  son  of  Alphaeus,  45/.,  53. 

James  son  of  Zebedec,  45/.,  53,  62. 

James,  St.,  festival  of,  73/. 

James  the  Lord's  brother,  44-46, 
50-52,  53-74. 

James,  Epistle  of :  origin,  i ;  pur- 
pose, 2;  contents,  2-5;  literary 
type,  6-18;  relationship  to  other 
writers,  18-24;  language,  24-27; 
vocabulary,  25;  relation  to  LXX, 
25/.;  Aramaic  origin,  theory  of, 
27;  ideas,  Jewish,  28-31;  ideas, 
Christian,  31-34;  Spitta's  theory, 
32-33;  relation  to  Paul,  34-36; 
relation  to  Gnosticism,  36/.;  re- 
lation to  Gospels,  38/.;  relation 
to  Apostolic  Fathers,  20,  37;  rela- 
tion to  Matthew,  39;  situation, 
39-43;  authorship  (views  on),  43- 
47;  authorship,  47-52;  date,  43, 
49;  pseudonymity,  51;  history  in 
the  church,  86-109. 

Jerome,  44,  52,  56,  57/.,  60/.,  68/., 
71,  72/.,  84,  102/.,  160. 

Josephus  on  James,  64. 

Justification,  35/.,  217/.,  222. 
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Law,  29,  30,  35,  37,  48,  50/.,  167, 
i73>  198,  274;  of  liberty,  177/-, 
201. 

Luther  on  James,  45,  59,  105-109. 

Oaths,  300/. 
Oil,  anointing  with,  305  _^. 
Origen,  i,  51/.,  54,  56,86,92-94, 
Orphic  doctrine,  238/. 

Paul,  relation  to,  34-36,  48,  204/., 

217,  221. 
Persecution,  not  implied  in  epistle, 

4,  40,  43,  ^33,  153,  195/- 
Peter,  First  Epistle  of,  22/. 
PhUo,  20,  24,  31. 
Polycarp,  88. 

Protevangelium  Jacobi,  55,  69,  73. 
Protrepticus,  18. 
Proverbs,  Book  of,  16/.,  19. 

Reformation,  history  of  epistle  in 

and  after,  105-109. 
Rich,  the,  in  the  epistle,  31,  40/., 

43,  145-148,  193-197,  282/. 
Russian    literature    on    James    the 

Lord's  brother,  56/. 


Steps  of  James,  71,  73. 
Symeon  Metaphrastes,  73. 
Syrian  church,  history  of  epistle  in, 
96-100. 

Temptation,  153^. 

Tertullian,  91,  223. 

Testaments  of  XII  Patriarchs,  20/, 

Text  of  epistle,  74-86;  Greek  Mss., 
74-75;  Egyptian  versions,  76-78; 
Ethiopic  version,  78;  Syriac  ver- 
sions, 78-80;  Armenian  version, 
80;  Latin  versions,  80-84;  use  of 
authorities,  84-86.  ) 

Tobit,  17. 

Trent,  Council  of,  46,  105,  307. 

Virgins,  pseudo-clementine  epistles 
to,  1,42,  51/-,  94,  227. 

Western  church,  history  of  epistle 

in,  100-103,  104/. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  17,  19. 
Wisdom-literature,  16/.,  18/.,  132. 
Word,  word  of  truth,  167,  172/. 
Works,  3Sf;  204/. 


n 


Note. — A  complete  list  of  the  Greek  words  occurring  in  the  epistle  may 
be  found  in  Mayor',  pp.  239-258. 


dtSsX^o?,  131/. 

ahiiti,  259. 

dxaxaairafffa,  axaTtSaTaToq,  144,  248/. 

dXotXai^w,  283. 

dXTjOsia,  246/.,  313/. 

dxap%if),  167. 

dicXwi;,  dx>,6'UTQ(;,  139/. 

CtTcoffxtaafxa,  165. 

pXaacpT]tAlw,  196. 

Tfiveat?,  176,  235/. 

Btaxpfvopiat,  141,  192,  250. 
Biaaxopi,  120  jff. 
StSdaxaXoc;,  226/. 
gftj^uxo?,  143/- 
86^a,  187. 
SouXoq,  117/. 

IxxXiQafa,  119. 

eiJLspuTot;,  172/. 

evspYEw,  309/. 

extOu[jLfa,  156,  253/.,  257/. 

Ipya,  204/. 

!;^Xo<;,  1;t]X6u,  245,  255/.,  263. 

^Sov-^,  253/. 

Gprjaxefa,  6pT]ax6s,  181  Jf. 

jtaXw?,  190. 
xaTooiaux<ioy>-<3t')  202,  246. 


xauawv,  148. 

xauxdotiat,  145. 

r.ba\i.oq,  184/.,  193,  233/. 

(AdxiQ,  253. 

6XoX61^<i),  283. 

TcapaXXotYi^,  162. 
■Kiq,  129/.,  158. 
•rceipota;A6(;,  132/.,  153/. 
•TCOtxfXoc;,  134. 
■tc6X£[j.o<;,  253. 
TcoXuaxXaYX^o?)  299. 
irpdtpLoq  xal  o(|it(jLoc;,  295^. 
TCpoawxoXif];xtJ^(a,  185/. 

pixfl^u,  141/. 

ao{p(a,  139,  247. 
CT0961;,  244. 
ciiafooioc,,  isoff. 
auvaywyifj,  iSSf. 
CTUvepY^w,  220. 

Taeto?,  138,  159,  177,  228. 

TpOTC-^,   164/. 

Tpox6?,  235/. 
uxoyioviq,  13s/.,  299. 
(p66vo<;,  263. 

<fCkoq  6£0U,   222 f. 

(poveuw,  254^. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  VOLUMES  AND  AUTHORS 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

GENESIS.  The  Rev.  John  Skinner,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  oi 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  College  of  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England,  Cambridge,  England.  [Now  Ready. 

CXODUS.  The  Rev.  A.  R,  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

LEVITICUS.    J.  F.  Stenning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

NUMBERS.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [JVow  Ready. 

DEUTERONOMY.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt,  sometime 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  {Now  Ready. 

JOSHUA.  The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen. 

JUDGES.  The  Rev.  George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  The- 
ology, Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [Now  Ready. 

SAMUEL.  The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  Librarian,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  \_Now  Ready. 

KINGS.  The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D,  President 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theologicai 
Seminary,  New  York  City. 

CHRONICLES.  The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  [Now  Ready, 

EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  Literature,  General  Theolcgical  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  [Now  Ready. 

PSALMS.  The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime  Graduate 
Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  [2  vols.     Now  Ready. 

PROVERBS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [Now  Jieady. 

JOB.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Drtver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 
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ISAIAH.  Chaps.  I-XXVII.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  Pro 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready. 

ISAIAH.  Chaps. XXVIII-XXXIX.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D. 
Chaps.  LX-LXVI.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Peake,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Theo- 
logical P'aculty  of  the  Victoria  University  and  Prof essor  of  Biblical  Exegesis 
ia  the  University  of  Manchester,  England. 

JEREMIAH.  The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely,  sometime 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cambridge,  England. 

EZEKIEL.  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture,  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
BuRNEY,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 

DANIEL.  The  Rev.  JoHN  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  now  Rector  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  New  York  City. 

AMOS  AND  HOSEA.  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  sometime  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  [Now  Ready. 

MICAH.  ZEPHANIAH,  NAHUM.    HAEAKKUK,    OBADIAH   AND  JOEU 

Prof.  John  M.  P,  Smith,  University  of  Chicago;  W.  Hayes  Ward,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Editor  of  The  Independent,  New  York;  Prof.  Julius  A.  Bewer, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  [Now  Ready. 

HAGGAI,  ZECHARIAri,  MALACHI  AND  JONAH.  Prof.  H.  G.  MiTCHELL, 
D.D.;  Prof.  John  M.  P.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Bewer,  Ph.D. 

[Now  Ready. 

ESTHER.  The  Rev.  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Hart- 
ford  Theological  Seminary.  [Now  Ready. 

ECCLESIASTES.  Prof.  George  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa.  [JVo7v  Ready. 

RUTH,  SONG  OF  SONGS  AND  LAMENTATIONS.  Rcv.CharLESA. 
Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime  Graduate  Professor  of  Theological  Ency- 
^clopaedia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
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ST.  MATTHEW.    The  Rev.  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  in  Theology  and  Hebrew,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.       [Now  Ready. 

ST.    MARK.    Rev.  E.  P.  Gould,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Literature,   P.  E.  Divinity  School,   Philadelphia.  [^Now  Ready. 

ST.  LUKE.     The  Rev.  Alfred  Plxjmmer,  D.D.,  late  Master  of  University 
College,  Durham.  [Now  Ready. 
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ST.  JOHN.  The  Right  Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  D.D.,  Bishop  ol 
Ossory,  Ireland. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.  The  Rev,  William  Sanday,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
LOUGHBY  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Hebrew, 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

ACTS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bate,  M.A.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

ROMANS.  The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Headlam,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

[Now  Ready, 

I.  CORINTHIANS.  The  Right  Rev.  Arch  Robertson,  D.D.,  LL.D.. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  late  Master  of 
University  College,  Durham.  [Now  Ready. 

II.  CORINTHIANS.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer, ^  M.A.,  D.D.,  late 
Master  of  University  College,  Durham.  [Now  Ready. 

GALATIANS.     The  Rev.   Ernest  D.  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New 

Testament  Literature,  University  of  Chicago. 

EPHESIANS  AND  COLOSSIANS.  The  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D., 
D.Litt.,  sometime  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
now  Librarian  of  the  same.  [Now  Ready. 

PHILIPPIANS  AND  PHILEMON.  The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  VinCent, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  [Now  Ready. 

THESSALONIANS.  The  Rev.  James  E.  Frame,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

[Now  Ready. 
THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.  The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 

HEBREWS.  The  Rev.  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  Minister  United  Free 
Church,  Brought^  Ferry.  Scotland. 

ST.  JAMES.    The  Rev.  James  H.  Ropes,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New 

Testament  Criticism  in  Harvard  University.  [Noiu  Ready. 

PETER  AND  JUDE.  The  Rev.  CHARLES  Bigg,  D.D.,  sometime  Regius 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

[AVii/  Ready. 

THE  JOHANNINE  EPISTLES.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Brookz,  B.D.,  Fellow 
and  Divinity  Lecturer  in  King's  College,  Cambridge.  [Now  Ready. 

REVELATION.  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  sometime 
IProfcssor  of  Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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THEOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOP/EDIA.  By  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D., 
D.Litt.,  sometime  Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolics, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

[Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

CANON  AND  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Skinner,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, College  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  Cambridge,  England, 
and  the  Rev.  Owen  Whiteiiouse,  B.A.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Chestnut  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  By  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D., 
Librarian,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  INow  Ready. 

CONTEMPORARY     HISTORY     OF     THE     OLD     TESTAMENT.      By 

Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  President  and  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

THEOLOGY   OF  THE    OLD   TESTAMENT.     By  A.  B.  DAvrosoN,  D.D., 

LL.D.;  sometime  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

[Now  Ready. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  Rev.  James  Moffatt,  B.D.,  Minister  United  Free  Church, 
Broughty  Ferry,  Scotland.  [Now  Ready. 

CANON  AND  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  CASPAR  Ren^ 
Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  [Now  Ready. 

« ■ 
THE    LIFE    OF   CHRIST.     By  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
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A    HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIANITY    IN    THE    APOSTOLIC    AGE.     By 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York.  [Now  Ready. 

CONTEMPORARY     HISTORY     OF     THE     NEW     TESTAMENT.       By 

Frank  C.  Porter,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  George  B.  Stevens, 
D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  [Now  Ready. 

BIBLICAL  ARCH/EOLOGY.  By  G.  BUCHANAN  Gray,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

THE  ANCIENT  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  By  Robert  Rainey,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  sometime  Principal  of  New  College,  Edinburgh.  [Now  Ready. 

THE  LATIN  CHURCH  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.     By  Andr^  Lagarde. 

[Now  Ready. 

THE  GREEK  AND  EASTERN  CHURCHES.  By  W.  F.  Adeney,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Independent  College,  Manchester.  [Now  Ready. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY.  By  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  United  Free  College,  Glasgow.  [Now  Ready. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  LANDS  BEYOND  GERMANY.  By  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  D.D.  [Now  Ready. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  LATIN  COUNTRIES  SINCE  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
TRENT.     By  Paul  Sabatier,  D.Litt.,  Drome,  France. 

THEOLOGICAL  SYMBOLICS.     By  CHARLES  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt., 

sometime  Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolics,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  INow  Ready. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.  By  G.  P.  FiSHER,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  [Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS.  By  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  [Now  Ready. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.     By  George  Galloway,  D.D.,  Minister 

of  United  Free  Church,  Castle  Douglas,  Scotland.  .ht       r>    j 

'  °     '  [Now  Ready. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  L  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
India,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome.  By  George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Plarvard  University,  [Now  Ready. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  II.  Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism. 
By  George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

APOLOGETICS,  By  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  [Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  GOD.  By  WiLLIAM N.  ClaRKE,  D.D., 
sometime  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Hamilton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. [Now  Ready. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN.     By  WiLLiAM  P.  Paterson,  D.D.,  Professor 

of  Divinity,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE   PERSON  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.     By   H.    R. 

Mackintosh,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

[Now  Ready. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  SALVATION.  By  GeorgE  B.  STE- 
VENS, D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Yale  University. 

[Now  Ready. 

THE  DCCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  By  William  Adams 
Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.  By  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Congrega 
tional  Church,  New  Haven.  [Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition, 

THE    CHRISTIAN     PASTOR    AND    THE    WORKING     CHURCH.     By 

Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Congregational  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  [Now  Ready. 

THE  CHRISTIAN    PREACHER.     By  A.  E.  Garvie,  D.D.,  Principal   o* 

New  College,  London,  England. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS.  By  Charles  Henry  Robin- 
son, D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon  Cathedral  and  Editorial  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

[Now  Ready. 
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